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ORDER AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM 


sles philosopher has the advantage of not having to go 

and search the heavens for problems. The problems 
are all the time given, though sometimes people are unaware 
of them. Take the present problem of order—just as if it 
were not a persistent human problem. The reality order, 
of course, always gets practical attention; and even so, 
hardly more than is coming to it. But of all the realities 
vital to man, hardly any is more neglected in our studies 
than this same order. The philosopher studies being, 
change, truth and good, and God and man, yet except for 
some scattered statements by St. Augustine and some by 
St. Thomas I believe we have not much in philosophy on 
order. Nevertheless, it will always be true that for man 
order is an elemental concern. From the time he is a child, 
man is an orderer in his play and his work. Made for 
progress, he progresses only by order, and is slowed up and 
crippled and destroyed by disorder. Probably the one 
thing he can directly know is order, since disorder is the 
lack of this. The one thing he is to achieve in knowing 
and in living is order, since all else is negative and is evil, 
error, heresy and sin. 


The idea and the reality “order” is thus pervasive and 
is ever so important. In this paper I want to state some- 
thing of what philosophy has to do with order, and I shall 
proceed in terms of the problems arising from what at the 
start we may take as the fact of order, as well as from the 
fact of our desire and need of order. The problems will 
be mentioned under four headings. First, the many given 
cases of order. Second, something of the inter-relations 
among these. Third, the analysis and conceivably the 
definition of order. And fourth, order as a possible key to 
our understanding the universe. 
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First, the cases of order. I begin with an order close to 
every person and every society, the moral order. This is 
something finally achieved or to be achieved not by nature 
and of necessity, but by man and therefore with freedom. 
Yet precisely what is this moral order? Is it correct to say 
there is just one moral order, or have we several and per- 
haps many possible moral orders? Why a sort of bias for 
one only? And in either event, what are the elements in 
moral order, how is this order defined, and how can it be 
realized? Within this order, we have to and we do achieve 
a particular order, the order or hierarchy of moral values. 
All these are good, charity, justice, peace, and yet in fact 
we put some of them above others. On what ground and 
title do we do this ordering? And on what ground do we 
order and rank all values, the moral and the presumably 
non-moral such as health and truth? We need not go 
farther in the effort to suggest that in morals the problem 
of order is basic and decisive. If a man does not know 
what “ order ” is and how it can be reached, it is likely that 
he has not encountered, let alone solved, the problems raised 
by the data of morals. 


In terms of problems, that is something of the relation- 
ship between order and moral philosophy. Much the same 
holds for every realm entered by man. 


Take the problem of order in the university, and of order 
in the Catholic university. Like moral living, the running 
of a university is in the area of the practical, and therefore 
it looks to an end that specifies the process, and the end 
has sub-ordered to it all the means or whatever in the 
university is not the end. Here, as everywhere else, we 
want order and the right order. But exactly what is right 
order in a university, and again in a Catholic university? 
Can we even name the elements that go to establish the 
order of a university? For one thing, in this little cosmos 
humanly achieved or to be achieved, the end is the causa 
causarum. A few years ago, President Hutchins found 
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himself urged to think out this problem of order in the 
university, and he said that the chief mark in our schools 
is disorder, and that the question of end, not so much as 
raised in progressivist theory, is the first question. If we 
are to get over the disorder granted by all, he said we have 
to find out what is the end of the higher learning. Now, 
Mr. Hutchins is not a profound or exact philosopher of 
order, but his work permits us to emphasize the fact that 
if we are ever to have order in the university and in the 
Catholic university as a whole, and sub-order in the cur- 
riculum and in learning, we shall have to try to find out 
first what order is and what are its elements in any case 
and particularly in a university. 


Badly off as we are in educational disorder, I am sure no 
one would say we are better off in the international im- 
broglio-disorder. Here we have the same philosophical 
questions. What is order? What would be international 
order? What would be its elements? Why is it so hard 
to achieve at any time? As a matter of fact, we always 
have some moral order and some national and some inter- 
national order. But philosophers will ask what are the 
ultimate causes and elements or basic factors in any order, 
and in each of these specific orders. Of course, I am as- 
suming that the direct and proper work of philosophy is to 
understand; to understand order and being and justice and 
good, and not to make order or any of these. Thus in the 
international field the business of philosophy is to under- 
stand order, and not to make any order or disorder. 


As men we are to achieve order in other fields, such as 
economics, the home, and between man and God. And we 
are to make order in the whole realm of esthetics, in music, 
in mechanics, in literature, and so on. In general, we are 
to establish order in the realm of prudentia, and in the 
realm of ars, and in many special fields within these realms; 
within prudentia, we are to establish the order of economics, 
the national and the international order, and within ars 
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the order of literature, of mechanics, and of music and the 
plastic arts. Certainly man has to do this, if it is to be 
done at all; for in none of these cases does order come set 
up in nature. But the philosopher’s fundamental and quite 
serious part in the establishing of order is to try to under- 
stand order and its elements. He has to try to find out 
what order is as such and what it is in each particular field 
or realm, and what are its ultimate constituents. And 
even relative to his own doing and making, if he is ever to 
understand order he will have his hands full. 

All the time, people assume that there is not merely the 
order we make, but also an order of nature. The philos- 
opher is thereby faced with new problems. What is the 
physical order? What is the biological, the anthropo- 
logical, the logical order? What is the order, at least 
chronologically and perhaps axiologically, in human know- 
ing? And what is the metaphysical order? How does 
order differ from order—in its material elements only, or 
also in its end, its origin, and even in its essence? And all 
in all, what is the order, not now of human doing and 
making, but of nature? For by and large we have just two 
grand kingdoms of order, the order that man makes and 
does not find and the order that he finds and does not make. 

So much for the cases of order, the order of nature with 
its many divisions and the order of man with its two main 
parts and its many subdivisions. 

Now for the second point, the inter-relationships among 
these cases of order. The philosopher of course is allowed 
to and required to ask whether there really is any order in 
nature, and the affirmative or the negative answer makes 
all the difference in the world to our view of nature and of 
man and of conduct, including economic, national and in- 
ternational affairs. So far as I know, it is only Driesch 
who says we need not ask the question of whether there 
is order in nature. Says Driesch: 


“ At the beginning of all philosophy stands the primary 
fact, the only completely indubitable one among all ‘ facts’: 
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“T have consciously something ordered or 
“T know something ordered.” 


But probably no philosopher agrees here with Driesch, and 
accordingly we are justified in refusing to take it as an a 
priori datum that there is order in nature, and we must 
ask whether there is such order. Kant’s question, though 
by no means an answer, is a valid question. His question 
is this, Are there means and ends in nature, or do we subtly 
read our idea of means and ends and of order into nature? 

This question thus put by Kant is surely part of the phil- 
osophical problem of order. The philosopher has also to 
try to find out why we not only so earnestly but so naturally 
seek and desire order and why we so persistently believe in 
order; why even among the philosophers order is per- 
petually affirmed or assumed. Plato for instance supposes 
a possible social order as a kind of temporal summum 
bonum, and Aristotle’s teleology, on every page of his work, 
is a statement, as he says, of nature’s ends and means, in 
other words it is a statement of order in nature. This, says 
Jaeger,’ is like a summary of Greek thought and life, this 
affirmation of law or order in theory and practice. “ This 
sense of the natural, mature, original, and organic structure 
of life is closely connected with the Greek instinct to dis- 
cover and formulate the laws governing reality—the instinct 
which appears in every sphere of Greek life, in their 
thought, their speech, their action, and all their art.” And 
as for the Roman and the mediaeval acceptance of order, 
Whitehead * says that for 1000 years the western mind was 
dominated by the idea of order in nature and in society, 
and he declares that this so highly sanctioned idea of order 
was what made modern science possible. And just reflect 
how in the following instances we have in modern times 
re-asserted the idea of natural order: in Kant’s assumption, 
as strong but not so naive as Descartes’, of an intelligible 


1 Werner Jaeger, Paideta, tr., pp. xx-xxi. 
2 Science and the Modern World, ch. 1. 
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and rational world; in Leibniz’s optimism and his sufficient 
reason and his ultimate reason of all things; in our common 
and perhaps universal attitude toward the present interna- 
tional disorder as not only undesirable and intolerable, but 
unnatural; next, and more significantly, in the whole social 
movement which even in its radical form supposes that 
man can by a kind of titanic demonism come to what is his 
due and proper and natural order; again, surely we assert 
the idea of natural order in organicism, in holism, in all 
evolutionism, in functionalism, in instrumentalism, and in 
hormic psychology and in all the psychologies affirming 
tendencies, sets or inclinations, and perhaps in configura- 
tionism and structuralism. The notion of order seems to 
be everywhere proclaimed, just as if it were inevitable and 
a kind of “natural,” and granting now that we may not 
say with Driesch that order is a priori evident and that we 
may and must ask with Kant whether order in nature is 
real, still the philosopher would like to know why so many 


persons and groups and schools and ages one way or another 
keep bringing up the old idea of order. It is a bad penny 
of philosophy, and of human life. As Bergson said of final 
cause, so intimate with and integral to order, put it down in 
one form, it will come up in another: the idea never can be 
eradicated from the human mind. 


I am not trying to solve the problem of whether there is 
order in nature, but only to suggest in part the status, and 
we may say the permanent status, of this philosophical 
problem. , 

Now if there is order in nature, another and very impor- 
tant problem is at once given. For there certainly is an 
order made by man. What is the relation between the 
two—between nature and art, nature and will, the order 
found by man and the order made by man? Is the interna- 
tional order, for instance, though it is always to be made 
by man, nevertheless is some sense part of the order of 
nature? And so of the moral order. This is always being 
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achieved with man’s will as the executive power, and so far 
it is made by man. But does it fundamentally belong also 
to the order of nature? And do the order of fine arts and 
the order of mechanical arts, each made by man, belong 
likewise to the order given in nature? That is to say, does 
man in all his doing and all his making fall radically within 
the order of nature, and therefore is it true to say that if he 
is to achieve order in knowing or doing or making he can 
never act absolutely ad libitum? I should think this is one 
of the inevitable philosophical questions about order. And 
why, using Sigrid Undset’s words, why the imperturbability 
of order in nature and the ceaseless tumult of human wills? 

And if there is no order in nature, to which man is 
tethered, we have many difficult philosophical problems. 
How in that case does everyone so readily and we may say 
so naturally suppose there is order in nature, and how is it 
that nature goes through all the motions of seeking ends by 
way of means if she does not really do so? For in either 
case the same “nature” is given. Then too we have this 
weird problem. How is it that man the orderer, the lover 
and maker of order, has come to be in a world which 
eternally has been without order? To deny order would 
not in effect be any great simplification. 


Here we must dismiss this problem of the inter-relation- 
ships between order and order, so that we can come to the 
third part, namely the analysis and possible definition of 
order. Perhaps this is the basic philosophical problem, and 
the wonder is that so few of the great philosophers have 
worked on it. The order I refer to now is not merely our 
order or nature’s order, but any and all order. Because of 
its reality or at least its appearance in nature and because 
of the need for it in human life, “order” as a problem is 
plainly wished upon the philosopher, and his relative neglect 
of this problem is all the more queer when we reflect that 
the one thing man can directly know is order and all he can 
rightly do is to order. In our homes we have order, and 
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also in our thought, and in our finances, and we have order 
even in the very complicated downtown traffic. We talk 
also about the new order, and from various quarters we are 
promised and are threatened with this new order. But we 
should as men, not to say as philosophers, like a general 
definition. What is order? Some one should sooner or 
later face this problem of definition. The physicist will 
not do it, nor the churchman, the soldier, or the politician ; 
so the problem of definition is left by default, and besides 
was given by nature, to the philosopher. What, anyway, 
is order? 


The present paper may be called “the relation of phi- 
losophy to order,” and in that sense it is an attempt to 
state something of what philosophy has to do with order, 
or it may be called “ order as a philosophical problem,” and 
then it is a statement of some philosophical problems set 
by the fact and the need of order. But in either wording 
of this matter, the philosopher surely has to ask what order 
is. For if philosophy has anything at all to do with order, 
it certainly must try to define order. And fortunately we 
have from St. Augustine, in The City of God (XIX), this 
designation, good as far as it goes: Order is the arrange- 
ment of like and unlike things, giving to each its place. St. 
Thomas, working over this definition or delimitation, has 
stated the elements within any order. His words run like 
the following. Where there is order, something is before 
and something is after, yet this being before and after is not 
random or arbitrary but is relative to some principle, so that 
whatever the type of being, there may be said to be order 
among several things if one is before another on the ground 
of time or place or anything of the sort. On the ground of 
place we get one order, on that of time or dignity or origin 
we naturally get another. The most technical and most 
decisive element in order is this ground of order, which is 
called the ratio ordinis.’ It is this element that gives us 


8 In I Sent., d. 20, q. 1, a. 3; and 2-2, q. 26, a. 1, ¢. 
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the specific order achieved, and I think we must say that 
it is the formal principle or cause of order. On such 
analysis, order in our world would be constituted by an 
agent, for the sake of an end, out of materials that are 
ranked or ‘ordered one before or one above another, in the 
light of the formal principle or ratio ordinis, and although 
order of course cannot be had independently of end and iw 
right relation to the end, still I think it is not precise to 
say that the end is the formal principle, but only that in 
the realm of the practical the end is a quasi form and in a 
sense the form.* Elsewhere, St. Thomas goes so far as to 
say that we can know much about the great formal principle 
in the light of which all things in the created world are 
ranked and ordered. This principle, in a universe not static, 
is the ratio ordinis of a dynamic order; it is called “law ” 
and is summarily defined or designated as ratio operis and 
as quaedam ratio et regula operandi.® It is clear that law 
is the formal principle of order, since by law things always 
are sub-ordinated to an end.* On such a view the national 
order in our country has as formal principle the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 


Here we encounter our fourth set of problems, on the 
ontological place of order in the universe. Order may be 
considered heaven’s first law and also earth’s first law, and 
order may be said in St. Thomas’ word to be the best thing 
in the universe. But at this point our question is how 
order and law—if they are in nature and the universe— 
are there: whether they simply are there, or whether law 
is really the expression of reason, and order the work of 
wisdom, a wisdom that is either immanent in nature or 
transcendent to nature, or at once within nature and also 
beyond it. 


4Cf. 2-2, q. 4, a. 3, c., and q. 23, a. 8, c. 
5 Contra Gentiles, ITI, c. 114. 
61-2, q. 91, a. 1, ad 2. 
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I need not detail or emphasize this great problem of the 
cosmic status of order. If we know or at least grant that 
nature is the scene of order and ends and means, we still 
want to know about any conceivable orderer of nature, we 
want to know, in Dr. Pace’s words, whether “ purpose is the 
theme which runs through the whole of creation, maintains 
order and gives life its ultimate value.” Of course we must 
say with Walter Lippman that elemental among man’s 
needs is “the conviction that he is contained within the 
discipline of an ordered existence.” But more elemental 
that this crucial practical question is the theoretic one of 
whether nature has any orderer. For if we may say that 
order is in nature and is integral to nature, as integral to 
it as its own being and its movement, then the logically 
prior question becomes whether nature with its order and 
movement is or is not self-subsistent. What is called the 
naturalistic position says that nature with its order is simply 
there, and we are not to look outside of nature for the cause 
of what is found inside nature. Thus Sellars,’ for example: 
“The modern naturalist holds that order is intrinsic to 
nature however far down we go, that the units of nature are 
social and unite in ways expressive of their nature and the 
physical context. . . . Now the evolutionary naturalist of 
today is laying stress upon the significance of internal, selec- 
tive control by the trend of the accumulated organization.” 
One might think this statement an attempt to repeat and 
not to solve the problem, since the theistic reply always has 
been that not even nature, with all its competence, is self- 
subsistent, that nature has a cause other than itself, and 
that the order and direction of nature is such as to show that 
this cause is an orderer and director. And I think we may 
say with de Silva Tarouca® that the key to St. Thomas’ 
argument on this matter is had in his words: “ Omne enim 


7R. W. Sellars, Religion Coming of Age, pp. 218-219. 


8 Amédée de Silva Tarouca, “ L’idée d’ordre dans la philosophie de Saint 
Thomas,” Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie, v. 40 (1937), p. 350. The 
citation is from St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 2, a. 3, c. 
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quod naturaliter in alterum tendit, oportet quod hoc habeat 
ex aliquo dirigente ipsum in finem,” though usually St. 
Thomas handles the point simply in terms of the tendency 
to good, a tendency that is given in nature and that for the 
most part is effective. On this question, Kant® is a cross 
between a methodological theist and an ontological agnostic. 
Never, he says, will we be able to explain any organism or 
even the tiniest blade of grass by laws over which no mind 
has presided, and it is absurd to hope that some new New- 
ton will some day arrive with the explanation. But at that, 
he says, if we could look into the innermost secret and 
specifying principle of nature, perhaps we would see that it 
could be otherwise explained. How do we know that it 
could not be? 

In sum, then, among the main relationships of philosophy 
to order or the main problems raised for philosophy by the 
fact of order are these. 

First, what order universally is and what its elemental 
constituents are, and what it is and what its basic factors 
are in each case, such as morals or mechanics. 

Second, whether there is order in nature. And if so, 
a) how de we know it is there? and b) how does it manage 
to be there? and c) if we say that it is the work of some 
mind, how do we know this? 

Third, what is the relation of the order made by man to 
any such order found by man? How great and how real, 
in other words, is the hiatus between man and nature, and 
what is the fundamental oneness between them? Allowing 
that art-products and will-products imitate nature and yet 
truly diverge from nature, is it nevertheless true to say that 
all of them basically belong to nature? 

Replies to such questions would be a fair introduction to 
order as a philosophical problem. 

Leo R. Warp 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


® Kant’s Critique of Teleological Judgment, tr. by Meredith. 





PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN LOGIC 


lees purpose of this brief essay is to present, as simply 

and untechnically as possible, some considerations 
which appear to warrant an hypothesis regarding the nature 
of mathematical logic, and also to suggest how that hy- 
pothesis may be verified. Should the hypothesis prove to 
be true, the relation of modern logic to philosophy, particu- 
larly scholastic philosophy, will perhaps be easier to define, 
and one or two of the major problems raised for philosophy 
by recent developments in logic may emerge more clearly. 


Two preliminary observations are essential to the under- 
standing of the hypothesis about to be presented. The first 
is this: we shall be directly concerned with the calculus of 
unanalyzed propositions in a two-value system of logic. 
This, however, does not prevent our hypothesis from apply- 
ing to the less elementary parts of two-valued systems of 
logic, and also to the so-called multiple-valued logics such as 
those of Lukasiewicz and Tarski. For, as is well known, 
the other parts of two-valued systems, notably the calculus 
of classes and the calculus of propositional functions, are 
derivable from the calculus of unanalyzed propositions by 
some such method as that of the Principia Mathematica; 
and as for the multiple-valued logics, the reason why they 
too are affected will appear in due course. 

Secondly, we shall take for granted, throughout this dis- 
cussion, that all systems of mathematical logic are either 
truth-value systems or else reducible to some truth-value 
system: i. e., that the truth or falsity of any proposition 
expressible by translating a formula of such a system into 
English (replacing variables by symbols for their values, 
where necessary), depends solely on the truth-value of the 
propositions and functions whose symbols are component 
parts of the formula in question; quite irrespective of the 
content or meaning of the component propositions thus 
represented. In other words, we are accepting without 
argument the view that mathematical logic is extensional 
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rather than intensional. In adopting this position, we seem 
to be excluding from consideration the so-called modal 
logics, at least one of which, namely, Lewis’s system of strict 
implication, is explicitly presented by its author as an in- 
tensional logic. It seems more than likely, however, that 
what is to be said here of truth-value systems will be ap- 
plicable to the modal logics also. The appearance, within 
Lewis’s own system, of paradoxes of strict implication which 
are exactly analogous to the paradoxes of material implica- 
tion in truth-value systems, suggested to the present writer 
a line of investigation which ultimately led to the conclusion 
that the non-extensional character of this system is rather 
apparent than real. The conclusion thus arrived at some 
five years ago was based on considerations which were 
mainly non-mathematical; and hence there was little hope 
of rendering it acceptable to the majority of modern 
logicians who, being mathematicians themselves, have a 
natural tendency to view with suspicion any conclusion 
about mathematical logic which has not been established 
by a mathematical proof. At present, however, there is 
considerable hope that this conclusion will be more widely 
accepted, since three alternative methods of proving it 
mathematically are now available. With regard to the 
third of these methods, a recent writer on logic makes the 
following comments: 

“However, complete identification between the logic of 
modality and an extensional logic can be established by E. 
V. Huntington’s method. . . . In this manner C. I. Lewis’s 
calculus of strict implication, which was originally offered 
as a logic of irreducible modality, is shown to have the same 
properties as Huntington’s extensional system in which 
every expression is a truth-function....”* If it is indeed 


1Ushenko, The Problems of Logic (Princeton University Press, 1941), 
p. 42; cf. pp. 88-43. How fully other experts would agree with this author’s 
opinion of the proofs referred to above, I cannot say. Hence I hesitate to 
express more than a hope that the conclusion mentioned in the text will be 
generally accepted. 
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true that the logic of modality is reducible to an extensional 
system, such reducibility would seem to indicate that modal 
logics and extensional logics are fundamentally of the same 
nature. Hence we seem justified in concluding that the 
hypothesis which we wish to offer regarding the nature of 
truth-value systems applies also to modal systems of logic. 

The data on which this hypothesis rests are taken from 
a paper which was read in 1936 by an English mathe- 
matician to a group of philosophers at one of the Oxford 
colleges.? The lecturer’s main concern was “to point out 
a similarity of structure between parts of logic and a part 
of elementary mathematics not usually drawn upon by 
symbolic logic.” The purpose of so doing, he tells us, is 

“not to underpin formal logic, or to contribute to the 
theory of inference, but to suggest: 

first, a more genetic and more inevitable introduction 
than usual of certain logical symbols, and this without con- 
structing an algebra ad hoc. 


secondly: a collateral instrument for the manipulation of 
those symbols, equally adapted to two-valued and to 
multiple-valued logics, and sometimes easier to handle than 
the matrix method.” 


In pursuance of this twofold aim, the lecturer begins by 
explaining in detail the principles and the method employed 
in constructing the algebras of remainder-class rings modulo 
2, 3, 4,...%n. Then, turning his attention to the algebra 
of the remainder-class ring modulo 2, he notes that “ there 
are modulo 2 only 16 functionally distinct polynomials in 2 


2A copy of this lecture, which so far as I know has never appeared in 
print, was kindly placed at my disposal by its author, the Reverend A. D. 
Steele, S.J., now lecturing in mathematics at Heythrop College, Chipping 
Norton, Oxfordshire. All quotations in the text, unless explicitly identified, 
are taken from this lecture, and such other portions of it have been sum- 
marized as are relevant to an understanding of the hypothesis here 
presented. While acknowledging my indebtedness to Father Steele, I do 
not wish to suggest that he would agree with the conclusions here drawn 
from his lecture. Any errors detectable in the above account of his work 
are of course my own. 
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variables.” After presenting these in tabular form, he 
observes that “in a two-valued logic there are only 16 dis- 
tinct logical functions of two propositions.” These, of 
course, are the well-known truth-functions listed in Witt- 
genstein’s table.* A comparison of these logical functions 
with the above-mentioned algebraic functions brings out the 
fact that there is an exact correspondence between them: 

“ There exists, in other words, an ‘ isomorphism’ (identity 
of relational structure) between (a) polynomials in 2 
variables modulo 2 and (b) logical functions of two proposi- 
tional functions in a two-valued logic.” This exact corre- 
spondence enables the lecturer to “attach to each such 
logical function such a polynomial”; whereupon he pro- 
ceeds to discuss “ (1) some advantages of manipulation, 
(2) some helps to understanding other symbolic logics, 
(3) the transition to multiple-valued logics, (4) suggestions 
for further development.” 

It is impossible to attempt here anything like an adequate 
summary of the many interesting points treated under these 
four headings. One, at least, should be mentioned in pass- 
ing: the algebraic background of the Principle of Duality, 
set forth under heading “ (2).” Of more immediate rele- 
vance to our present topic is the following observation, 
under heading “ (3).” 

“The extension to multiple-valued logics is immediate; 
instead of the remainder-class ring modulo 2, use that 
modulo 3. The appropriate polynomials can be found by 
an existing algebraic process, known as Lagrange’s Inter- 
polation formula. The polynomials corresponding to the 
C-, O-, E- and A- functions of Lukasiewicz can be given.” 

We are now in a position to indicate how the data pre- 
sented in this lecture suggest an hypothesis regarding the 
nature of mathematical logic. In view of the fact that an 
exact correspondence, or one-to-one isomorphism, obtains 
between a two-valued logic and the algebra of the remain- 


3 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922), *5.101. 
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der-class ring modulo 2, it follows that this logic, on the 
one hand, and this algebra, on the other, are simply alterna- 
tive interpretations of one and the same abstract mathe- 
matical system.* This, as will be seen, is a straightforward 
conclusion drawn from the above data, with nothing hy- 
pothetical about it. The hypothesis proper is as follows. 
This particular case of correspondence, together with Father 
Steele’s assertion that an appropriate remainder-class ring 
algebra can be constructed for the various multiple-valued 
logics, suggests the possibility that there may be, in all other 
cases also, a one-to-one isomorphism between each such 
algebra and the system of logic to which it corresponds. 
In other words, it seems not unlikely that such an iso- 
morphism will be found to obtain between a three-valued 
logic and the algebra modulo 3, between a four-valued logic 
and the algebra modulo 4, and in general, between an n- 
valued logic and the algebra of the remainder-class ring 
modulo n. 


Should this possibility turn out to be an actual fact, we 
shall be able to make the following statements categorically 
about the nature of mathematical logic, instead of putting 
them forward as an hypothesis. Since every system of 
mathematical logic is simply a remainder-class ring algebra 
in disguise, each one is just an alternative interpretation of 
some abstract mathematical system which represents, in- 
determinately, both a system of logic and a corresponding 
remainder-class ring algebra. In the case of any abstract 
system constructed according to the principles and methods 
outlined by Father Steele in the first part of his paper, we 
may read its postulates and formulae as “statements” 
either about relations between remainder-classes of integers 


4A mathematician, I believe, would say “representations” rather than 
“interpretations” here. I have chosen the latter word because it seems 
less likely to obscure a very important fact, namely: that an abstract 
mathematical system is itself a representation of the form of all those 
systems of entities which are (in the technical sense of the word) its 
“ representations.” 
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or about relations between truth-values of propositions. 
And there is no reason, in principle, to exclude other possible 
interpretations of the same abstract system, each of which 
would give rise to another “reading” of the system. 
Furthermore, if the ideal of mathematical logic is, as has 
been so often maintained, complete abstractness and com- 
plete generality, these abstract mathematical systems, or 
system-forms, whereof logical systems are only interpreta- 
tions or exemplifications, would seem to be the embodiment, 
so to speak, of that ideal. If so, we shall have to admit 
that “ pure logic,” insteady of being the parent trunk where- 
of “ pure mathematics ” is a branch, is itself a comparatively 
“impure” exemplification of pure mathematics. 

All these statements must remain hypothetical, however, 
until the supposition on which their truth depends has been 
established as a fact. We have ventured to present the 
above hypothesis in the hope that some competent mathe- 
matician may be sufficiently interested to investigate further 
the assumption on which it rests: namely, that there exists 
a one-to-one isomorphism between an n-valued logic and 
the algebra of remainder-class ring modulo n. Once this 
assumption has been verified by some suitable method of 
proof, it will still remain to be seen whether there is any 
mathematical objection to our concluding, on the basis of 
such isomorphism, that mathematical logic is simply an 
exemplification of abstract mathematics. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which thus confront a 
verification of our hypothesis regarding the nature of mathe- 
matical logic, the consequences of such verification are suf- 
ficiently interesting to justify our mentioning one or two 
of them here. We have already alluded to the effect of 
this view on the logistic thesis that pure mathematics is a 
branch of pure logic. Much more important for philosophy 
is the further consequence that if the view here presented 
is correct, the whole problem of the nature of mathematical 
logic resolves itself into the problem of the nature of ab- 
stract mathematics. Moreover, many of the criticisms 
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leveled against the earlier logic by mathematical logicians 
may well be based on the assumption that all logic is re- 
ducible to mathematics. The current belief, at any rate, is 
that mathematical logic is a more highly developed form 
of the comparatively primitive logic of Aristotle and the 
scholasties.° 
JOHN J. WELLMUTH, S.J. 

Loyola University, Chicago. 





PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN PSYCHOLOGY 


7" establish the order of Psychology and Metaphysics is 

to embark on the thorny problem of a classification 
of the sciences. Some textbooks lead one to think this 
question was settled once and for all long ago. Actually 
through the growth of the sciences and the deepening of 
philosophical reflection this problem has a constantly de- 


veloping history that is interesting and important.” 


The various orders that have been established have been 
guided by various points of view. These different points 
of view were either the pedagogical; the hierarchical, i. e., 
the importance of the objects studied; the historical or the 
point of view of formation in time; the psychological which 
is that of invention; the theological; and lastly the critical 
or more correctly the theoretical. 


The theological is a point of view extrinsic to those 
sciences that are not themselves theological; the historical 
might establish an order that is purely accidental. The 
same could be true of the psychological as an order of inven- 


5 This view of the history of logic, which is widely accepted by the 
manuals now in use in the schools, is fully outlined in Scholz’s Geschichte 
der Logik (Berlin, 1931), pp. 1-21. 


1F. Van Steenberghen, Réflexions sur la systematization philosophique 
Revue Néoscholastique de Philosophie, Louvain, tome 41, Mai 1938, pp. 
191 sqq. 
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tion following the devious path of the seeking mind. The 
pedagogical has to deal with practical rather than specula- 
tive difficulties. There is left, then, as the most funda- 
mental view the theoretical, i. e., the order which arises from 
our knowledge of the order of things. The theoretical point 
of view may in turn be conditioned by the notion of system. 
If all sciences are viewed as being or tending to be perfect, 
closed systems as an ideal geometry, a classification of the 
sciences even from a theoretical viewpoint will be quite 
different from such a classification by a philosopher who 
considers science and so its systematic character to be an 
analogical and not a univocal conception.’ 

This paper then will consider the order of Psychology and 
Metaphysics from the theoretical point of view without 
presupposing the idea of system as closed. As you may 
note, I use the word “ metaphysics” rather than the term 
“philosophy ” because the opposition of psychology and 
philosophy might imply the view of certain scientists that 
science in its positive and experimental form, i. e., what we 
term “ Experimental Psychology ” is and should be the sole 
science that deals with the psychological real. As I be- 
lieve that philosophy has much to say about the psycho- 
logical I dislike surrendering the term to the positive 
sciences. On the other hand, I admit that the juxtaposition 
of Psychology and Metaphysics does not avoid all dif- 
ficulties, yet it seems to me to imply a sufficient distinction 
to permit of a discussion of their relations and at the same 
time to avoid the more absolute distinction of “ science ” 
versus philosophy. 

Moreover, in the discussion of this intricate problem of 
order it does not seem that the three degrees of abstraction 
offer us an unquestionable guide, for they themselves are 
the subject of much questioning. We find the Aristotelian 
scholar, M. Mansion, presenting considerations that show 


2G. B. Phelan, Saint Thomas and Analogy, Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. 4-5. 
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the Aristotelian doctrine of the three degrees to be very 
questionable.* While the Thomist, M. Van Steenberghen 
states, rather radically perhaps, that Thomism should 
“ definitely free itself from the mirage of the three degrees 
of abstraction ”.* On the other hand M. Maritain makes 
a scholarly use of them in distinguishing and unifying the 
sciences.© But many difficulties come to the fore when he 
maintains that in the first degree of abstraction (Physical 
level) mind views a certain intelligibility, a generic formal 
object which is conceptualized by mind in specifically dif- 
ferent ways so as to give the object of the philosophy of 
nature or the object of the empiro-schematic sciences. The 
difficulty lies in this: the general formal object seems to lose 
its consistency and intelligibility when one places as specific 
manifestations of it both Philosophy and positive empirical 
sciences. 

So because of these varying opinions which it would take — 
another paper to discuss the surer way seems to be to con- 
sider the sciences themselves before fitting them into the 
framework of the three degrees of abstraction. 

As we mentioned above the title “ Psychology ” is in some 
minds identified with Experimental Psychology; in others, 
it covers both Experimental and Rational Psychology. 


At the present moment many persons question the exis- 
tence of Rational Psychology but scarcely any the existence 
of Experimental Psychology and popularly speaking every 
one considers the latter as a science. Yet if we reflect on 
that statement, “ Psychology is a science ” and consult Psy- 


3 A. Mansion, La physique aristotelicienne et la philosophie, Revue Néo- 
scholastique de Philosophie, Louvain, tome 39, Fev. 1936, pp. 16 sqq. 

“Voila quelques considerations qu’on peut opposer a la doctrine aris- 
totelicienne des deux premiers degrés d’abstraction, laquelle parait, des lors, 
d’une valeur fort contestable.” 


4F. Van Steenberghen, op. cit. 


5J. Maritain, Les degrés du Savoir, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1932, 
chaps. II and IV; La Philosophie de la Nature, Paris, P. Tequi, 1935. 
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chological reviews we may become somewhat bewildered by 
the facts that face us. The clearest point is a negative one. 
Psychology is not a science identical in structure with the 
physico-mathematical sciences. To state it more positively: 
at the moment, it is not a systematic science.® 


The meaning of this statement: Psychology is not a sys- 
tematic science, can only be determined by noting what are 
considered to be the essential steps of this type of science. 


First of all, there is the acceptance of psychological facts 
—facts having a character that is peculiar to them. Other- 
wise Psychology as a particular study would not even be 
thought of. For even if these facts are eventually explained 
in physical, biological or physiological terms’ it seems at 
the outset there are some differentiating aspects of certain 
phenomena that originated the study. Moreover most 
psychologists admit that these final physiological, biological 
or physical explanations are only in most cases, indirect ex- 
planations of psychological phenomena or only a partial 
explanation. 

The second step could be considered as the empirical 
observation of psychological phenomena in ourselves or 
others. This would be observation in a more specific fashion 
as opposed to the general, almost prescientific recognition of 
psychological facts. It implies only the positive approach. 

Thirdly, there is the attempt to make observation into 
the strictly experimental fact. In other words, experi- 
mentation is controlled observation. It makes precise cer- 
tain aspects; introduces measurements if possible and 
attempts to establish relations between these aspects. 
Moreover, if it is possible these relations are quantitatively 
expressed though not necessarily interpreted in a quantita- 
tive fashion, e. g., the rating of an intelligence test. Some 


6 Fauville, La psychologie est-elle systematique?, Revue Néoscholastique 
de Philosophie, Louvain, tome 42, Nov. 1939, pp. 572-584. 


7A. Lalande, Histoire de la Psychologie au dizx-neuvieme siecle, Traité 
de Psychologie, ed. G. Dumas, Tome 2, pp. 368 sqq. 
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psychological facts will, of course, never lend themselves to 
a technique of measuring. But it is important to remember 
that in the field of the experimental fact some method or 
technique of control is present and so this fact cannot be 
viewed independently of the method. Usually it is such 
facts that are entitled scientific, as the methodic control is 
supposed to free the matter in the greatest possible degree 
of purely subjective elements. It is these facts too that 
form the basis for the general, inductive or statistical laws 
of phenomena. 

But beyond facts it seems necessary from our experience 
in mathematico-physical sciences to have hypotheses and 
theories to interpret and to synthesize the facts. Theory 
becomes a framework in which the facts are presented and 
interpreted and in terms of which further research is carried 
on. Thus in the spiral development of science, methods or 
techniques of research presuppose a certain theory; they 
are in terms of it and so it follows that facts reached through 
these methods presuppose a certain theoretical outlook. If 
there is a theory that covers all the facts then it can sum- 
marize all the data and the science looked at from its the- 
oretical side presents the character of a deductive science— 
because the ideal theory would allow of the deduction of all 
the scientific facts and relations it is supposed to synthesize. 
It might be said the form is deductive though the signifi- 
cance is inductive. Mathematical physics of our day pre- 
sents the clearest picture of the immense role of theory in 
positive science. 

It cannot be repeated too often that though theoretically 
fact, law and theory are separate steps in a science, prac- 
tically they often involve each other. Thus it is necessary 
for the scientist to maintain a critical attitude toward his 
science so as to discern the role of each factor. He has to 
be able to discern what in “ scientific fact” is the given; 
in what manner that given is abstracted from its content 
and also whether he understands it in terms of his theo- 
retical interpretation. 
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Now we may ask: is Experimental Psychology a science 
with all these steps? Is Experimental Psychology a sys- 
tematic science? That is, has it uniformity of method or 
technique and one predominant theory for synthesizing and 
interpreting experimental facts? As one psychologist ® 
says: there certainly have been psychologies that have 
claimed to be systematic and sufficient such as the system 
of Wundt, the Gestalt School, Watson’s Behaviorism and 
also perhaps the Functional Psychology of Dewey. Among 
the more current examples, though perhaps less influential 
is first, “operationism in Psychology”. This theory in 
psychology is said to be based on Bridgman’s notion in 
physics that the meaning of a physical concept implies 
nothing more than a description of the operations of the 
experiment. A second example that is current at the 
moment is represented by those advocating postulational 
technique following the structure of Logistics.’ 

All these examples show us that Experimental Psycholo- 
gists desire to construct a systematic science, but the 
numerous attempts and the criticism that accompanies 
each, also proves that these systematic attempts do not 
adequately cover the entire field of psychological phe- 
nomena. Moreover, the different methods and techniques 
used to study Psychological facts also prove the impossi- 
bility at the moment of speaking of a systematic science. 
Thus it seems more truly scientific, that is, more truly in 
accord with the material at hand and the demand of pre- 
cision to accept multiple scientific projects of research using 
various methods. Considering these points we may con- 
clude that Experimental Psychology has a scientific char- 


8 Fauvelle, op. cit.; cf. Ch. H. Rushnick, “ Psychology Tomorrow,” Psy- 
chology Review, Vol. XLIV, 1937. 


®°R. H. Water and L. A. Pennington, “Operationism in Psychology,” 
Psychology Review, Vol. XLV, 1938. 


10 L,, O. Kattsoff, “ Philosophy, Psychology and Postulational Technique,” 
Psychology Review, Vol. XLVI, 1939, pp. 62-74. 
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acter and yet is not a systematic science. Thus the title 
“science” as applied to Experimental Psychology and the 
Physico-mathematical sciences has not exactly the same 
meaning. 

The discussion of the ultimate possibility of an experi- 
mental systematic Psychology is beyond the scope of this 
paper but there are a few points in connection with this 
question which must be stressed. 


First, a necessary connection between reality and theory 
does not seem to be demanded. In other words, phenomena 
can be studied in terms of more than one theory as the role 
of theory is one of organization and arrangement through 
a sufficient but minimum number of concepts—and yet 
theory is not absolutely arbitrary. As any physical theory 
must necessarily pose a spatio-temporal reality so it seems 
that any psychological theory would have to pose a symbol 
or concept as indicating life, either sentient or intelligent 
though not as translating its ontological value. Otherwise 
it would seem that the specifically psychological would be 
reduced to the spatio-temporal and that would be an arbi- 
trary annihilation of psychology. as such. Actually it 
would seem to imply the philosophical position of denying 
any specific character to psychological facts. The scientist 
as scientist must not be a philosopher but the paradox 
remains that as a man he must philosophize somewhat, not 
to be a philosopher but to be a true scientist. In other 
words, he must be critical of his theory in order to discern 
whether it is a working hypothesis or a philosophical posi- 
tion—and even as a working hypothesis it cannot deny the 
reality which is the raison d’étre of his scientific study. 


But even supposing we had reached the ideal stage of 
possessing a sufficient knowledge of psychical phenomena 
and there seemed to be but one, adequate theory for organ- 
izing these facts this theory, no matter how speculative, 
would not be philosophy. Many modern psychologists as 
well as other scientists do not understand this point. They 
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identify the theory of science with philosophy. If theory 
and philosophy could be identified it is perfectly correct to 
say “... when we philosophize the intellectual processes and 
procedures are not a whit different from those which con- 
stitute the so-called scientific approach ”.** But this posi- 
tion cannot be maintained for the theory is not an insight 
into the nature of reality of the thing such that we see that 
ontologically these phenomena are founded in that nature. 
It is just that lack of knowledge of nature that forces us to 
the development of scientific studies. Phenomena as a 
whole and then only from a certain point of view, give us 
but a relatively slight insight into the nature of a thing but 
a study of phenomena as such can as it were identify, de- 
limit, outline the thing by making precise its phenomena 
and their relations and the phenomenal relations of the 
thing with other things. We thus obtain an indirect knowl- 
edge of its nature and are able, to some extent, to control 
and use it. Theory only reorganizes this phenomenal 
knowledge. It reconstructs the whole in terms of the pre- 
cise knowledge reached through observation and experiment. 
It is a whole of the same intellectual level—a knowledge of 
phenomena. It surpasses such knowledge in its schematic 
character and in its unifying role but the point of view, the 
“sight ” it affords intelligence is not that of philosophy. 
Science we say in none of its stages is philosophy. More 
than that the positive scientific study of the psychological 
life of man does not cover all that there is to be said about 
that life. The scientist and philosopher can both start with 
the same object e. g., the material world as such or the 
living or the sentient or man as a material living, sentient, 
willing, intelligent nature. All these natures are objects 
intelligible in a slight degree to both philosopher and 
scientist but not so intelligible that man must not go on 
to be a scientist or a philosopher. The scientist attempts 


11J. A. Gengerelli, “The Dichotomy of Science and Philosophy,” 
Psychology Review, Vol. XLIV, 1937, p. 126; cf. L. O. Kattsoff, op. cit. 
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to make the intelligibility of the particular nature he studies 
more manifest by concentrating upon its manifestations, 
its phenomena and their relations among themselves and 
with other things. He limits himself to that particular 
point of view. This manner of procedure will enable him 
to classify the nature but in limiting his view to the mani- 
festations as manifestations it may make the place and 
relations of the thing more intelligible but it excludes in- 
telligibility of its nature—the “Why” of the manifesta- 
tions and their order. 

The philosopher starts with the intelligible object and 
considers also its phenomena but only in so far as they give 
him an insight into its nature. He, as you might say, goes 
back into the thing scrutinizing this being that is given to 
him as movable, changing, quantitative, living, etc. and 
asking what sort of being must such a one be? What is its 
character as being? Is it identical with, for example, its 
quantitative aspects? If there is not identity between a 
thing and its phenomena, phenomena must have a relation 
with it. A little thought and acquaintance with philosophy 
will show that our scrutiny of these natures yields only a 
very general intelligibility of them but poor as it is, it is 
fundamentally the sort of knowledge the mind of man 
seeks. Because of its inadequacy we cannot dispense with 
the indirect approach of the scientist but neither can the 
deeper more fundamental question of the philosopher 
summed up in the famous question “ Why is there some- 
thing rather than nothing? ”—be dispensed with if the mind 
of man is to have any satisfaction. 

Now the philosopher who studies man with reference to 
his Psychology seems to have an advantage, for example, 
over the philosopher who studies the material world be- 
cause he can know himself feeling, desiring, knowing. 
There is here as in no other case an intimate union of 
subject and object. But immediately there rises before his 
mind the objections of Experimental Psychology against 
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introspection and he may ask are those objections such that 
it is impossible for us to give any meaning to terms such 
as “willing” and “thinking” independently of some 
“ objective ” experiment? 

First, what does Experimental Psychology mean by in- 
trospection? ** By introspection is meant “ the procedure 
thanks to which it would be possible to know and to analyze 
facts of the interior life: that which is ‘ given ’ in experience, 
that which ‘is’; ‘that which exists’ at a moment of time 
in mental life”’.* It stresses, therefore, the existential in 
the sense of that which is exactly given in its concrete 
singleness in this moment of experience in our mental life. 
This attempted isolation and determination of a moment 
of consciousness does, I believe, offer almost insurmountable 
difficulties as the critics of introspectionism have pointed 
out. Moreover, if the aim of Experimental Psychology is 
to found a science having some resemblance to the character 
of other sciences of nature such as Physics, introspection 
without any “ objective ” counterpart does not lend itself 
as a method to such a task. 

But if such a task is not the aim in view and if intro- 
spection is taken in the broader meaning of reflection there 
is no insurmountable. difficulty. Reflection reaches its 
highest point “in a simple view, an intuitive perception of 
mind ” which enables us to “ describe the object of knowl- 
edge in its form of object which amounts to manifesting the 
nature of the relations that the object of knowledge main- 
tains with the subject or the faculty which knows ”’."* 

In this way we are led immediately to the intuitive act 
which should put us in possession of the essence of the act 
of knowledge and which no explanation can replace.*® 


12 A. Michotte, Revue Néoscholastique de Philosophie, Louvain, tome 39, 
mai 1936, p. 215. 


13 A. Michotte, zbid., p. 209. 


14Yves Simon, L’Ontologie du connaitre, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1934, pp. 9-10. 


15 Jbid., p. 10. 
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To call into question that power is to call into question 
something more fundamental and primary than any outlook 
that can be taken by the Experimental Psychologist, for it 
is presupposed by him. It is mind’s reflection on its knowl- 
edge that shows the scientist the significance of Experi- 
mental Psychology and the value of its findings. It also 
shows man he can say directly very fundamental things 
about himself as a sensitive, appetitive, intellectual being. 

A less immediate approach to the knowledge of psychical 
activities is advocated by some philosophical psychologists.*® 
They suggest that we consider among our “ external” 
activities that one which marks and distinguishes us as 
human. This they say is language. We then reflect on 
language to grasp its full significance and all that it implies. 
Such an undertaking would not be the same as a purely 
experimental one. True, it would entail observation but 
also reflection, interpretation and reasoning on all the con- 
ditions or factors that make language and its significance 
such as it is. 

This device of finding the point of departure of rational 
psychology in reflection on language has the advantage of 
appealing to the pure experimentalist who may besides have 
a tendency to purely empirical philosophy. As it starts 
with external activity it may more easily constrain him to 
perceive that a field of knowledge lies outside that given by 
his purely experimental technique. It may also act as a 
valuable check on the philosopher who attempts to find too 
much in his direct reflection on psychical activity. On the 
other hand, language does not seem to be the absolutely 
necessary point of departure. This approach also is bristling 
with the same difficulties that confront the metaphysician 
who becomes a metaphysician through logic. 


This brings us to our next difficulty. Does this intelligible 
insight into human psychical activities constitute the science 


16A,. Marc, Le Point de départ d’une psychologie rationelle, Revue 
Néoscholastique de Philosophie, tome 42, Nov. 1939, pp. 533-571. 
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of Rational Psychology? If we answer, yes, what becomes 
of the classification of the sciences that considers Rational 
Psychology as a particularized metaphysics or a metaphysics 
of the Rational Person? Would it be better to say that the 
term “Rational Psychology” is too indefinite and really 
covers as M. Donceel suggests a philosophical Psychology 
distinct from a Metaphysical Psychology.** The proposal 
is suggestive for it crystalizes the difficulty that Metaphysics 
seems to presuppose philosophical Psychology and from 
some points of view, philosophical Psychology seems to 
suppose metaphysical principles. On the other hand M. 
Donceel’s suggestion is difficult of explanation when he says 
the Metaphysical Psychology is purely deductive. 

M. Maritain also presents us with suggestions that should 
be seriously considered. He demands prior to metaphysics 
a philosophy of corruptible and mutable being which in- 
cludes not only the material, physical world but also the 
vegetative and sensitive—and we may add that man even as 
an intelligent being enters here as a being of nature. The 
philosophy of nature is the philosophy of “ tel étre et tel 
autre’ **—the philosophy of specifically diverse beings. 
This philosophy of nature is not metaphysics which con- 
siders the pure intelligibility of being in as much as it is 
being and so does not consider specifically any type of being. 
Moreover, he adds that this philosophy is “une connais- 
sance de type scientifique, un savoir proprement dit, une 
philosophie de l’univers sensible du changement, du mouve- 
ment, du devenir.” *® Together with the sciences of nature 
it forms a “ univers d’intelligibilité essentiellement distinct 
de l’univers métaphysique ”’.”° 


17M. Doncel, Discussion aux journées d’etudes de Louvain, Revue Néo- 
scholastique de Philosophie, tome 39, aout 1936, p. 452. 


18 J. Maritain, Science et Sagesse, Paris, Lavergerie, circa 1935, p. 75. 
19 Tbid., p. 72. 
20 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Yet, however, distinct metaphysics is for us, it presup- 
poses from the material point of view a philosophy of 
nature. Otherwise, it would be without a basis. In other 
words, metaphysics must be materially based on intelligible 
beings—on a philosophy of these beings. Yet metaphysics 
itself as a science of being in as much as it is being, is 
formally independent of the Philosophy of Nature. 

This sharp distinction is somewhat modified when he 
invokes the principle “causae ad invicem sunt causae”’. 
Thus metaphysics in presupposing a philosophy of nature 
in turn is necessary to the healthy constitution of a philos- 
ophy of nature. Metaphysics is the supreme regulative 
science but this role can be effective for the science of 
phenomena only through a philosophy of nature where the 
metaphysician sees the “ analogies of realities and truths 
which are his proper objects”. In a sense this regulative 
role is a factor in the development of the other sciences of 
phenomena because the principles of the regulating science 
orientate thought, orientate the research, though they do 
not intervene in the structure itself of the knowledge ’’.”” 

We might also add that M. Maritain does not expect the 
Philosophy of Nature to be developed in its fullness before 
it can serve as a basis for Metaphysics, but only in its most 
general lines. It might be well to repeat also that M. 
Maritain, in speaking of a Philosophy of Nature has prima- 
rily in mind the philosophy which is the complement of 
experimental physical and biological sciences. He is not 
very explicit on the question of psychology. Moreover, it 
is evident in his discussion of the proof of the existence of 
God, that pensée, thought, is there treated ontologically. 
“Thought, in as much as it is thought ”’,”* seems actually 
interchangeable with “being in as much as it is being.” 


21 Ibid., p. 75. 
22 J. Maritain, Philosophie de la Nature, op. cit., p. 105. 
23 J. Maritain, Les degres de Savoir, op. cit., pp. 440 sqq. 
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Thus, he seems to indicate in another fashion from that of 
M. Donceel, a philosophical psychology and a metaphysical 
psychology. 

In search for a solution, I find this difficulty in M. Mari- 
tain’s position: It seems impossible to have a philosophy 
of nature established as such, without the principles of 
metaphysics. But does that mean then that metaphysics 
for us is without a material basis, and must we return to 
the Wolffian position that M. Maritain so rightly criticizes? 
I think not. 

We can discern a certain intelligibility of the beings of 
nature the physical, living, sentient, intellectual, which are 
the connatural objects of our knowledge. This intelligi- 
bility can be considered in a certain sense synonymous with 
philosophical knowledge. Therefore it can be said that we 
have a philosophical knowledge of this being and that being 
which leads us and at the same time is the material basis 
for our metaphysical knowledge of beings as being. On the 
other hand, philosophical knowledge is not strictly synony- 
mous with this first insight of intelligibility if we consider 
the emphasis not on this or that, but on being. This em- 
phasis is added to the first intelligible insight only after we 
have developed metaphysics and have applied its principles 
analogically to the specifically different beings. In this 
stage it seems the metaphysical principles enter in- 
trinsically, though analogically, into the construction of a 
philosophical science. Thus a full fledged philosophy of 
nature seems to have its place after rather than prior to 
metaphysics. Furthermore this seems particularly true of 
psychology as a philosophical science because it considers 
not only a nature, an individual, but also a person. And 
existence, i. e., the notion of being with the emphasis on 
existence is basic in the treatment of personality. 

Perhaps the position would be clearer if we recall that the 
object of the intellect is being but its immediate object is 
this or that being of nature. It grasps being as natures that 
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are with the same emphasis on nature or essence yet not as 
separate from existence. This might be the first stage of 
intelligibility. As its reflection and insight deepens it con- 
siders the natures that are with the emphasis on are or 
existence, yet not as separated from essence. And lastly 
we return to the study of these natures as analogues of 
being and erect in the strict sense of the word a philosophy 
of nature, in this case a psychology of the rational being. 


So we conclude: experimental psychology exists and is 
justified as a complement to the poverty of our philosophical 
insight. It is a positive experimental science. As such it 
has no necessary priority over our general knowledge of the 
intelligibility of the sentient, intelligent being. In other 
words, science as science is not the starting point of philoso- 
phy. Science and philosophy have different directions and 
demand different mental outlooks. But that does not mean 
that the philosophical psychologist should not follow the 
experimental psychologist and constantly evaluate his re- 
sults, re-read his findings from his philosophical standpoint. 
On the other hand there is a yet greater obligation on the 
part of the experimental psychologist to understand some- 
thing of philosophical psychology. If he does not, not only 
is his knowledge as a psychologist incomplete but as a man 
he lacks the principles that indicate the limits and place of 
his science. One cannot be as a man solely a positive 
scientist, such an attempt only makes a man a positivist. 
One has to be something of a philosopher to remain a true 
scientist, for one must recognize philosophy of nature as the 
indispensable complement of positive knowledge. And both 
the philosopher of nature and the scientist must recognize 
metaphysics—the science of the exigencies of being as being 
as the supreme science of our purely human knowledge. 

ELIZABETH SALMON 
Dept. of Philosophy 


Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 





PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sina one word in the title of this paper that seems to 

call for definition is order. The others are more or 
less non-controversial and will be used in their customary 
meanings. With order the case is quite different. The ex- 
pression the “ New Order in Europe” has perverted this 
excellent word and made it synonymous with blood purges 
and concentration camps. Order in its legitimate sense may 
be defined as the systematic arrangement of a given number 
of persons or things into a harmonious pattern according to 
some central purpose. The term that stands out in this 
definition is purpose. 

Limiting this concept of order to persons it should be 
remembered that to the Greeks human life had meaning 
only when viewed in relation to some end or good. Cicero 
explains the nature of this end or good: “ But that which is 
not itself a means to anything else, but to which all else is 
a means, is what the Greeks term the Telos, the highest, 
ultimate or final Good” (De Finibus, Loeb Classical 
Library, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1921, p. 47). 
Aristotle begins Book One of his Ethics and Book One of his 
Politics with a treatment of purposes, that of the Ethics 
with a description of the Chief Good as “that which all 
things aim at,” and that of the Politics with a discussion 
of the purposes of acity. Incidentally, although the Ethics 
and the Politics are usually published separately, Aristotle 
planned them as one continuous work with the Ethics laying 
the foundation for the Politics. In his thought the legis- 
lator must also be a moralist and keep before him the aims 
of the moral law. Significantly the honorary society, the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at least in its insignia, adopts the same 
philosophy of purpose by employing the figure of a helms- 
man steering a boat, the letters Phi Beta Kappa being said 
to mean ¢urosodia Bio xuvBepvfrns, philosophy is the pilot of life. 
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St. Thomas is in complete accord with Aristotle that the 
Chief Good is the principle of order in human association, 
although, to be sure, he does not agree with him on the 
nature of the Chief Good itself. To St. Thomas the Chief 
Good is Almighty God, to Aristotle it is something that may 
be called the “ complete life.’ The notion of order as re- 
lated to ends runs all through St. Thomas. He teaches: 
“Now there are two conditions required for things to be 
well ordered. First, that they be ordained to their due end, 
which is the principle of the whole order in matters of 
action: since those things that happen by chance outside 
of the intention of the end, or are not done seriously but 
for fun, are said to be inordinate. Secondly, that which 
is done in view of the end should be proportionate to the 
end. From this it follows that the reason for whatever 
conduces to the end is taken from the end; thus the reason 
for the disposition of a saw is taken from cutting, which is 
its end, as stated in Phys. 11,9” (S. T. I-II, Q. 102, A. 1). 

According to this concept of order as something essen- 
tially dependent on ends, to what extent is there order or 
disorder in the social sciences today? 'To attempt to answer 
this question it is necessary to distinguish between, first, 
social relationships that actually exist and, second, social 
relationships that should exist. This distinction between 
what is and what should be will form the division of this 
entire paper. 

The realm of factual social relationships includes what is, 
namely, empirically observable uniformities and differ- 
ences. Typical uniformities are the universality of some 
form of family life, of some form of political institutions, 
and of general rules of social behavior. Typical differences 
are the changing economic status of woman, the recent rise 
of totalitarianism and the shift from objective to conven- 
tional standards of morality. The social scientist analyses 
and classifies these data. This is his work—and as he 
carries it on it is almost without exception dogged, tireless, 
and consuming hard work—and it would be most ungen- 
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erous to fail to pay him proper tribute for it. Similarly it 
would be intolerable arrogance to dismiss his researches be- 
cause he or his associates may claim that they have no 
motive in what they are doing, beyond for example, that of 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, or even of work for 
the love of work. 

Nevertheless, the emphasis in the social sciences has been 
on an ever increasing specialization in research and in an 
elaborate methodology which in itself often becomes an end 
rather than a means. It may be suggested that much of 
this confusion of ends and means is attributable to the 
attempt of social scientists to employ the methods of the 
physical sciences. Since the foundation of the social 
sciences, the members of their various disciplines have been 
fascinated by the impossible idea of transferring to the 
study of human beings in society the precise methods and 
rigid mathematical and statistical techniques possible, for 
example, in physics and chemistry. And yet would it be 
an overstatement to say that the physical as well as the 
social sciences have involved themselves in considerable 
confusion and become the victims of their equipment? 

Dr. Franz Alexander of the University of Chicago in effect 
answers in the negative: “ Man, the inventor of the ma- 
chine, has become the slave of the machine, and the scientist 
in developing highly refined methods of investigation has 
become not the master but the slave of his laboratory equip- 
ment. An extreme amount of specialization of interest and 
mechanization of activity has taken place and a scotoma 
for essentials has developed; a naive belief in its magic 
omnipotence of specific technical procedures leads to a rou- 
tine, often sterile submersion to details without interest in 
or understanding of larger connections” (From his intro- 
duction to Mortimer Adler’s What Man Has Made Of Man, 
New York, Longmans, Green). 

Moreover, with only a few notable exceptions those en- 
gaged in social science research have disregarded the im- 
portant task of developing a synthesis to pull together the 
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special studies in each science or quasi science and to dove- 
tail all the social sciences into a broad picture which would 
truly clarify the nature and aims of human society. At no 
time have we had such an accumulation of data on every 
conceivable subject as we have today. One selected bibli- 
ography lists one hundred and fifty pre-1929 publications 
dealing with business forecasting and yet all this and like 
information on forecasting did not enable us to foresee the 
crash of 1929 six months before it occurred (Hardy, C. D. 
and Cox, G. V., Forecasting Business Conditions, Mac- 
millan, 1930, pp. 421-431). 

True, the task of synthesis does not include the establish- 
ment of the ends of man in society so much as it does a 
recognition by those engaged in the task that these ends 
exist. Obviously it is not for the social scientist but rather 
for the philosopher and theologian to identify and establish 
these ends. 

Besides these two counts against the social scientists there 
is still another and a more serious one. It is that all too 
frequently they go beyond their facts, and by interpreting 
them, or more correctly by speculating about them, put on 
the mantle of the philosopher and moralist. Thus, Robert 
Melver advocates the philosophy that government control 
of marriage should be extended to empower the state to 
dissolve all marriages which it regards as socially unde- 
sirable (Society, A Textbook of Sociology, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1937, p. 232). Again Talcott Parsons shows that 
Durkheim’s theory in its final treatment held that men are 
moved by nothing other than vague irrational forces (Struc- 
ture of Social Action, McGraw-Hill, 1937, p. 441). Realis- 
tically, no social scientist ever succeeds in totally detaching 
himself from his society. The purposes and methods of his 
investigations, and even the results, when there are results, 
are shaped to greater or less extent, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by his previous experiences, his prejudices, and by 
no means least important, by the conservatism or liberalism 
of the institution to which he is attached. Accordingly, in- 
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asmuch as there are many philosophies among social scien- 
tists, uniformity among them on the philosophical level can 
hardly be expected. 

So much for the realm of facts and the place of the 
social scientist in it. To repeat, his work is with empirically 
observable uniformities and differences in society. The 
question of the order that should prevail in this field is 
quite another matter. As order, according to the definition 
adopted here, requires due relation to ends, it is necessary 
to consider these ends. What are proper ends, and who 
shall fix and proclaim them? The ends are human beings, 
each an end in himself and directed in turn to his final end, 
his Creator. The welfare of society is measured by his op- 
portunity for welfare, and society achieves its end when it 
makes available to every individual the opportunity to 
achieve his final end. Since the question here is one of 
man’s destiny, it is for the philosopher and theologian, and 
they alone, to fix these ends, to vindicate them, and to de- 
mand that they be safeguarded at all costs. 

It is indeed the function of the social scientist to uncover 
the facts concerning human beings in society, but it is 
emphatically not his function to decide what purposes 
human beings shall strive for in society. On the other 
hand, the social scientist dealing with facts and the philos- 
opher dealing with ends cannot operate independently of 
each other, and unless there is close cooperation between 
them nothing more than futility can be expected either, I 
dare say, in the realm of social research or of philosophy. 

From what has been said, the social scientists have for 
various reasons contributed to the confusion now existing 
within their own ranks. This is serious for, despite their 
advances in research, they are divided and often in conflict 
with one another, and thus unable to promote human well 
being in any significant way. One third of the population 
continues to be ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clad, although the 
productive capacity of the country has since 1900 more than 
doubled. For this shocking condition social scientists can- 
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not disclaim all responsibility. It is no less true to say 
that the philosophers and theologians, primarily because 
they have failed to use the means within their jurisdictions 
to protect personal and family inviolability, are also not 
without fault. This charge should be looked at a little 
more closely. 

A hundred years ago Balmes, a philosopher in his own 
right, pointed out a defect in philosophical inquiry that 
philosophers would do well to consider. In substance he 
says that the man who looks only to the ground around him 
can hardly see anything but the ground, and the man that 
looks only to the stars can hardly see anything but the stars. 
He writes: “ If it be true that we cannot observe attentively 
what passes on the ground around us without narrowing our 
view of the horizon,—if this method leads the observer to 
form a collection of isolated facts rather than compare gen- 
eral maxims, it is not less certain that, by extending our 
observations over a larger space, we run the risk of many 
illusions. Too great generalization borders on hypothesis 
and fancy. The mind, when taking an immoderate flight 
in order to get a general view of things, no longer sees them 
as they really are; perhaps sometimes even loses sight of 
them altogether. Therefore it is that the loftiest minds 
should frequently remember the words of Bacon: ‘ We do 
not want wings, but lead’ ” (Protestantism and Catholicity 
Compared, John Murphy, 1851, p. 36). 

Balmes does not merely advocate a method. He uses it. 
His monumental work, Protestantism and Catholicity Com- 
pared, was for his day a model of the combination of the 
speculative and the practical. In discussing slavery he 
quotes the Greek and Roman authorities on its extent; in 
treating the Inquisition he presents the whole picture of 
life in Spain at the time; in analysing international rela- 
tions he cites not only Church canons on the Truce of Arms, 
but the beneficial effects that resulted thereunder; and in 
asserting that wealth concentration causes Socialism he 
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shows a remarkable familiarity with the contemporary eco- 
nomic changes taking place in the early decades of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Turning now to the present, one finds numerous theories 
of history long overdue for analysis. Among others that 
come to mind are the class struggle theory of Karl Marx, 
the Spencerian theory of progress as adapted by Bouglé, 
the three-fold process theory of Adolph Weber, and the 
cycle theories of Spengler and Sorokin. These men in 
reality advocate philosophies of history, and base their 
hypotheses on historical facts selected to greater or less 
degree to suit their purposes. The need of analysing these 
theories becomes all the more apparent when it is remem- 
bered that they are not merely neat formulas imposed on 
the past but in addition unescapable predictions projected 
into the future. Man is made to see ahead of him only 
straight-jacket forms into which he must fit his life and 


from which he cannot extricate himself try as he may. 
Incidentally, much of the bewilderment among social scien- 
tists arises from the fact that they have more or less ac- 
cepted the points of view dictated by these deterministic 
philosophies. 


Now, the social scientist, even if he wanted to do so can- 
not refute these philosophies, primarily because they are 
philosophies. On the other hand, the philosopher who 
would refute them cannot meet them only with mere specu- 
lations about their logical consistency, and much less can 
he laugh them out of court. In addition, he must know 
the data upon which these hypotheses rest, and above all 
whether the hypotheses are adequately substantiated. In- 
asmuch as he is not ordinarily able to gather the facts 
himself, he has no choice but to avail himself of the re- 
searches of social science. Thus he needs the social scientist 
no less than the social scientist needs him. 

The philosopher’s task, however, is not merely the nega- 
tive one of refuting error. It is also affirmative. It is his 
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duty, as it was that of Aristotle and St. Thomas in their 
times, to set up the goals toward which human relations 
should be oriented in the present-day world. He cannot 
escape the obligation to give the social research worker and 
every one else for that matter a reasoned answer to such 
questions among others as, What is the common good? 
What is social justice? Why should the existing unequal 
distribution of wealth be made more equitable? Why 
should there be full instead of restricted production of goods 
and services? What is there in human nature that de- 
mands the establishment of a democratically organized 
society? What is the basis of the government’s duty to 
provide men with a decent livelihood when private industry 
fails to do so? On what grounds do the obligations of one 
government to another rest? What is there in human 
beings that requires the democratic countries to overthrow 
the modern dictatorships? 


Clearly, these and a host of similar questions can be 
answered only in terms of ends, that is, the dignity and 
destiny and worthwhileness of man. Just as clearly it is 
the obligation of the philosopher to answer them. Un- 
fortunately, however, he has not answered them in any 
adequate manner with due regard to the realities in which 
men and women and children live today. One reason for 
this failure may be suggested. All too frequently the 
philosopher and also the moral theologian—making due 
allowance for such honorable exceptions as Father Arthur 
Vermeersch and Msgr. John A. Ryan among Catholics and 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch among Protestants—have kept 
themselves too much in the domain of mind and abstract 
principle, and have neglected the facts of everyday life. 
As a result in some instances the teachings of philosophers 
when applied to current problems merit little better than 
ridicule. For example one widely used Catholic textbook 
on ethics concludes its discussion of strikes by proposing 
state-appointed boards of arbitration, apparently not realiz- 
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ing that it was thereby suggesting compulsory arbitration 
and even a totalitarian form of government. After saying 
this it immediately adds that the one genuine cure is a wider 
practice of religion and virtue—proposals which most every- 
one would agree with, but which are quite aside from the 
immediate question, What should be done about strikes? 

To sum up, the philosopher or theologian who fails to 
establish the concrete ends of human endeavor, or even who 
neglects to advocate the means necessary to safeguard these 
ends in the present-day world of realities, abdicates one of 
his essential functions. Moreover, any attempt on his part 
to establish these ends without utilizing the verifiable data 
of social research will in all likelihood be futile. To repeat, 
he needs the social scientist as much as the social scientist 
needs him. 

Entirely in keeping with the concept of order as directed 
to ends, Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Forty Years After 
proposes a general program for social order adapted to 
modern conditions, and sets up ends to be attained: both 
the end of individual and social life—God the highest good; 
and the end of an economy—full production of goods and 
services. Moreover as a scientist he advocates the use of 
means which have been tested by experience to effectuate 
these ends. 


Of the final end, the highest good, he declares: “ For it is 
the moral law alone which commands us to seek in all our 
conduct our supreme and final end, and to strive directly in 
our specific actions for those ends which nature, or rather, 
the Author of Nature, has established for them, duly sub- 
ordinating the particular to the general. If this law be 
faithfully obeyed, the result will be that particular economic 
aims, whether of society as a body or of individuals, will be 
intimately linked with the universal teleological order, and 
as a consequence we shall be led by progressive stages to 
the final end of all, God Himself, our highest and lasting 
good ” (p. 15). 
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Next, as to the question, What is an economic system for? 
he declares: “ For then only will the economic and social 
organism be soundly established and attain its end, when it 
secures for all and each those goods which the wealth and 
resources of nature, technical achievement, and the social 
organization of economic affairs can give. These goods 
should be sufficient to supply all needs and an honest liveli- 
hood, and to uplift men to that higher level of prosperity 
and culture which, provided it be used with prudence, is 
not only no hindrance but is of singular help to virtue” 
(p. 25). 

If any one thinks that this is an empty set of words let 
him recall the widespread sufferings and injustices inflicted 
upon the population by restriction of output and price 
maintenance enforced by those who have monopoly control. 
Parenthetically, outside of the Socialists with their “ Pro- 
duction for Use” very little theorizing has been done by 
philosophers or economists on the question, What is an 
economic system for? It is to be noted too that the system 
according to the Pope attains its true end under the Su- 
preme Good when it furnishes all the people with all that 
natural and technical resources can yield for their needs and 
comforts. 

Under the papal program full production is to be secured 
but human freedom is to be completely safeguarded, and in 
the best of all ways, by the people themselves within the 
system. In these days of denial of personal liberty it is 
pertinent to note that the program stresses the instruments 
to guarantee personal liberty. In 1891 Leo XIII in the 
preamble of The Condition of Labor put down four causes 
of social injustice and listed in the first place, even ahead 
of governmental repudiation of religion, the destruction of 
workers’ organizations in the preceding century and the 
absence of any organization to take their place. In 1931 
Pius XI, following Leo, declares twice in Forty Years After 
that the right of workers to self-organization is a natural 
right, a jus nativum (pp. 11 and 13). No one who reads 
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the plain words of the Encyclical will indulge in such 
ignorant criticisms as those contained in the Atlantic of 
December 1935 or as were broadcast by the University of 
Chicago Radio Round Table last year (See my reply to the 
Atlantic article in Atlantic, April, 1936). These criticisms 
ran something like this: ‘ Of course, the Pope may urge full 
production. The Fascists do, too, but at the terrible price 
of freedom.” Since the right of self organization is the 
foundation of the whole Papal Program, the charge that it 
is Fascist is completely without foundation and erroneous. 

Manifestly the papal declaration of purposes is totally 
different from that held by Adam Smith and still held by the 
Classical Economists which in essence is a chance theory of 
order. Smith’s doctrine was that by keeping individual 
self-interest unfettered, public welfare would result. He 
even presumed to assert that the individual is “led by an 
invisible hand to promote an end which was no part of his 
intention” (Wealth of Nations, Book 4, Chapter 2). In 
other words, public good would be achieved if no one made 
any effort to achieve it. This is emphatically not the teach- 
ing of Pius XI. He boldly sets up the common good as the 
end of economic life, and places the obligation of social 
justice on everyone—not excluding the philosopher and 
social scientist—to do his part in making it a reality. 

In view of the widespread attention which The New 
Order In Europe is receiving, it may be well to set forth 
briefly the structure of the papal program commonly called 
the. Occupational Group System. Each industry and pro- 
fession would be organized to include all the personnel in it, 
both employers and employed. Thus all the railroad owners 
and all the railroad workers would be in the railroad occupa- 
tional group, and they would through their freely chosen 
representatives with the guidance but not dictation of gov- 
ernment, fix wages, hours, working conditions, and every- 
thing pertaining to the smooth running and prosperity of 
the railroad industry. The same would be true of steel, 
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textiles, agriculture, and all the industries and professions. 
Those in the industry, employers and employees, speaking 
through their democratically chosen representatives would, 
in reality, run the industry. It might be asked in passing, 
Who can do it better than they? On the other hand, in 
order to prevent one industry from gouging the others and 
in order to maintain the proper balance in prices and wages 
among all industries and professions, there is need of a 
higher body—a national parliament consisting again of 
democratically chosen representatives who again will have 
the assistance and guidance but not dictation of govern- 
ment. The purpose of this body is the welfare of all the 
people whereas that of each occupational group is its own 
prosperity and through it the prosperity of all. Carrying 
the program still a step farther, each nation having estab- 
lished a system of this kind will necessarily take account 
of what is going on in other nations and bind itself with all 
others in “ prudent pacts and institutions” for the sake of 
consolidating peace and order throughout the world (p. 29). 
Frankly, this program sets up certain goals to be reached. 
It matters little whether they are stated in the form of the 
proposition that there is an essential and even immeasurable 
difference between man the creature and man the par- 
ticipant in the supernatural made so by the Incarnation, or 
whether they are formulated in St. Paul’s: “ All things are 
yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” (I Cor. 
3-23). Within the broad limits fixed by these ends there 
will be indefinitely into the future, as science continues to 
advance, vast fields for research and experiment and wide 
areas for debate on methods and procedures. Nevertheless 
the ultimate goals and ends cannot but remain fixed and 
unchangeable even as the Author of order itself. 


Francis J. Haas 
Dean, School of Social Science 
Catholic University of America 





PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN POLITICS 


Pok the purposes of this discussion I will confine this 

paper to a consideration of the State itself, and not to 
those subordinate phases of political life, such as propa- 
ganda, party rule, pressure groups, organized public opinion, 
and the like, by which modern government is largely carried 
on. Moreover, I will consider the State in its most general 
form; namely, as an organized political society containing 
any community in a given geographical area. This State 
will have a government as a necessary property, though for 
that reason never to be considered as separate or apart from 
it, or above it. 

If we examine such a State, we will find, first, that the 
most important relation within it is that between the State 
itself and any given individual person within it; and sec- 
ondly, that the relation between the citizen and the govern- 
ment is necessarily secondary to the first. Every theory of 
the citizen under his government essentially assumes an- 
other, and often tacit, theory about the relation of the in- 
dividual to the political society itself considered as a whole. 


When, however, we begin to examine this first and ulti- 
mate relation, we are immediately confronted with a difficult 
problem. This State is composed of many individual free 
persons, each of whom has his own particular ultimate and 
immediate ends, yet each of whom has united his own will 
with those of all the others in the community in search of 
a further end which is common to all of them. The moral 
unity which results from this union of wills is the State 
itself. It is a unity which is not a mere ens rationis, as 
some have held, but a real unity existing as such in the non- 
subjective order. 


Now this moral unity is obviously a unity of order. It is 
a unity that arises within diversity, not out of it, and it has 
its own formal, material, final and efficient causes. It has 
so many of the characteristics of an individual person that it 
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has been called by some, perhaps incorrectly, a moral person. 
By others, particularly by Suarez, it has been called a 
mystical body, in the natural order, of course. But what- 
ever we call it, there exists within it a diversity of persons 
willing at the same time their own particular ends and the 
one that is common to all. 


From this fact there arises that fundamental problem of 
politics which Jacques Maritain has called the “ social 
paradox.” 


This paradox is caused by what I may call the principle 
of mutuality of responsibility between the citizen and the 
State. It is a paradox faced mostly by those who follow 
the perennial philosophy. Most modern phildSophers do 
not see the paradox at all, if they have adopted one or other 
of the extremes of political thought, the social by itself or 
the individual by itself. It is only those who attempt to see 
the social and the individual at the same time who feel the 
force of the paradox. 

What is this paradox? To put it in its simplest, but 
somewhat inaccurate, terms, it says that the citizen is at one 
and the same time an end to which the State is a means, 
and in a sense a means to the State as anend. It is certain 
that the State exists solely that the individual person may 
find in it the perfect development of his personality. It is 
also certain that the State may call upon the individual to 
give it the fullest measure of his devotion, and may even 
require him to sacrifice for it his goods, his liberty, and even 
his life. It is certain that the State is a means as far as the 
individual is concerned. It is also certain that the State 
may treat him as if he were merely a means to its preserva- 
tion or even its well-being, and that it does this by an 
authority which is the authority of God Himself. 

I have ventured to call this double fact a mutuality of 
responsibility. That it is a fact must be admitted by every- 
one who professes the philosophy of the Schoolmen, who 
stress the idea that our external acts have both an individual 
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and a social aspect, an idea familiar to readers of the En- 
cyclicals of Pope Pius XI. As the same Pope points out, 
the idea can be denied only by those who profess either of 
two extreme social philosophies. If we deny the social and 
solve the paradox solely in favor of the individual, we have 
that individualism which has been called social modernism, 
and is ultimately anarchy. If we solve the paradox solely 
in favor of the State, we will be trapped in that Absolute 
State which is the characteristic of most totalitarian systems 
today. Each of the systems has a partial truth; each is false 
because it denies the other partial truth. By holding both 
partial truths at the same time, we come to be forced to 
accept that mutuality of responsibility which for us is the 
fundamental philosophical problem of political theory. 
Now it is known that Jacques Maritain solves the problem 
by a consideration of the individuality and the personality 
existing at the same time in individual human beings (for 
instance, in Scholasticism and Politics, pp. 56-88.) Mr. 


Maritain sums up the theory as it effects politics in the 
following paragraph: 


In brief, while the person as such is a totality, the individual as 
such is a part; while the person, as person or as totality, demands 
that the common good of temporal society should flow back to him, 
and while through his ordination to the transcendent whole, he even 
surpasses the temporal society, the same person, as an individual 
or as part, is inferior to the social whole, and must serve the common 
cause as a member of the whole (p. 73). 


I will leave to the speculative philosophers a considera- 
tion of the metaphysics involved in this doctrine, and will 
confine my remarks to its social and political implications. 

Let me say, then, that at first sight the doctrine is to the 
political theorist a most attractive one. Granted its meta- 
physical truth, it does seem to offer a satisfactory solution 
to the social paradox. The mutual responsibility is ac- 
counted for by the statement that each human being is both 
a person and an individual, a whole and a part, at the same 
time, which makes the State responsible to him and him 
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responsible to the State reciprocally. The materialistic, 
totalitarian States are those which look on man solely as 
individual or part, and treat him accordingly. The Per- 
sonalist State is that which respects the personality of man, 
while not denying that his individuality subjects him to 
the social whole at the same time. 

Yet it seems to me that this doctrine, applied to politics, 
is neither sufficient nor necessary to explain the social 
paradox. 

First of all, in seeking to solve one paradox, it seems to 
me to lead us into another and more difficult one. For it 
will be noticed that Mr. Maritain derives the responsibility 
of the State to the citizen from his personality alone. From 
this it would seem to follow that the more personalized, or, 
better, spiritualized, the members of the State become, the 
higher would rise the individual interests of each and every 
citizen in the State. The result of this would be a correla- 
tive lowering of the social responsibility of the citizen. 
Carrying out this ultimately, we would thus have an ex- 
treme individualism arising out of personality, the opposite 
of individuality. If this analysis is correct, and~I-offer it 
with diffidence, then we have a more unsolvable paradox 
than before: individualism in society the direct result of 
personality, not of individuality. 


Moreover, in its application to society, the doctrine de- 
mands that the responsibility of man to the State be derived 
from the fact that man is an individual, not a person; a 
part, not a whole. Yet earlier in his discussion, Mr. Mari- 
tain derives the fact that man is a social being from his 
personality as a principle of love. Now it seems to me that 
both of these two positions are necessary to this doctrine as 
applied to society. If they are, then we have this con- 
clusion: the mutual responsibility is a relation of giving and 
taking; as an individual, man gives, as a person, he receives; 
which seems to me to leave the original paradox just where 
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it was before. Moreover, love, as an attribute of per- 
sonality, is itself a relation of giving and taking. But I 
doubt its applicability to this problem, which seems to me 
to involve the relation of justice rather than of charity. 

With these few remarks, I leave this part of the discus- 
sion, with apologies to a distinguished philosopher for its 
necessary brevity, and pass to another consideration: 
whether the application of the doctrine to society is neces- 
sary. It seems te-me that we can find the solution of the 
social paradox in a simpler and less controversial thought: 
the fundamental axiom of Christian political philosophy, 
that man is by nature a social animal. 

We say that man is by nature a social animal because an 
examination of his spiritual-material nature reveals that he 
cannot attain to its perfection unless he joins himself to some 
community, some perfect society. The imperfect society, 
the family, is not enough, though also necessary, for this 
perfection. For him to be clothed, fed, and housed; to be 
educated, recreated, healed; to be protected from enemies; 
to have his decent comforts supplied; for all these reasons it 
is necessary for him to enter into a cooperation of specialists, 
each group of whom must supply his separate needs. And 
that this cooperation may have an order of unity in this 
diversity of mutual interests, there is also necessary a prin- 
ciple of order, an authority which directs these diverse and 
sometimes conflicting wills to a common purpose. Hence 
man is also by nature a political as well as a social animal. 

Let us, then, analyze this concept of man as a social and 
political animal. For convenience and clarity, I will aban- 
don for the moment the idea of man as such, and consider 
an individual concrete man, any man, in any given social 
complex. This first man A finds himself as it were on the 
circumference of a circle of which all the other units 
severally and collectively must contribute to the perfection 
of his person. This is what we mean when we say that man 
can find that perfection only in society. Society finds itself 
responsible for him and his perfection. 
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But if this is true for Man A, then it is also true for 
Man B, Man C,andsoon. They, too, as individual persons, 
must receive the benefits contributed by the social circle. 
Man B finds himself now on the circumference in the same 
relation that Man A did. But by the same token Man A 
now finds himself in a different relation, one of giving in- 
stead of receiving. In this relation he owes another and 
all the others collectively an obligation which they in their 
turn owed him. 

If we now return to the concept of man as such in society, 
we find that he, man as such, is necessarily in the position 
of Man A and Man B at one and the same time, merely by 
virtue of the fact that he is a social animal. Which is the 
same, I suppose, as saying simply that socialness is a 
reciprocal relation. 

Is this explaining the social paradox merely by re-stating 
it in different terms? If that should mean that an obscure 
concept has been explained by analysis of a clear concept, 
I would admit the objection. What seems to me to be 
important is that the explanation can be given by such an 
analysis, and therefore needs recourse to no further meta- 
physical reasoning. And perhaps it does illuminate the 
idea of social animal. 

This, then, is the principle of order in politics. By virtue 
of it both the social and the individual aspects of our ex- 
ternal actions are explained: to be in society means that one 
must be at the same time on the receiving end and the 
giving end, anendandameans. Society and the individual 
are mutually responsible to each other. If you destroy that 
mutuality, as every modern theory destroys it, you destroy 
social order itself, for social order is based on it. 

There are two corollaries of this doctrine which must be 
mentioned to give it completeness. The first is that there is 
a double kind of common good. The first comprises the 
particular goods that are common to all the members of the 
society. The second is the good that is proper to the com- 
munity itself, as such. It is the particular good that is 
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common to all the members of society that individual man 
seeks when, as a social animal, he enters the perfect society, 
the State. Call it his temporal happiness, or what you will, 
it is the thing which the individual man seeks when he, by 
the law of nature, enters political society. It is that which 
all the other members of that society are obliged to con- 
tribute to him as a member of society, and which he in turn 
is obliged to contribute severally and collectively with his 
fellow-citizens. (This, by the way, and in passing, is what 
we really mean when we talk of equality.) So that society, 
in a sense, exists solely that this man may reach his in- 
dividual perfection (and this, by the way, is what we really 
mean when we talk of liberty: the right of the citizens to 
be ruled in their own interests). 

Nevertheless, there is another common good, and that is 
the good of the society as such. This common good is the 
very existence of the State, and also its internal and external 
peace, its general material prosperity. In a true sense, 
therefore, it is the State itself. Moreover, unless this com- 
mon good exists, by its very definition there can be no good 
achieved that is common to particular ends. The citizen, 
therefore, by virtue of his obligation to cooperate for the 
goods of all the other individual members of society, is 
bound by a prior obligation to the common good of society 
itself; for, unless this good is secured, there can be no 
security for that good which he and all the other members 
of society sought when they entered that society. The 
individualist, of course, and the others unconsciously led 
astray by the individualist, recognize no obligation to this 
common good. Yet it is a fundamental proposition in 
Christian morality. 

The second corollary, with which I will close, concerns the 
internal organization of political society as I have described 
it. No cooperation of any individual to the common good 
of society or to the goods that are common to all in- 
dividuals, makes this contribution individually. Man makes 
it as a member of a group or groups. . These groups are 


178343 
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described by St. Thomas Aquinas (I, 108, 2, in c.), and by 
Pope Pius XI in the Latin version of Quadragesimo Anno, 
as orders (ordines), and by the English translation of the 
Encyclical, as “ vocational groups.” The Pope reminds us 
that they are, if not essential to society, at least natural to 
it. Through the principle of the cooperation of specialists, 
by its very nature society is organically composed of groups, 
each comprising those who are engaged in a separate pur- 
suit, each of which makes its proper contribution to the 
common good. This internal structure, which is an order 
of diverse orders, is both the immediate channel through 
which the individual gives. himself and his labor to the 
common good, and that through which he receives the com- 
munity’s contribution to him. 


WIi.tFrip Parsons, 8.J. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





METAPHYSICS AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


5 te program announces “ Philosophy and Order in In- 

ternational Relations” as the subject of this paper. 
Actually I was asked to present to you, as a subject for dis- 
cussion, the problem of Metaphysics and International 
Order. 

Although the problem of international order properly 
concerns political science and prudence—of the specu- 
lative sciences philosophy of nature would be even closer 
to it than metaphysics—it is significant that the most 
radical philosophy of international revolution has always 
been careful to point out that traditional metaphysics is its 
absolute contrary.t. The philosophy of revolution has well 
understood that metaphysics does take upon itself the de- 

1 Joseph Stalin, in History of the communist party, Moscow 1939, chap. 


IV, section 2. The same section issued separately by International Pub- 
lishers, New ‘Yori, under the title Historical and dialectical materialism. 
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fense of all first principles, that it is the science which leads 
us most properly to things more noble by nature and more 
divine than man. And this clearly has implications for a 
world order among nations. Opposed to this, the aim of 
revolutionary philosophy is not international order in the 
strict sense of the word, but rather a universal order for 
which man in a state of privation, both material and spir- 
itual, is the radical and necessary principle. The present 
paper will be confined to this fundamental, although re- 
stricted, aspect of the problem. 


* * oa 


Modern philosophers generally agree that metaphysics or 
speculative wisdom, inasmuch as it considers chiefly things 
better than man, estranges man from his true self and 
power, and that in consequence it is destructive of human 
nature and among the great enemies of mankind. And in- 
deed, as Aristotle says in the Ethics, if man were the best 
thing in the universe, not speculative wisdom, but political 
science and prudence would be the best knowledge.? Let 
us, then, consider the hypothesis that political science and 
prudence are the best knowledge, to see what follows from it. 


The first and more general consequence is that things 
would be merely what we should wish them to be.—Political 
science and prudence are practical in that they direct toward 
an end according to right reason. But this presupposes 
that we know the nature of that which is to be directed and 
of the end, a. v., the rectitude of practical regulation pre- 
supposes the rectification of the speculative intellect. 
Therefore, if, per impossibile, practical regulation were in- 
dependent of speculative truth, then what things are, or 
should be, such as man, society and the human good, would 
be merely what we wished them to be. 


2“Tt would be strange to think that political science or prudence should 
be the best knowledge, since man is not the best thing in the world.” 
VI Ethic., c. 7, 1141 a 20. 


3 John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theolog., Solemnes edit., T. I, p. 395. 
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The position also implies specifically the negation of 
prudence itself—One might argue that, since in practical 
things the end is the principle, and since the artisan chooses 
the end he desires to realize, this kind of house and this one 
rather than that, we are free to choose the end. But art 
and prudence differ in this respect, for prudence does not 
choose the end, but the means only. If prudence chose the 
end, like art it could not choose the means, and thus it 
would be one with art. And if this were so, the truth of the 
prudential judgment would not depend upon the rectitude 
of the appetite with respect to the good, but upon the 
intellect only, that is, upon its conformity with the chosen 
end.* And since art regards truth only, and not like pru- 
dence both the true and the good, the judgment of the 
morally corrupt could be as sound as that of the virtuous 
man—which is commonly accepted in the practice of 
politics; and all defects in moral action would be due to 
defects in knowledge only. Furthermore, since art is about 
contraries, e. g., health and disease in medicine, and if pru- 
dence were like art in this respect, prudence would be in- 
different to good and evil.’ Right and wrong would be 
determined only by success in accomplishing a chosen end. 
It would always be absurd to defend oneself, even to oneself, 
by saying that one acted according to conscience and with 
good intention. 

In this position, then, man would be the measure of all 
things, and there could be no other measure. But the pro- 
position that man is the measure of all things, remains 
abstract. To be consequent, we must ask ‘Which man?’ 
or ‘Which men?’ We cannot ask ‘Which man or which 
men have the right to impose their measure?’ He will be 
right who has the power to impose it. To be consequent, 
we can only wait until it happens. 


* * * 


4Cajetan, Ja-IIae, q. 58, a. 5. 
5 Cajetan, IJa-IIae, q. 47, a. 1. 
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Now, we might ask why men should be inclined to ac- 
cord primacy to the practical over the speculative, and 
to art over prudence? Several reasons may be given. 

As Aristotle says toward the beginning of the Meta- 
physics,® “the possession of (wisdom) might be justly re- 
garded as beyond human nature, for in many ways human 
nature is in bondage.” The contemplative life is not prop- 
erly human, but rather superhuman, whereas the active life 
is most proportionate to human nature.’ 

In speculative knowledge, the intellect is measured by 
the object and in speculative wisdom we are mainly con- 
cerned with things better than we. In practical knowledge, 
insofar as it is practical, the intellect itself is the measure, 
and we ourselves are in a way the end of all works of art.® 

We might be inclined to prefer art to prudence, because 
truth in art is not conditioned by the conformity of appetite 
with the good, but with the chosen work only, whether it 
be good or bad. And the end of art is this particular work, 
this machine, this statue; but the goodness of this pruden- 
tial act depends upon the conformity of this act with the 
good life as a whole.® 

Furthermore, art, because it imitates nature, succeeds for 
the most part, and the artisan does not have to deliberate 
about the means; but in acts which depend upon the con- 
formity of the appetite with the good, we fail for the most 
part.*° And the reason for this is the double nature of man, 
and the contrariety of sense and reason.** And why this 
contrariety entails that human actions be evil for the 


6 J, c. 2, 982 b 25. 

7 Q. Disp. de Virt. Card., a. 1, ¢. 
8II Physic., c. 2, 194 a 30-35. 

®°VI Ethic., c. 5; lect. 4. 

10Q. Disp. de Pot., q. 3, a. 6, ad 5. 


11 Ja, q. 49, a. 3, ad 5; q. 63, a. 9, ad 1; q. 23, a. 7, ad 3; Ja-IIae, q. 71, 
a. 2, ad 3. 
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most part, St. Thomas explains by a reason which may 
be drawn from the very nature of man. For man is not 
perfected by nature: his ‘second perfections’ are not in- 
born, but either acquired or infused. Until it is perfected 
by virtue, human nature is not determined “ ad unum.” ”” 


* * * * 


The history of modern philosophy has actually worked 
out the various conclusions we have deduced from the hypo- 
thesis that man is the best thing in the universe. I would 
now like to show very briefly that by progressively ignoring 
and denying those things which are better than man, and 
consequently wisdom itself, modern thought simply relin- 
quished what is better in man himself: actually it has en- 
dowed what is both spiritually and materially most inferior 
in man, with quasi divine attributes. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica defines humanism, 


“cc in 


general any system of thought or action which assigns a 
predominant interest to the affairs of men as compared 


with the supernatural or the abstract (from Lat. humanus, 
human, connected with homo, mankind). The term is 
specially applied to that movement of thought which in 
western Europe in the 15th century broke through the 
mediaeval traditions of scholastic theology and philosophy, 
and devoted itself to the rediscovery and direct study of the 
ancient classics. This movement was essentially a revolt 
against intellectual, and especially ecclesiastical authority, 
and is the parent of all modern developments whether 
intellectual, scientific or social.” ** 


12 In II Ethic., lect. 7; In I Sent., Dist. 39, q. 2, a. 2, ad 4. 


18 And in the article on the Renaissance, Humanism “denotes a specific 
bias which the forces liberated in the Renaissance took from contact with 
the ancient world—the particular form assumed by human self-esteem at 
that epoch—the ideal of life and civilization evolved by the modern 
nations. It indicates the endeavour of man to reconstitute himself as a 
free being, not as the thrall of theological despotism, and the peculiar 
assistance he derived in this effort from Greek and Roman literature, the 
litterae humaniores, letters being rather to the side of man than of 
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The exaltation of poetic knowledge was a wilful return 
to the times when the gods were man-made and the poet 
himself their redeemer. “ Poetic knowledge is about those 
things which because of their defect in truth, cannot be 
grasped by reason.” ** 


In Descartes’ practical philosophy which would make us 
masters and possessors of nature, lay foreshadowed the 
philosophy which would have as its end, not primarily 
knowledge for its own sake, but the transformation of all 
things for the benefit of man.*® 


In the following passage from Hume’s Enquiry concern- 
ing human understanding we find clearly expressed the 
limits which humanist philosophy imposed upon itself: “ It 
seems, then, that nature has pointed out a mixed kind of 
life as most suitable to the human race, and secretly ad- 
monished them to allow none of these biases to draw too 
much, so as to incapacitate them for other occupations and 
entertainments. Indulge your passion for science, says she, 
but let your science be human, and such as may have a 
direct reference to action and society. Abstruse thought 
and profound researches I prohibit, and will severely punish, 
by the pensive melancholy which they introduce, by the 
endless uncertainty in which they involve you, and by the 
cold reception which your pretended discoveries shall meet 
with, when communicated. Be a philosopher; but, amidst 

all your philosophy, be still a man.” *° 


divinity—In this article the Renaissance will be considered as implying a 
comprehensive movement of the European intellect and will toward self 
emancipation, toward reassertion of the natural rights of the reason and 
the senses, toward the conquest of this planet as a place of human occupa- 
tion, and toward the formation of regulative theories both for states and 
individuals differing from those of mediaeval times”. 


14 In I Sent., Prol., q. 1, a. 5, ad 3; Za, q. 1, a. 11, obj. 1 & ad 1. 


15 Discours de la méthode, Vie partie, edit. Gilson, Paris, Vrin, 1930, 
pp. 61-62. 


16 The English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill, edit. by Burtt, Modern 
Library, p. 587. 
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We should not forget the gradual emancipation of the 
historian who finds in the critical method a substitute for 
prudence, which allows him to judge historical events objec- 
tively no matter what his subjective disposition may be. 
Henceforth the historian need no longer be a prudent man 
whose judgments of human actions would be conditioned 
not by knowledge alone, but by the rectitude of his own 
appetite—qualis unusquisque est, talis ei finis videtur—; 
it will be enough to apply the scientific method which, it 
is said, is wholly impersonal. 

Because the writings of these men show how poorly they 
were acquainted with the positions and doctrines they 
criticised, the scholastic reader is apt to be misled and to 
overlook their remarkable coherence directed and illumin- 
ated by a unity of purpose. We should note particularly 
the profound change in attitude of the philosophers toward 
the reader. Not the truth of what they say, but rather the 
reader and the writer become their main preoccupation. 
They are always hoping, for their own benefit, they avow, 
that the reader will approve of their opinions. Most im- 
portant, the reader they write for is no longer the philos- 
opher, but rather that vague individual called the man of 
common sense, the general reader, in whose judgment they 
have put all their trust. Compare this procedure with that 
of Aristotle. Descartes’ Discours de la méthode was al- 
ready an appeal to the formless masses qua formless. 

Kant’s efforts to free the speculative intellect from the 
fetters of metaphysics by confining it to the logical order ” 
was the most decisive step toward that philosophy of 
revolution—the “armed critique”—which today openly 
menaces the entire world. Perhaps we ourselves, succumb- 
ing to this very tradition, have lost faith in the human 
intellect to such a degree that we are reluctant to admit 
that what men think could be of consequence.*® 


17 Even Kant’s conception of physics is dialectical in so far as its method 
is interrogative. 


18 See Appendiz. 
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Given the kind of emancipation of the human intellect 
Kant had in mind, the choice of logic as the instrument of 
emancipation was most appropriate. The power of its 
abuse can be shown from what we ourselves hold on the 
nature of logic. The necessity of logic flows from the na- 
tural imperfection of our intellect which is originally in 
a state of potentiality.° In this sense it is profoundly 
and properly human. It is nevertheless the most perfect 
of arts; its matter is necessary; it is both a speculative art 
and a speculative science-—both speculative and directive; 
both instrumental and transcendent; remaining entirely 
within the speculative intellect, it is the most liberal of 
arts, but at the same time the most subservient: it is for 
use only. 


This very art which has its root in the potentiality of 
our intellect will become the omnipotent method of Hegel: 
“Method is the absolute, unique, supreme, infinite force, 
which no object can resist; it is the tendency of reason to 
find itself again, to recognize itself in all things.” All 
things are now in the image of our mind, and logical reason 
has become the principle which posits all things.” 


And in turn Hegel will lay stress on that part of logic 
which by its very nature can serve his purpose most ap- 
propriately—dialectic, not merely the dialectic of the Topics, 
but the dialectic which consists in using the principles of 
logica docens to reach reality.*" However this use of logic 


19 Jn I Post. Anal, lect. 1. 


20 Compare with F. C. 8. Schiller, Hypothesis, in Studies in the history 
and method of science, edited by Charles Singer, Oxford, 1921, vol. II, 
pp. 429-430. 


2.§. Thomas, In de Trin., q. 6, a. 1, c.; In IV Metaph., lect. 4; In I Post. 
Anal., lect. 20, n. 5: “ Pars autem logicae, quae demonstrativa est, etsi circa 
communes intentiones versetur docendo, tamen usus demonstrativae scien- 
tiae non est in procedendo ex his communibus intentionibus ad aliquid 
ostendendum de rebus, quae sunt subiecta aliarum scientiarum. Sed hoc 
dialectica facit, quia ex communibus intentionibus procedit arguendo dia- 
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could not of itself adequately attain reality unless the logical 
and the real were identical, and this could not be unless 
contradiction were possible. But this is precisely what 
Hegel did maintain. Contradiction is to him a simple 
fact which he illustrates with an example drawn from geo- 
metry. “A notion, which possesses neither or both of two 
mutually contradictory marks, e. g. a quadrangular circle, 
is held to be logically false. Now though a multiangular 
circle and a rectilineal are no less contradict this maxim, 
geometers never hesitate to treat the circle as a polygon 
with rectilineal sides.” * 

Now the principle of contradiction is a rather important 
matter. And it is most relevant to our subject, since the 
negation of it is the first principle of the modern philosophy 
of revolution.” Marx, Engels, and Lenin worried much 
about the disrespect and neglect of hegelian logic in their 
disciples, and orthodox marxism has continued to emphasize 
its importance. So let us see briefly in aristotelian terms 


what Hegel does to get around contradiction and to pro- 
claim it the very principle of fecundity. 

A remote genus is predicable of the species with identity. 
Thus circle and polygon are the same figure. This predi- 
cation with identity is possible because the remote genus 


lecticus ad ea quae sunt aliarum scientiarum, sive sint propria sive com- 
munia, maxime tamen ad communia ”.—Also John of St. Thomas, Cursus 
Philos. (Reiser), T. I, p. 278. 


22 The Logic of Hegel, Transl. from the Encyclopaedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences, by W. Wallace, London, 1892, p. 221. Engels finds a 
similar confirmation of this verbal negation in the calculus of his time. 
“When the mathematics of straight and curved lines has thus pretty well 
reached exhaustion a new almost infinite field is opened up by the mathe- 
matics that conceives curved as straight (differential triangle) and straight 
as curved (curve of the first order with infinitely small curvature). O 
metaphysics!” Dzalectics of nature, Intern. Publishers, N. Y., 1940, p. 201. 


23G. V. Plékhanov, Les questions fondamentales du marzisme, Dia- 
lectique et logique. E.S.I., Paris, pp. 97 et sq. 
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is not divided by the species.* But Hegel identifies the 
properties of the remote genus with those of the proximate 
genus. It then follows that circle and polygon are the same 
plane figure, i. e. plane figure is identical with the differences 
that divide it. This procedure might seem plausible be- 
cause the circle may be defined dialectically as the limit of 
a regular inscribed polygon whose sides increase indefinitely 
in number, in which there is an apparent tendency of one 
species to pass continuously into the other, through a 
purely quantitative change. 

In this way we can see how Hegel’s “ dialectical and 
speculative reason,” from the confusion proper to the logical 
order, from the genus as potential, pretends to derive all 
things in their difference,—instead of merely using this 
logical device, in which one species is considered the limit 
of the other, as a human means of imitating in obliquo, 
divine wisdom which attains all diversity in one without 
negating the diversity. Thus the logic of contradiction and 
negation becomes infinitely fruitful. 

This perversion of human thought at its very root was 
to bear its fruits in marxism, which, not content to consider 
this process as a philosophical game, will put it into practice 
even down to “Herr Krug’s pen.” It identifies the dialectical 
process described by Hegel, with things in their particular- 
ity, and matter itself becomes the primordial principle. 
Movement is identified with the process of contradiction 
from which all things are born, and privation as such be- 
comes the source of fecundity. Applied to society, this 
means that salvation comes from the revolt of the deprived. 
“Social reforms are never accomplished by the weakness 
of the strong, but by the strength of the weak.” “It is the 
evil side which produces the movement that makes history 
by provoking the struggle.” ‘The human essence had to 
fall into this state of absolute poverty in order to give birth 


24V Metaph., c. 6, 1016 a 25, lect. 7, n. 863; IV Phys., c. 14, 224a, lect. 23, 
n. 13; St. Albert, JV Phys., tract. 3, c. 17. 
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to its internal richness.” Once man is rescued from the 
things which he had believed better than himself, “he can 
move around himself—his veritable sun.” * 


* * * * 


For all this, the purpose of modern thought and action 
cannot be explained by philosophy alone. These are not 
mere accidental errors of thought in its evolution toward 
fuller truth. They have their root in appetite. Accidental 
in appearance, they have a determinate cause in that pur- 
pose which can be explained only in the light of Christian 
truths. The workings of the human intellect and will sup- 
posedly emancipated from the supernatural, are in fact no 
longer intelligible except as simulations of properly divine 
truths.” 

Why should this whole process lead to man considered 
in a state of privation, and why should this privation be 
related to divine powers, if it is anything but a perverse 
simulation and exploitation of that humility which is the 
foundation of the whole spiritual edifice? That the “human 
essence had to fall into this absolute poverty in order to give 
birth to its internal richness,” is a distorted echo of “ nisi 
granum frumenti cadens in terram, mortuum fuerit...,” 
and “ Qui amat animam suam, perdet eam...” And why 
should this exploitation be bent upon the masses who, be- 
cause of their privation, appeal most profoundly to divine 
mercy — misereor super turbam—the greatest of vir- 
tues absolutely considered, and, as such, proper to God’s 
omnipotence? ”” 

How can we explain the modern deification of movement 
whether it be real movement, the most imperfect of acts, 
or the ratiocinative movement of reason, the most extrinsic 


25 Karl Marx, Morceaux Choisis, edit. Nouv. Rev. Frang., pp. 197, 156, 
222, 233. 

26The Encyclical Divini Redemptoris treats communism in this light, 
and characterizes it as a doctrine of false redemption: “fucata tenuiorum 
redemptionis specie profertur.” Acta Apost. Sedis, 31 martii 1937, p. 69. 

27 IJa-Ilae, q. 30, a. 4. 
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and tenuous form of thought? In the light of revealed 
Doctrine, only as the seductive profanation of “ omnibus 
mobilibus mobilior sapientia.”’ 

The very idea of universal struggle and combat is again 
a simulation of a Christian truth, of the enmity which 
has been placed between the most perfect intellectual and 
powerful nature which God has created, and the most 
humble of human beings? That victory shall be the work 
of the weak, is a monstrous caricature of the Woman who, 
from the very beginning, was destined to crush the head 
of the proudest of creatures. 

But this is a matter for the theologian. 


APPENDIX 


Bringing out the difference between the French Revolution and the 
German Revolution, Engels wrote: “'The German (revolutionaries), on the 
contrary, were professors, masters of youth named by the State, their 
works recognized as the handbooks of teaching, and the system which 
crowned the whole, that of Hegel, elevated in a way to the rank of the 
official philosophy of royal Prussia! The revolution had to conceal itself 
behind the professors, behind their pedantic and obscure phrases, their 
ponderous and boring tirades. And the men who at that time were con- 
sidered as the representatives of the revolution, were they not precisely 
the most bitter adversaries of this philosophy which troubled the minds? 
However, although the government did not see it, nor the liberals, at least 
one man did, as early as 1833. It is true that his name is Heinrich Heine.” 
Fr. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, in Karl Marx & Friedrich Engels, Etudes 
Philosophiques, E. 8. I., Paris, 1935, pp. 10-11. 

Engels is probably referring to Heine’s Zur Geschichte der Religion und 
Philosophie in Deutschland, where, following his reflections on the de- 
structive character of Kant’s Kritik and on Hegel’s apparently detached 
and harmless system we read: 

“German philosophy is an important affair which concerns all humanity, 
and only our great grandchildren will be in a condition to decide whether 
we deserve blame or praise for having first worked out our philosophy, and 
our revolution thereafter. It seems to me that a methodical people such 
as we, had to begin with the Reformation and get down to philosophy 
later, to come to the political revolution only after having passed through 
these phases. I find this order wholly reasonable. The heads which 
philosophy has employed in meditation may be cut off at pleasure by the 
revolution, but philosophy could never have employed the heads which 
the revolution would have cut off beforehand. Nevertheless, my dear com- 
patriots, have no fear, the German revolution will be neither debonnair 
nor the milder, for, the critique of Kant, the transcendental idealism of 
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Fichte, and the Philosophy of Nature will have come before it. These 
doctrines have developed revolutionary forces which await only the right 
moment to explode and fill the world with awe and admiration. Then will 
come forth the Kantians who will no more want to hear of piety in the 
world of facts than in the world of ideas, and with axe and sword they 
will upheave without mercy the soil of our European life, to extirpate from 
it the last roots of the past. Then will come upon the scene the armed 
Fichteans, whose fanaticism of will shall be mastered neither by fear nor 
by gain; for they live in the spirit, and despise matter, like the first Chris- 
tians who could be weakened neither by bodily torture nor by worldly 
pleasures. Indeed, these transcendental idealists, in a social upheaval, 
would be even more inflexible than the first Christians, for the latter en- 
dured martyrdom for the sake of eternal happiness, whereas the transcen- 
dental idealist looks upon martyrdom as a mere appearance and remains 
inaccessible within the fortress of thought. But the most terrifying of all 
shall be the Philosophers of Nature who will intervene by action in a 
German revolution, and identify themselves with the work of destruction, 
for, if the hand of the Kantian strikes hard and without relent because 
his heart can be moved by no respect for tradition; if the Fichtean boldly 
scorns all dangers because to him they do not in reality exist; the Philos- 
opher of Nature will be terrible in that he holds communion with the 
original powers of the earth, he conjures the hidden forces of tradition, 
he can evoke that of all German pantheism, and he can arouse in himself 
that ardour in combat which we find in the ancient Germans, and he desires 
to fight, not for the sake of destruction, nor for the sake of conquest, but 
for the sake of fighting. Christianity has mellowed this brutal warring 
ardour to a certain extent; but it has been unable to unroot it, and when 
the cross, that talisman who enchains it, shall be broken, then will break 
loose again that ferocity of the ancient warriors, the frantic exaltation of 
the Berserkers of whom the poets of the North sing even to this day, then, 
and alas, this day will come, the old warlike divinities will rise from their 
fabulous tombs, and wipe the dust from their eyes; Thor will raise himself 
with his gigantic hammer and demolish the Gothic cathedrals. . . . When 
you shall hear the noise and the tumult, be on your guard, dear neighbours 
of France, and keep out of what we shall do in Germany, for evil might 
come to you. ... Do not laugh at this advice, even though it comes from 
a dreamer who invites you to distrust the Kantians, the Fichteans, and 
the Philosophers of Nature; do not laugh at the fantastic poet who expects 
in the world of facts that same revolution which has taken place in the 
realm of the spirit. Thought precedes action as lightening precedes thunder. 
The thunder in Germany will indeed be German too.” Op. cit., Book III; 
Heines Werke, Bong & Co., Vol. IX, pp. 274-277. 


CHARLES Dre KoniINcK 


Laval University 
Quebec, Canada 
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MAN, THE IMAGE OF GOD 
(Presidential Address) 


1. Man is made to image and likeness of God 
Ergo man has: 


a) Right to freedom 
b) Bill of Rights. 


Man is a fallen creature. 
Ergo has: 


a) Need of law and discipline 
b) Bill of Duties. 


Hence Freedom and Law are inseparable in the Chris- 
tian image of man. Freedom without Law is anarchy. 
Law without Freedom is tyranny. Deny man is in the 
Divine image and you elevate the conditioned to the 
Absolute, which is the sin of Pride. Deny man has 
need of discipline and you immerse him in the material, 
which is the sin of sensuality. Freedom means not 
a) the right to do what you please, or b) what you 
must, but c) what you owght—and ought implies goal, 
law and purpose. 


How was this Divine image lost? By progressive aliena- 
tion of freedom from law and “ oughtness ”’. 


a) Religious Revolution divorced man from “ ought- 
ness ” to the spiritual community. 

b) The French Revolution divorced man from “ ought- 
ness” to the political community, for sociability is not 
a duty, but a contract. 

c) The Industrial Revolution divorced man from 
“ oughtness ” to the economic community. 


Nazism, Fascism and Communism are three attempts 
to repair the riotous individualism caused by divorce of 
freedom from law, by reducing man to the unity of the 
race, the nation and the class. 
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4. Can Philosophy restore the image? 


a) Modern Philosophy cannot, because these new ide- 
ologies have Absolutes, and modern Philosophy is rela- 
tive. The coldness of Philosophy face to face with the 
enthusiasm invoked by pseudo-religions is impotent. 


Historically this is true: 


a) Stoicism could not overcome the fire of Christianity. 


b) Julian the Apostate, tried in vain to overcome Chris- 
tianity by turning from Socrates to Diogenes, be- 
cause he thought the latter better rivalled the hero- 
ism of martyrs. 


Scholastic Philosophy can meet it partially: 


a) Because it believes that Philosophy is not a spectator 
of reality, but its creator. History is made by wills 
rather than by material determinants. 


b) Because it humbly confesses it does not know all. 
Calling itself the handmaid of Theology it leads to 


Redemption and the Cross which alone can restore the 
Divine Image. 


Futron J. SHEEN 


CaTHOoLiIc UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Wasuincton, D. C. 





MAN’S IMAGE OF MAN 
(Annual Association Address) 


I 


responding to your kind invitation I have felt that you 

would bear with me if I took the occasion to submit 
to you the gist of a study which I began some fifteen years 
ago. It is unfinished, and I do not know whether I would 
have been granted the insight to finish it, even if the war 
had not forced me to lay it aside. 
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I had begun in the Nineteen Twenties, remembering the 
world I had known before 1914, to feel a foreboding that 
our measures of reconstruction and recovery were failing, 
and that somehow there was lacking the vital energy to 
restore and maintain our way of life. The great institu- 
tions of the Western World were still there, outwardly as 
impressive as ever. But they did not work as they had 
once worked. They no longer produced the same sense of 
security and of confidence, but rather a feeling of frustra- 
tion and defeat. I had begun to feel, as Gilson has put it, 
“by a sort of immediate and personal experience,” that 
during the years I had followed public affairs “ western 
culture was steadily following its process of dissolution.” 
The more I looked, the more I learned that what I had be- 
gun to see so dimly and so belatedly had been seen long 
before by those who were more sensitive and were wiser. 


II 


Most of us have, I think, taken it easily for granted that 
an age of progress was brought to an end by the great war 
which began in 1914, and we have then attributed to the 
war itself, as if it were an accidental and extraneous piece 
of very bad luck, the disorder of this age. Surely, that is 
only the appearance of things. Surely the truth is that our 
western civilization was already sick when the war of 1914 
broke out, and it is to this sickness, immensely aggravated 
by the war, that we must attribute the failure of the peace 
and of the post-war reconstruction. 

The symptoms of that sickness have been most visible 
not only in the ensuing catastrophe of revolutionary war 
but in the wide-spread sense of personal disorientation 
which preceded it. Men were increasingly uneasy, un- 
settled, and unhappy in the years before the great 
catastrophe of our age. 

The moralist may describe this inner disorder as vice and 
sin. The statesman may describe it as discontent and law- 
lessness. The physician may describe it as a maladjustment 
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disclosed by such symptoms as confusion, anxiety, depres- 
sion, frustration, inferiority, persecution, aimlessness and 
weariness. The theologian may describe it as godlessness. 
They are, I believe, talking about the same thing. They 
are talking about the modern men who have failed to under- 
stand and to live in the order, to which man as he is really 
constituted, belongs. The modern man is a sick man be- 
cause—misconceiving the nature of man—he has allowed 
himself to become the kind of man who cannot be happy, 
who cannot operate the institutions of the Western World, 
who cannot find security and serenity in the universe. 

For the paramount characteristic of the modern man is 
that he rejects the classic and traditional conception of 
human nature, which is, as Plato says, that the soul leads 
the affections, and as St. Thomas Aquinas says, that the 
human person exercises “a royal and politic sovereignty ” 
over the desires. The modern view of human nature has 
been that reason is not the representative within us of the 


universal order,—and therefore the ruler of our appetites,— 
but that reason is the instrument of our appetites—that, as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has put it, “ it is only by accurate reason- 
ing that we can calculate our actions so as to do what we 
intend to do—that is to fulfill our will.” 


This conception of human nature—one in which desire is 
sovereign and reason is the instrument for serving and satis- 
fying desire—this conception has become increasingly the 
accepted image of man in the modern world. It is upon 
this image of man that our secular education has been 
based, and our social philosophy, and our personal codes. 
Our world today is in the hands of masses of people who 
are formed in this image and regard it as indubitably the 
true and scientifically correct conception of human nature. 
Yet the cultural tradition and the great central institutions 
of the Western World come down to us from men who 
would have regarded what is now the fashionable image of 


man as the image of an uncivilized barbarian. 
IMV.:]; 
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This modern man, as he is turned out by our secular 
schools and as he is shaped by the prevailing popular cul- 
ture, is a being whose desires are limited, not by his reason 
which represents the universal order of things, but only by 
the difficulty of getting more and more satisfaction. The 
desires of the modern man are, as respects his own inner 
measures of control, illimitable desires. It follows that the 
desires of the modern man can never be satisfied, and it is 
the anguish of unlimited and therefore insatiable desire 
which is the characteristic misery of our age. 

For the unending pursuit of the ever-fleeting object of 
desire means not only that a man must surely fail; it means 
also—and this is much worse than failure—that his whole 
effort must seem to him futile. Yet in our age—because we 
have accepted the secular image of man—our social criterion 
of progress has been that we must encourage and incite 
ourselves to be forever unsatisfied, to think nothing is 
enough, and thus to seek the satisfaction of insatiable needs. 

Thus we have made social problems insoluble. For while 
we talk of a standard of life, in fact we have no standard 
of life except that each man shall desire more than he has 
thus far obtained. Under Nineteenth Century capitalism, 
the ideal of the successful man was the interminable acquisi- 
tion of wealth and power. Under Twentieth Century social 
democracy, the ideal is the same, except that more persons 
are involved in the interminable acquisition of wealth and 
power. In neither social philosophy is there any measure of 
or any means of putting a limit upon, what men shall desire 
and then seek to acquire. 

It is precisely here, I believe, that the peculiar social 
problem of the Western World has been generated. For at 
bottom the social problem is not that of satisfying men’s 
objective needs: modern technology is able to do that. The 
social problem of the modern world arises not out of the 
objective difficulty of providing an adequate material exis- 
tence but out of men’s subjective expectations, which be- 
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cause they are unlimited and insatiable, cause violence, 
inequality, hatred and frustration. 

Though we like to tell ourselves that our purpose is to 
solve the social problem by ministering to men’s needs, in 
practice we have a conception of human nature, and de- 
rived from it an educational system and a commercial and 
political propaganda, which treat all needs as unlimited. 
No income can therefore be sufficient to satisfy men’s needs. 
For the appetite merely grows from feeding it. No standard 
of living is a standard. For there is always a more luxuri- 
ous standard. No prosperity is rich enough. For the 
statistical curves on the charts might always go higher still. 
No nation can be big enough and no state can be powerful 
enough. For, until someone has conquered the whole world, 
it is always possible to be bigger and greater than you are. 

Thus, there can never be contentment and peace of mind 
for modern men because their desires are irrational and 
therefore always expanding and forever unsatisfied. Their 
insatiable desires are an unending torture, like that which 
the gods inflicted on Sisyphus, in which they hunger though 
they eat, thirst though they drink, feel they are naked 
though they are clothed, long for love and cannot consum- 
mate it, seek and never find, achieve and always fail. This 
is the bitter core of the unhappiness of the modern man. 
He is an unhappy man, and therefore a dangerous man, 
because he could not ever be satisfied. His true nature, 
which is to find peace in the rational measure of things, has 
been deformed by desire that knows no limit and can find 
no rest. 


III 


This, I believe, is what we have to understand if we are 
to understand the discontent which is shaking the world. 
Men cannot remain civilized when they have rejected the 
culture of their civilization: that is to say when they no 
longer think of themselves and their place in the universe, 
when they no longer discipline themselves and their chil- 
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dren, in the tradition which comes to them from the 
prophets and the saints and the teachers and the philos- 
ophers and the discoverers who raised western men out of 
barbarism. The secular man—the man who obeys his im- 
pulses and knows no reason that transcends his wishes—this 
secular man, now dominant in the world, has for his chief 
article of faith an ideal of secular progress which is totallv 
alienated from and profoundly opposed to the real character 
of the human person. 

He supposes himself to be a bundle of desires which 
can be satisfied by becoming richer, more powerful, more 
famous, more glamorous, more irresistible. For in the 
secular tradition men are not taught to think that the 
disciplining of their desires to a rational measure is in- 
dispensable if they are ever to be truly satisfied. Thus 
the modern conception of progress is self-defeating. For it 
is based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the economy 
of human existence: the secular theory of progress is an 
effort to balance the supply of satisfactions and the demand 
for them by expanding the demand faster than the supply 
can be increased. And since demand comes from our ap- 
petites, which grow by what they feed upon, whereas supply 
can be increased only by work and sacrifice, a philosophy 
which fails to insist upon the limitation of desire must make 
men forever unhappy—forever incapable of being satisfied 
and therefore forever seeking the unattainable. 


IV 


We frequently fall into error and folly, says Dr. Johnson, 
“not because the true principles of action are not known 
but because, for a time, they are not remembered.” The 
true principle of action, long known but in our century not 
remembered, is that man is so constituted that his greatest 
need is not the satisfaction of his desires but that his reason 
shail impose law and order upon his desires. This is the 
truth about man without which—had it not been discovered, 
had it not been revealed—our barbarian ancestors could not 
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have bred more or less civilized descendants. Without the 
discovery of the truth about the nature of man, the bar- 
barian would not have wished, nor would he have had any 
idea of how, to raise himself out of barbarism. And, as we 
can see by looking at the world about us, as soon as men 
lose hold of this truth, seeing no compelling reason why they 
should restrain their appetities, they quickly become bar- 
barians again. 


V 


The ideal which arises out of the classical image of man 
is not progress, which merely seeks to multiply the supply 
of satisfactions, but the good life. 

To pursue the good life, as described for example by 
Aristotle, is to cultivate not some but all the human dis- 
positions by limiting each to a Golden Mean: thus the 
demand for satisfactions, the promptings of appetite, the 
pressure of ambition, though recognized as natural and 
normal, are never unlimited. They are disciplined to the 
reality of things, and having been made moderate, they are 
not inherently and forever doomed to disappointment and 
frustration. 

As perfected in the religious tradition of the west the good 
life is an imitation of God—that is to say the cultivation of 
the reason, which is an imitation of His omniscience, and of 
the only true freedom—the freedom to follow the dictates of 
reason—which is an intimation of His omnipotence. 

Men who live in this tradition are capable of brother- 
hood in a civilized society. They can prefer to do unto 
others what they would have others do unto them. For 
men who choose to be ruled by reason are bound together 
as equals—equals not in the vulgar sense that they have 
identical or even comparable gifts and talents—but because 
they seek to reason and to obey reason. 

This common potentiality gives them the right to hope 
that they can discover justice, that they can agree upon 
what is right. Their common freedom to follow reason by 
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mastering their desires gives them the common hope that 
they can make and maintain a civilized order. 

Thus we see that the Golden Rule in social relations will 
work only among men who practice the Golden Mean in 
their personal conduct. Without these two elemental laws 
of human existence—that of the Golden Mean and that of 
the Golden Rule—the good society is impossible. The 
secular conception of man rejects the Golden Mean and has 
therefore made unworkable, even though lip-service is still 
given to it, the Golden Rule. For where there is no limita- 
tion upon desire—no willingness to accept the discipline 
which the Golden Mean requires—then the relations of men 
with one another must become an interminable struggle for 
domination and survival. 


VI 


When aggregations of men are “ emancipated ”—that was 
how they described it—when they no longer feel themselves 
bound by the elemental laws of their own nature, they do 
not in fact feel that they are freemen. For they are op- 
pressed by inner confusion and the anxieties of insecurity. 
Far from entering into a joyous sense of freedom, they feel 
themselves at war with one another, and indeed at war 
within themselves. 

That is why, as modern men cast off the bonds of tradi- 
tion, they were not imbued with the spirit of confident 
enterprise and exhilarating adventure: the completely secu- 
larized modern man has disclosed his true condition within 
himself by joining in the search for protection and stability, 
seeking security from the state as he has lost his self- 
confidence and his self-reliance. 

For at bottom the personal life of a man will be a dis- 
ordered life if he has no rational command over his desires. 
In this disorder the sources of man’s confidence in himself, 
and with it his peace of mind and his resolution, are im- 
paired. The modern secular way of life is not suited to 
the real nature of men. For it withholds from them that 
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discipline of their own impulses which is indispensable to 
their health and their happiness. Because they are de- 
prived of a rational measure upon their desires, they do not 
conserve their energy but spend it upon unattainable and 
unsatisfying ends. 

Disordered men cannot face life confidently: their im- 
pulse must, therefore, be to escape from the pressure of their 
own insatiable appetites, and from the endless conflicts with 
other men who also are driven by insatiable appetites. For 
disordered men there is at last no solace except in a flight 
from reality. Lacking confidence in themselves they cannot 
seek refuge in themselves, achieving peace in solitude and 
meditation. They seek refuge among the masses of their 
fellow beings, becoming anonymous, faceless, and no longer 
persons, in some one of those mass movements which are 
so characteristic of our times. 

Actuated by their own inner disorder, driven by fear, in- 
spired by fantasies of hope, these masses in movement can- 
not constitute a society. They are a horde, as Toynbee has 
put it, arising within our civilization rather than invading 
it from without. They are a horde of beings without 
autonomy, of individuals uprooted and so isolated and dis- 
ordered that they surrender their judgment and their free- 
dom to the master of the horde. Thus out of the chaos to 
which the evolution of secular individualism leads, there is 
born the formless mysticism of an irrational collectivism. 
The dissolution of western society ends—as we have seen it 
demonstrated in the lands where it is totally advanced— 
in an organized barbarism which makes the lives of all who 
fall within its power “ poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

The outcome proves that above all the other necessities 
of human nature, above the satisfaction of any other need, 
above hunger, love, pleasure, fame—even life itself—what 
a man most needs is the conviction that he is contained 
within the discipline of an ordered existence. Man can 
bear anything except a sense of his own utter demoraliza- 
tion. As long as he has the support of a discipline, which 
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is rational and transcends his immediate promptings, he 
will endure discomfort, pain, and danger. That is why men 
with faith can face martyrdom while men without it feel 
stricken when they are not invited to dinner. 


Vil 


This neglected truth about the nature of man is at the 
core of the great central tradition of the Western World. 
In this tradition, man does not fulfill his destiny except as 
he is ruled by the reason within him which transcends that, 
which is only animal, because it is attached to that, which 
is universal. The tradition is a hard one to live by, and 
few succeed, and none altogether. But hard as it is, the 
rule of life it imposes is not an unworldly counsel of perfec- 
tion. It is the truth about the only way in which men can 
be happy. That there is so little happiness among men 
shows only how hard it is for most men to do the hard things 
that alone can make them happy. 

Yet we need not doubt that men will, indeed that men 
must, rediscover and return to the great tradition in which 
our civilization was made. We know that the truth will 
prevail, and we may be sure that it will prevail because, 
men being what they are, they have within themselves, in 
the very structure of their own beings, the authentic means 
and the imperative need to find the indispensable truth. 
Were this not the fact, they would never have found it. 

And so, though we live in a time of trouble in which 
much, perhaps most of what we cherish, might be destroyed, 
nevertheless we may be sure that men can, that men must, 
and that therefore men will, recreate that which matters 
in that which has perished. For the roots of the good 
society are not in charters and in buildings but in the men 
who made them, and, more exactly, in that part of the 
nature of the human person where resides his reason and 
his freedom to follow his reason. This part of man is in- 
destructible. For in all men who are born it is reborn. 


1526 Thirty-fifth St., N. W. Water LipPMANN 
Washington, D. C. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 





Logic AND Metuop Division. Panel: Moruer Mary Verba, JoHn K. 
Ryan, THoMas BRENNAN. Leaders: Owen Bennet, Joun K. Ryan. 


Problem (a): St. Thomas’ Theory of Demonstrative Proof. 


Aristotle observed in the opening lines of his book on demonstration that 
all teaching and all learning, in the intellectual or dianoetic order, depend 
on pre-existent knowledge.t 


St. Thomas calls our attention to the fact that Aristotle does not say 
all knowledge, but rather all teaching and all learning. If all knowledge 
depended on pre-existent knowledge there would never be any beginning 
to knowledge. Now teaching and learning pertain to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Teaching consists in imparting knowledge to another, learning, 


in receiving knowledge from another—or in discovering knowledge by one’s 
own unaided activity. This acquired knowledge depends on pre-existent © 


knowledge, whether the acquired knowledge be scientific knowledge (i.e., 
certain knowledge), opinion (i.e., probable knowledge), or even the knowl- 
edge that is accepted on faith2 

St. Thomas also notes that Aristotle speaks particularly of teaching and 
learning in the intellectual order, lest anyone should assume that the pre- 
existent knowledge referred to is merely the knowledge had in the senses 
and in the imagination. Knowledge as had in the senses and in the imagi- 
nation is the instrumental, secondary, material cause of intellectual knowl- 
edge, but it is by no means the sole cause, or even the principal cause. 
It is only in this restricted sense that the maxim, ‘nihil est in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu’, is to be understood. St. Thomas clearly 


1 Post. Anal. Bk. I. c. 1—7la 1—Tlaoa dtéackania xal rica pabnors Scavonrix) 
& rpoirapxobens ylverar yrmoews. 


2Et ideo dicit: omnis doctrina et omnis disciplina, non autem omnis 
cognitio quia non omnis cognitio ex priori cognitione dependit: esset enim 
in infinitum abire. Omnis autem disciplinae acceptio ex prae-existenti cog- 
nitione fit. Nomen autem doctrinae et disciplinae ad cognitionis acquisi- 
tionem pertinet. Nam doctrina est actio eius, qui aliquid cognoscere 
facit: disciplina autem est receptio cognitionis ab alio. Non autem accipitur 
hic doctrina et disciplina secundum quod se habet ad acquisitionem scientiae 
tantum, sed ad acquisitionem cognitionis cujuscumque. (S. Thomae, In 
Post. Anal., I, 1, Lect. 1, No. 9., ed. Leonina. T. 1, p. 140). —Unless otherwise 
indicated, all further references in this paper are to the works of S. Thomas. 
—Cf. also ST. I, 117, 1, Resp., where S. Thomas points out how knowl- 
edge is acquired without a teacher. 


8 Cognitio experimentalis seu sensitiva non est causa totalis cognitionis 
primorum principiorum, sed instrumentalis et secundaria, vel certe ma- 
terialis; agens vero principale et primum est intellectus agens. (A. Cosmo 
Alamanno, Thomae Aquinatis Summa Philosophiae, T. I. Sect. 1. Logica — 
I. Q. 21. a. 2. ad 3.)—Cf. also de Ver. XI, 1, ad 13, ad 17. 10, ad 6. 
ST. I, 84, 6, Resp. et ad 3. 


- 
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implies this when he declares that it is in the power of reason alone to 
proceed by means of one truth to another Acquired knowledge in the 
intellectual order must depend ultimately on some pre-existent intellectual 
knowledge, which is had independently of all teaching or learning. 

Now the problem under present consideration is that of knowledge 
which is acquired by way of demonstrative proof, or simply, demonstration. 
A complete treatment of this topic would run into the proportions of a 
work such as St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Posterior Analytics. Obvi- 
ously, then, we shall have to make some rather severe restrictions in regard 
to what we intend to treat. Let us say first what we shall not treat, and 
then what we shall. We are not going to touch upon the various qualities 
of necessary proportions, scil. Dictum de Omni, Dictum per se, Dictum 
universaliter, etc. We shall not go into any discussion of negative proof, 
nor, for that matter of any of the various forms of proof, beyond making 
some few observations in relation to the two members of the most familiar 
division, scil. a priori proof, and a posteriori proof, where such observations 
appear to be necessary for the classification of the points that we do intend 
to treat. We shall try to restrict this discussion, then, to the bare essentials 
of St. Thomas’ theory of demonstrative proof. 


It appears that these bare essentials may be discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: 


(1) What sort of knowledge is acquired by way of demonstration. 


(2) What pre-existent knowledge is necessary in order to have a demon- 
stration. 


A. What pre-existent knowledge of the principle is required. 


B. What pre-existent knowledge of the subject and predicate is 
required. 


(3) How is this pre-existent knowledge had. 


1. WHAT SORT OF KNOWLEDGE IS ACQUIRED BY WAY OF DEMONSTRATION? 


The knowledge which is sought or acquired by way of demonstration is 
that of a conclusion in which a necessary property is predicated of some 
subject: this conclusion, moreover, must be inferred on the basis of some 


4 Addit autem intellectiva ad excludendum acceptionem cognitionis sen- 
sitivae vel imaginativae. Nam procedere ex vno in aliud rationis est solum 
(in Post. Anal. loc cit.).—cf. also—Sciendum est quod inter intellectualem 
et corporalem visum haec est differentia: quod visui corporali omnia sua 
objecta aequaliter sunt propinque ad cognoscendum; sensus enim non est 
vis collativa, ut ex vno objectorum suorum necesse habeat pervenire in 
aliud. Sed intellectui non omnia intelligibilia aequaliter vicina sunt ad 
cognoscendum ; sed quaedam statim conspicere potest, quaedam vero non 
conspicit nisi ex aliis principiis inspectis. Sic igitur homo ignotorum cog- 
nitionem per duo accipit; scilicet per lumen intellectuale, et per primas 
conceptiones per se notas, quae comparantur ad istud lumen, quod est 
intellectus agentis, sicut instrumenta ad artificem. (De Ver. XI, 3, Resp.) 
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NN 
principles.5 \A conclusion in which a necessary property is predicated of 
some subject is opposed to a proposition which is only accidentally true; 
e.g., ‘Man is risible’, ‘God exists’, ‘Triangle has the sum of its angles 
equal to two right angles’, are all necessarily true propositions; ‘man is 
white ’, ‘ triangle is isosceles’, are accidentally true. 

A proposition which is inferred as the basis of some principles is a 
proposition whose necessary truth is grasped mediately, i.e., in virtue of the 
knowledge of a complex principle and of a middle term. For example, the 
conclusion ‘man is risible’ is dependent not only on the knowledge of 
the principle of the syllogism, but also on the understanding of the middle 
term in the premisses ‘ man is rational’, and ‘ rational is risible ’. 


2. IN GENERAL: WHAT PRE-EXISTENT KNOWLEDGE IS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO 
HAVE A DEMONSTRATION? 


In answering the first question concerning the sort of knowledge acquired 
by demonstration we have been forced to include the answer to this our 
second question. A brief recapitulation, then, is all that will be required 
here. ‘St. Thomas observes that since the knowledge of simple things pre- 
cedes the knowledge of composite things, (i., in the conceptual order), it 
is necessary that before we have a knowledge of the conclusion the subject 
and predicate must be known in some way.}| It is likewise necessary that 
the principle be known, since it is in the light of the principle that the 
conclusion is inferred from the knowledge of the premisses.® 


A. In Particular: What pre-existent knowledge of the principle is re- 
quired? 


St. Thomas remarks that pre-existent knowledge of all three of the 
aforementioned elements of demonstration (principle, subject, predicate) 
may be of two sorts, namely, the knowledge which answers the question 
‘whether it is’, quia est, and the knowledge which answers the question, 
‘what is it’, quid est. Now, in regard to the pre-existent knowledge of the 
principle the question ‘ what is it’, has no meaning; for the question ‘ what 
is it’ inquires properly about the definition of anything. But the principle 
here referred to, i.e., the principle in virtue of which an inference is made 
from premisses to conclusion, is a complex principle, i.e., a complex being 
of reason. Complex beings, however, cannot be defined, for in order to be 
defined a being must be of such a sort as to constitute an essential unity. 
This is true in the real order; e.g., ‘ white man’ cannot be defined, since it 


5Id cujus scientia per demonstrationem quaeritur est conclusio aliqua in 
qua propria passio de subjecto aliquo praedicatur: quae quidem conclusio 
ex aliquibus principiis infertur (in Post. Anal. I, 1, Lect. 2, No. 2). 


6 Et quia cognitio simplicium praecedit cognitionem compositorum, necesse 
est quod, antequam habeatur cognitio comclusionis, cognoscatur aliquo 
modo subjectum et passio. Et similiter oportet quod praecognoscatur prin- 
cipium, ex quo conclusio infertur, cum ex cognitione principii conclusio 
innotescat (in Post. Anal. loc. cit.). 
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does not constitute an essential unity, but only an ‘unum per accidens’. 
It is all the more true in the ideal order, where the very being of a com- 
plex principle consists in the agreement or disagreement of a predicate with 
a subject. Consequently the pre-existent knowledge of the principle can 
only be such knowledge as answers the question ‘ whether it is’, quia est.” 

Now the question ‘whether a being is’— quia est, or, an sit — means 
‘has it being’ and it can refer to being of the real order, (scil., existence), 
or of the ideal order. Obviously, when asked in reference to a complex 
principle, as in the present instance, it can only mean does it have being 
in the ideal order. But, since a complex principle is not an essential unity 
it cannot be said to have being in the ideal order in the same sense that an 
idea is said to have (i., essential being). Rather, since its very being 
consists in the agreement or disagreement, that is to say the nerus between 
a subject and predicate, a principle can only be said to have being in the 
sense that it is true. This is what we would naturally expect, since a com- 
plex principle is a judgment, and the being of a judgment is precisely to 
signify the truth® 

We may sum up by saying that the being of a complex principle is 
neither the being of real existence, nor the being of essence, nor yet the 
being of chance or accident; it is, rather, its own peculiar sort of being,, 
ie., the being of truth. As St. Thomas points out, ‘being’ understood in 
this last manner means simply that a proposition is true, and ‘ non-being’ 
simply that a proposition is false.® 


B. In particular: what pre-existent knowledge of the subject and predi- 
cate is required? 


Concerning the predicate, St. Thomas declares, it is possible to know 
‘what it is’, since it is possible to have a definition of an accident, at least 


7 Horum autem trium, scilicet, principii, subjecti et passionis est duplex 
modus praecognitionis, scilicet quia est et quid est. Ostensum est autem in 
VII Metaphysicae quod complexa non definiuntur. Hominis enim albi 
non est aliqua definitio et multo minus enunciationis alicujus. Unde cum 
principium sit enunciatio quaedam, non potest de ipso praecognosci quid 
est, sed solum quia verum est (in Post. Anal—tloc. cit., No. 3). 


8 De re aliquae quaerere an sit, idem est ac quaerere utrum habet esse 
reale vel ideale; sed de complexo, quod est propositio, si quaeratur esse, 
hoe esse propositionis nonnisi convenientia seu inesse, vel non convenientia 
seu non inesse praedicati subjecto, nempe nonnisi eius veritas intelligi 
potest, ita ut an sit propositio idem sonet ac an sit propositio vera. Ratio 
est quia propositio est ens complexum, cujus esse in eius veritate consistit, 
hoc est in nexu praedicati cum subjecto. Et ideo duo indicantur per 
vocabulum quia est, quatenus nempe importat vel existentiam rei, vel illus 
esse ideale, seu complexum mentale quod est judicium, cujus esse est 
significare verum.—dZigliara—Opera S. Th., Ed. Leon., vol. I, in Post. 
Anal., I, 1, Lect. 2, p 143, n. B. 


® Alio modo dicitur ens, idem quod verum propositionis; et non ens, idem 
quod falsum (in Meta., VI, 2, Lect. 2, No. 1171, Ed Cathala). 
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in a certain manner1° He explains what this manner is in another place 
(in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics) where he points out that 
definitions are had simply and without qualification only of substances, 
since substances alone exist in the absolute sense of being subsisting enti- 
ties; but that definitions may be had in a modified sense of accidents also, 
in so far as the question, ‘what is it’, in regard to an accident, is not 
entirely without meaning. ‘ What is white?’, for example, may be an- 
swered: ‘White is a color’. Or ‘what is risible?? may be answered: 
‘Risible is a quality’. But neither color nor quality subsist, i.e., have an 
essence in the absolute sense; consequently, the definition is only a defi- 
nition in a modified sense——secundum quid. The basis of this possibility 
of defining an accident lies, of course, in the fact that an accident can be 
conceived as existing, not simply and by itself, but in a substance.11 


In regard to the question ‘ whether it is’, the existence of the predicate, 
as the existence of any accident, is to be in its subject. But if we knew 
this we would already know the conclusion of the demonstration. It is 
obvious, then, that it is not necessary to have any pre-existent knowledge 


of the existence of the predicate, but only of the definition of the predicate, 
in the sense explained.12 


The subject, however, must be known beforehand in both senses. That 
is to say, we must know both ‘ what it is’ and ‘ that it is’—at least, in the 
most natural type of demonstration. For the subject has a definition, and 
its existence does not depend on the existence of the predicate; rather, in 
a proper demonstration, its existence must be known before we can know 
the existence of the predicate in it. The definition of the subject must be 
known beforehand since it is from the definition of the subject and predi- 
cate that the middle term of the demonstration is derived.1* 


10De passione autem potest quidem sciri quid est, ut in eodem libro 
ostenditur, accidentia quodammodo definitionem habent (in Post. Anal., 
I, 1, Lect. 2, No. 3). 


11 Quod enim “aliquo modo”, idest secundum quid aliis conveniat quid 
est, ex hoc patet, quod in singulis praedicamentis respondetur aliquid ad 
quaestionem factam per quid. Interrogamus enim de quali sive qualitate 
quid est, sicut quid est albedo, et respondemus quod est color. Unde 
patet, quod qualitas est de numero eorum, in quibus est quod quid est. Non 
tamen simpliciter in qualitate est quid est, sed quid est qualitatis. Cum 
enim quaero quid est homo, et respondetur, animal; ly animal, quia est 
in genere substantiae, non solum dicit quod est homo, sed etiam absolute 
significat quid, id est substantiam. Sed cum quaeritur quid est albedo, et 
respondetur, color, licet significet quid est albedo, non tamen absolute 
significat quid, sed quale. Et ideo qualitas non habet quid simpliciter, 
sed secundum quid. Invenitur enim in qualitate quid hujusmodi, ut cum 
dicimus quod color est quid albedinis. Et hoc quid, magis est substantiale 
quam substantia (in Meta,, VII, Lect. 4, Nos. 1332-1333—Ed. Cath.). 


12 Passionis autem esse et cujuslibet accidentis est inesse subjecto: quod 
quidem demonstratione concluditur. Non ergo de passione praecognos- 
citur quia est, sed quid est solum (in Post. Anal., I, 1, Lect. 2, No. 3). 


18 Subjectum autem et definitionem habet et eius esse a passione non 
dependet; sed suum esse proprium praeintelligitur ipsi esse passionis in eo. 
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What we have considered so far concerning the pre-existent knowledge 
of the subject and predicate bears directly upon the most perfect form of 
demonstration, namely, the demonstration from cause to effect,—a prior 
demonstration. In the demonstration from effect to cause, the pre-existent 
knowledge required of the subject is not the same as that required in the 
a priori demonstration. For, in the demonstration from effect to cause the 
existence of the subject must be proved. But if this is the case, we cannot 
have a definition of the subject, in the proper and unqualified sense of the 
term ‘definition’, for as we have already seen, and as St. Thomas remarks 
further on in the same passage, before we know whether a thing exists or 
not, we cannot properly know its definition, for there are no definitions, 
properly speaking, of things which do not exist. Accordingly, the question 
‘whether a thing is’ precedes the question ‘what is it’. Now, we have 
already seen that the middle term of a demonstration is derived from the 
definition of the subject and predicate. There must be a sort of definition 
available, then, of the subject, or else the demonstration from effect to 
cause will be impossible, for lack of a middle term. St. Thomas states that 
there is a definition which will supply for a middle term, the same sort of 
definition as was required above for the accidents, i.e., the definition which 
tells us merely what the term signifies, “ quid est quod dicitur, idest quid 
significatur per nomen.” 14 

This ‘ quid significatur per nomen’, however, is not a purely nominal 
definition. Such a definition is no definition at all in St. Thomas’ view, 
since the understanding of a definition must contain some knowledge of the 
essence of that which is defined. We have already seen that the question 
‘what is it’ has no meaning in regard to the complex principle, since the 
being of a complex principle is not an essence, but a nexus,—since its being 
is, precisely, to signify the truth. (And this sort of being answers the 
question ‘ whether it is’, ie., ‘whether it is true’.) Hence, if the under- 
standing of ‘ quid significatur per nomen’ did not include some knowledge 
of essence, it would not be a definition at all, and would be quite useless 
in a demonstration. (In regard to God, of course, this knowledge is strictly 
analogical.’ 15 


Et. ideo de subjecto oportet praecognoscere et quid est et quia est: prae- 
sertim cum ex definitione subjecti et passionis sumatur medium demon- 
strationis (in Post. Anal., loc. cit.). 


14Cf. in Post. Anal., loc. cit., No. 5—also, Cum demonstratur causa per 

effectum, necesse est ‘uti effecti loco definitionis causae ad probandum 

causam esse: et hoc maxime contingit in Deo, quia ad probandum aliquid 

esse, necesse est accipere pro medio, quid significet nomen, non autem quod 

3 - _ quaestio quid est, sequitur ad quaestionem, an est (ST, I 
a m 


15Cum principium sit enunciatio quaedam non potest praecognosci de 
ipso quid est, sed solum quia verum est. Haec sententia S. Thomae nititur 
principiis praemissis, nempe quod complexa non definiuntur propria defini- 
tione (cujus est assignare quid est rei), ei quod principia sunt aliquod 
complexum, nempe propositiones seu enunciationes. Quidam tamen 8. 
Thomae hac in re contradicunt, quos inter Aegidius in I. Posterior. 
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We might recapitulate here the various meanings of ‘quia est’ and 
‘quid est’. 


in the real order—whether it exists. 


quia est—whether it wf 


in the ideal order—whether it is true. 


simpliciter—the essence of an existing thing. 


secundum quid—the essence of a predicate 
whose existence is to exist in a subject; or 
the essence of a subject whose existence 
has yet to be proved. 


quid est—what is it 


3. HOW IS THIS PRE-EXISTENT KNOWLEDGE HAD? 


There are only two ways of acquiring knowledge, scil., through demon- 
stration, and through induction. We have already stated that knowledge 
acquired through demonstration depends on pre-existent knowledge. Now, 
that pre-existent knowledge cannot in turn be acquired through demonstra- 
tion, for demonstration does not attain to the type of knowledge required. 
Besides, if every truth had to be demonstrated, there would be no begin- 
ning of demonstration, and, as a consequence, demonstration itself would 
be impossible. Evidently, then, unless we are to give up the possibility of 
demonstration, the pre-existent knowledge must depend on the only other 
(natural) mode of acquiring knowledge, scil., induction. 


We are all familiar with the notion of induction as it is understood in 
modern empirical science. The modern notion may be stated briefly as 
follows: Induction, of its very nature, implies a logical imperfection, a leap 
from particular instances to a general principle. This principle covers the 
particular instances of our experience up to the present, but in the future 
will have to be revised in order to cover the new particulars that will have 
been discovered. The process of revision and recasting of principles is 
endless. It guarantees the infinite progress and perfectibility of science, 


Dupliciter autem (Venetiis, 1530, fol. 8, col. 2). Animadvertit enim quod 
quamvis complexonum non sit definitio quid rei (cf. supra not . 
tamen ea definiuntur per quid nominis. Porro de hac ultima definitione 
loquitur Aristoteles: dicit enim ri 7d Aeyéuerdv tor.— Sed _respondit Caje- 
tanus (in I Poster., cap. I, De principiorum praecognitione) quod arguentes 
hoc modo Aristotelis textum minus perspicaciter sunt intuiti. Falsum est 
siquidem quod Aristoteles nonnisi definitionem quid nominis indicet. Dicit 
enim, guid est quod dicitur, ri rd deyopevdv tort, quibus verbis includit quid 
nominis et quid ret: nam cognoscere quid dicitur est quidem cognoscere 
quid nominis, sed cognoscere quid est quod dicitur est cognoscere et quid 
nominis et quid ret per nomen dictae. Nec obstat expositio S. Thomae 
interpretantis quid est quod dicitur per quid significatur per nomen (inf. 
n. 5): nam Aristotelis sermo utroque modo exponi potest et. exponitur 
aS. Thoma. Revera S. Doctor exponens n. 5 illa Aristotelis verba quid 
est quod dicitur, addit, idest quid significatur per nomen; a postea ib. de 
triangulo dicit quod scilicet insua definitione continetur. Non immerito 
ergo, ut mihi videtur, Cajetanus affirmat quod, juxta S. Thomam, cog- 
noscere quid est id quod dicitur est cognoscere quid nominis et quid ret 
—Zigliara—loc. cit., supra, n. 9. p. 143). 
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but at the same time dashes to the ground every hope of ever attaining to 
fixed, immutable, necessary truth. 

Induction, for Aristotle and St. Thomas, has a much broader and deeper 
meaning, scil., ‘any knowledge which proceeds from particulars’, just as 
demonstration is ‘any knowledge which proceeds from universals’1¢ The 
most important form of induction, for St. Thomas, is abstraction, the imme- 
diate intellectual recognition of universal principles, simple and complex, 
in the matter presented by sense perception, experience, and memory. If 
the universals, from which demonstration proceeds, were able to be known 
without induction, it would follow that man would be able to have direct 
knowledge of that which was never in his senses.17 

This last must be properly understood, however, as we have already 
noted in the beginning of this paper, for that which the intellect knows is 
in the senses only as in its material cause. The principal cause, i.e., the 
subjective efficient cause, which causes the matter presented by the senses 
to become intelligible, is in the intellect itself—in the active, or agent in- 
tellect, however, not in the possible intellect, which is in pure potentiality 
to all intelligible forms.1® 

Now, we have seen above that the pre-existent knowledge required for 
demonstration included ‘ quid est’ and ‘ quia est’ of the subject, ‘ quid est 
quod dicitur’ otf the predicate, (or ‘ quid significat nomen’ of the subject, 
where the existence of the subject is to be demonstrated from its effect), 
and ‘ quia verum est’ of the complex principle. But all of these questions 
may be included under the general questions: ‘ Does it exist’, ‘What is 
its essence’ and ‘Is it true’. In an a priori proof the existence of the 
subject is included (indeed it is the basic significance) in the concept of the 
essence, which is signified by the definition. In an a posteriori proof the 


16 Duplex est modus acquirendi scientiam. Unus quidem per demon- 
strationem, alius autem per inductionem; quod etiam in principio hujus 
libri positum est. Differunt autem hi duo modi, quia demonstratio pro- 
cedit ex universalibus; inductio autem procedit ex particularibus (in 
Post. Anal., I, 18, Lect. 30, No. 4). 


17 Si ergo universalia, ex quibus procedit demonstratio, cognosci possent 
absque inductione, sequeretur quod homo posset, accipere scientiam eorum, 
quorum non habet sensum (in Post. Anal., loc. cit.). 


18 Verum cauta hac in re est procedendum, ac recte intelligenda est 
doctrina S. Thomae. Neque ab alio quam ab ipso S. Doctore ejus mentis 
explicatio accipienda est. In Commentariis super IV Metaphysicae, lec- 
tione VI, loquens de cognitione primorum principiorum, docet unicam 
causam efficientem subjectivam illius cognitionis esse intellectum nostrum, 
objectivam vero esse perspectam notitiam terminorum, ex quibus prin- 
cipia illa componuntur. “Ex ipso enim lumine naturalis intellectus agentis 
prima principia fiunt cognita; nec acquiruntur per ratiocinationis, sed 
solum per hoc, quod eorum termini innotescunt.” Sed unde innotescunt 
termini? Ope sensuum. “Quod quidem fit per hoc, quod a sensibilibus 
accipitur memoria, et a memoria experimentum, et ab experimento illorum 
terminorum cognitio.” Sensus ergo non sunt proprie causa, sed potius 
materia causae (et ideo sunt necessarium), videlicet sensibile praebent, ex 
quo intellectus, ut vera et per se causa idearum efficiens, accipit illorum 
cognitionem terminorum (Zigliara in Post. Anal., loc. cit., n. —, p. 259). 
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existence of the subject is not directly grasped but is that which is to be 
proved. The existence which is predicated of the subject in the conclusion 
is included in the concept of the essence of the effects of the subject. This 
existence is predicated univocally of the subject when the effect is univocal 
with the cause; it is predicated analogically when the effect is only an 
analogue of the cause.19 The existence of the predicate is not required as 
a part of the pre-existent knowledge to demonstration. Nevertheless, even 
to understand ‘ quid est quod dicitur’ of the predicate, implies that we 
have already grasped the existence, at least of the composite parts, of that 
predicate in some other subject. It appears, then, that we cannot have 
any sort of knowledge of the essence of anything without having previously 
grasped (together with its essence, of course) the existence of some subject, 
nor, indeed, without bringing that existence surreptitiously into our concept 
of the essence, even when we may think we are conceiving an essence, pure 
and simple.?° 


The point of these observations is that we must not look for a separate 
intellectual apprehension of existence, since existence is always (ultimately) 
understood by the intellect at the basis of its concept of essence.— The 
intellectual apprehension of the truth of a complex principle, however, 
cannot in any way be included in the apprehension of essence, for the two 
bear on diverse orders of being, the latter on the being of reality, the 
former on the being of the truth of judgment. These two orders of being 
are equated, to be sure, but precisely for that reason they are diverse 
orders. As St. Thomas remarks, only diverse beings can be equated; the 
same being is not said to be equal to itself.21 


Returning now to induction, or inductive abstraction, we shall expect to 
find there two kinds of immediate apprehension; one of the essence, (in 
which existence is ultimately included), the other of the truth of proposi- 
tions. If we have these two kinds of immediate apprehension, we shall 


19 Cf. Zigliara in Post. Anal., I, 13, lect. 25, n. —, p. 240, ed. Leonina. 


2¢ ... this notion of being involves a species of polarity, essence-existence. 
A notion of being which completely abstracts from either of these two 
aspects is impossible. . . . In virtue of its essential structure the concept of 
being also includes in itself indissolubly—at every degree of its polyvalence, 
and whichever kind of being we are considering, throughout its entire ex- 
tent, the boundless field which it can cover—these two linked and asso- 
ciated members of the pair essence-existence, which the mind cannot isolate 
in separate concepts. Whatever being I may think of, its concept implies 
this double aspect (Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics, lect. 4, pp. 64, 65). 


21Veri enim ratio consistit in adaequatione rei et intellectus; idem 
autem non adaequatur sibi ipsi, sed aequalitas diversorum est; unde ibi 
primo invenitur ratio veritatis in intellectu ubi primo intellectus incipit 
aliquid proprium habere quod res extra animam non habet, sed aliquid ei 
correspondens, inter quae adaequatio attendi potest. Intellectus autem 
formans quidditates, non habet nisi similitudinem rei existentis extra 
animam, sicut et sensus in quantum accipit speciem rei sensibilis; sed 
quando incipit judicare de re apprehensa, tunc ipsum judicium intellectus 
— proprium ei, quod non invenitur extra in re (De Ver., I, 
, Resp.). 
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have the necessary pre-existent knowledge for demonstration. St. Thomas 
points out these two basic modes of apprehension, simple and complex, 
when he says:—The principles of abstract knowledge from which demon- 
strations proceed are manifested to us only in particulars which we perceive 
by the senses. For example, we see some singular sensible whole, sensible 
perceptions of this sort accumulate and are retained in sense memory, and 
we are led to understand what a whole is, and what a part is (the first 
mode of intellectual apprehension), and also to understand that every 
whole is greater than its part (the second mode of intellectual appre- 
hension) .22 

In another place St. Thomas describes in more detail how the intellect 
is brought to the immediate apprehension of actuality and potentiality. 
Someone might ask for a definition of actuality, he observes. Now the 
only way to answer such a request is to point out, first of all, that if there 
had to be a definition for everything, there would be no beginning to defi- 
nitions, and as a consequence definition itself would be impossible; (just 
as, if there were no beginning of demonstration,—i.., if every truth had to 
be demonstrated,—demonstration itself would be impossible). It is fairly 
obvious here that the definition he is referring to is composite definition, 
i.e., the concept in which we restrict a more universal notion by a less uni- 
versal difference. The concepts actuality and potentiality, however, are 
among our most universal notions. Their essence, therefore, cannot be 
grasped by the intellect through the formation of a composite concept. 
Every being is either in actuality, in potentiality, or in a mixture of both. 
Actuality and potentiality, therefore, are among the prima simplicia, the 
simple concepts which are at the very basis of our grasp of any essential 
knowledge of anything. But how are these prima simplicia apprehended? 

St. Thomas answers that essential knowledge of those simple elements 
of definition is apprehended through an immediate intellectual grasp of the 
proportion obtaining between certain pairs of things in reality. He cites 
the following examples: the proportion of a building in the process of being 
built to that building as simply ‘ aedificabile’, (i.e., the piles of lumber, 
bricks, cement, etc.) ; the proportion of a person awake to a person asleep; 
of one who is in the process of seeing to one who has good eyesight but 
has his eyes closed; of a work of art or nature, to the matter out of which 
it was formed; of something prepared to that which is not prepared; of 
something which is worked out to something not worked out. In each 
of these instances, he says, one part of the difference is in actuality, the 
other part in potentiality. It is thus, proportionately, and from particular 


22Non autem manifestantur nobis principia abstractorum, ex quibus 
demonstrationes in eis procedunt, nisi ex particularibus, quae sensu per- 
cipimus. Puta ex hoc, quod videmus aliquod totum singulare sensibile, 
perducimus ad cognoscendum quid est totum et pars, et cognoscimus 
quod omne totum est maius sua parte, considerando hoc in pluribus. 
Sic igitur universalia, ex quibus demonstratio procedit, non fiunt nobis 
nota, nisi per inductionem (in Post. Anal., I, 18, Lect. 30, n. 5). 
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examples, that we arrive at essential knowledge of actuality and poten- 
tiality.28 

The examples are very simple, of course, but they give an essential 
representation of the process by means of which the intelligible aspects of 
material reality are separated out and distinguished from one another, and 
the truth of propositions, joining together or separating thees concepts in 
complex principles, is recognized. To attempt even an elementary sketch 
the truth of propositions, joining together or separating these concepts in 
the human intellect,—as the learner progresses, recognizing such concepts 
as cause, effect, necessity, contingency, perfection, imperfection, — appre- 
hending immediately the truth of complex principles, stating necessary rela- 
tions obtaining between these concepts, —distinguishing the intelligible 
elements in material being, and building up gradually the whole intricate 
mental framework of composite generic and specific definitions, — all this 
would carry us far beyond the limits of the present paper. But that whole 
process is included in the induction that precedes demonstration,—not every 
single demonstration, of course, but demonstration in general. 


Fortunately for metaphysics, induction is a process which yields neces- 
sary knowledge of the most universal truths and notions first. Because of 
this, the metaphysician can demonstrate with certainty, while the physicist, 
in most cases, can only offer probable conclusions. The philosopher who 
restricts himself to the method of the modern mathematical-physicist is in 
an even worse plight; for he cannot demonstrate at all. He has condemned 
himself to the ‘expanding universe’ of knowledge, where everything imme- 
diately known is anathematized as ‘synthetic a priori’, and he must be 
content to watch his scientism slowly and unendingly broaden down from 
hypothesis to hypothesis. 


With this modern survival of Kantianism in mind we may well say 
again with St. Thomas: More reasonable by far seems the doctrine of the 
Philosopher, who places the origin of our knowledge neither wholly within 
us, nor wholly outside of us, but partly from within and partly from with- 
out; as one would naturally expect, truth being an adequation of intellect 


23 Respondet quaestioni tacitae. Posset enim aliquis quaerere ab eo, 
ut ostenderet quid sit actus per definitionem. Sed ipse respondet dicens, 
quod inducendo in singularibus per exempla manifestari potest illud 
quod volumus dicere, scilicet quid est actus, “et non oportet cujuslibet rei 
quaerere terminum,” idest definitionem. Nam prima simplicia definiri non 
possunt, cum non sit in definitionibus abire in infinitium. Actus autem est 
de primis simplicibus; unde definiri non potest. 

Sed per proportionem aliquorum duorum ad invicem, potest videri quid 
est actus. Ut si accipiamus proportionem aedificantis ad aedificabile, et 
vigilantis ad dormientem, et ejus qui videt ad eum qui habet clausos 
oculos cum habeat potentiam visivam, et ejus “ quod segregatur a materia,” 
idest per operationem artis vel naturae formatur, et ita a materia informi 
segregatur; (1) et similiter per separationem ejus quod est praeparatum, 
ad illud quod non est praeparatum, sive quod est elaboratum ad id quod 
non est elaboratum. Sed quorumlibet sic differentium altera pars erit 
actus, et altera potentia. Et ita proportionaliter ex particularibus exemplis 
possumus venire ad cognoscendum quid sit actus et potentia (in Meéa., 
IX, c. 6, Lect. V, Nos. 1826-1827, Ed. Cathala). 
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and reality. For when our mind is compared to the objects of sense, which 
are outside the soul, it is found to be in a twofold relation to them. In 
one way it stands to them as actuality to potentiality, in so far as the 
things which are outside the soul are intelligible in potentiality. But the 
mind itself is intelligible in actuality; for in it is the active intellect which 
makes things actually intelligible. In another way the mind stands to the 
objects of sense as potentiality to actuality, in so far as in our mind the 
determined forms of things are in potentiality only, whereas in the things 
outside the mind these forms are in actuality; and so in our mind there is 
also the possible intellect, whose function it is to receive the forms ab- 


stracted from sensible things, and made actually intelligible through the 
light of the active intellect.2+ 


The very first principles which the active intellect abstracts and makes 
actually intelligible, and which the possible intellect receives, contain quast 
in universali all the rest of human knowledge. Every immediate complex 
principle is indirectly demonstrable by a reductio ad absurdum to the prin- 
ciple of contradiction; and every concept, simple or composite, is but a 


more express concept of the infinitely fruitful reality apprehended in the 
original notion of being.25 


The light of reason which shines in the active intellect, and by which 
these absolutely first principles, and all subsequent abstract principles and 
concepts, are made intelligible to us, is implanted in us by God, being, as 
it were, a likeness of uncreated truth reflected in us.2¢ 


CONCLUSION 


It is principally because of this rational participation in the Divine 
Light that we are said, in the natural order, to be made in the image of 
God; for by means of this participated light we can make to live again in 


24Cum enim mens nostra comparatur ad res sensibiles quae sunt extra 
animam, invenitur se habere ad eas in duplici habitudine. Uno modo ut 
actus ad potentiam: inquantum, scilicet, res quae sunt extra animam 
sunt intelligibiles in potentia. Ipsa vero mens est intelligibilis in actu; et 
secundum hoc ponitur in ea intellectus agens, qui faciat intelligibilia actu. 
Alio modo ut potentia ad actum: prout scilicet in mente nostra formae 
rerum determinatae, sunt in potentia tantum, quae in rebus extra animam 
sunt in actu; et secundum hoc ponitur in anima nostra intellectus possi- 
bilis, cujus est recipere formas a sensibilibus abstractas, factas intelli- 
gibiles actu per lumen intellectus agentis (De Ver., X, 6, Resp.). 


25 Primum principium indemonstrabile est, quod non est simul affirmare 
et negare, quod fundatur supra rationem entis et_non-entis: et super hoc 
principio omnia alia fundantur. (ST, I-II, 94, 2, Resp.)—Sicut in demon- 
strabilibus oportet fieri reductionem in aliqua principia per se intellectui 
nota, ita investigando quid est unumquodque; alias utrobique in infinitum 
iretur, et sic periret omnino scientia et cognitio rerum. Illud autem quod 
primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in quo omnes conceptiones 
resolvit, est ens (De Ver., I, 1, Resp.). 


26 Hujusmodi autem rationis lumen, quo principia hujusmodi sunt nobis 


nota, est nobis a Deo inditum, qt quaedam similitudo increatae veritatis 
in nobis resultantis (De Ver., 1, Resp.). 
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our minds, in a manner accommodated to our finite nature, the vital intelli- 
gibility which is at the source of all created reality. We do this radically, 
in apprehension, formally, in judgment, and integrally, in reasoning, which 
is the fruit of the union of judgments. The most perfect form of reason- 
ing is demonstration, for demonstration proceeds with certitude. The most 
perfect form of demonstration is the demonstration a priori which reveals 
not only the inherence of a property in an existent subject, but the cause 
of its inherence, as well. When we have grasped such a demonstration we 
have scientific knowledge of the highest order attainable in our present 
state. We are very well aware that in many departments of scientific 
investigation this type of reasoned knowledge of things in their causes is 
an ideal which is practically unattainable. Many modern philosophers have 
erroneously inferred from this that it is in no instance at all attainable. 
Their malady seems to be that they have gone so far along particular lines 
of inquiry that they have quite lost contact with their original and natural 
beginning. If modern philosophy is to be rescued from the despair of 
scientism,—if the modern intellect is to come face to face with itself again, 
and to recognize in itself the ‘spark of divinity’ which makes some human 
certitudes absolute, and some demonstrations really demonstrations,—there 
must be a Renaissance in the world of scientific thought, a going back to 
the beginnings of all knowledge, probable as well as certain, a re-discovery 
of the sources. Minds which have been lingering too long over the dis- 
turbing prospect of parallels meeting at infinity, must experience once more 
the healthful effects of the contemplation of such simple truths as ‘The 
whole is greater than its part’, ‘things equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another’, ‘Being is Being’. The modern mind must make the 
assent, which in the order of evidence is analogous to the CREDO of the 
order of mystery: ‘Non est simul affirmare et negare’—Truth and error 
are not the same. 
Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 





Problem (b): Verbal and Real Definitions. 


Definition, it has been said, is the end of all science. In all our intel- 
lectual efforts and disciplines, in philosophy, in theology, in the physical 
sciences, we strive to arrive finally at definitions. We attempt to grasp the 
nature of things and to express that intellectual apprehension in language 
that is clear, precise and unambiguous. Not only is definition the final aim 
of all science; it must accompany us in our search. Even so simple an 
operation as counting is impossible without some sort of definition of the 
thing that we count. So also in our judgments and reasoning is there 
necessary and constant use of definition. 

If all this be true, as it is, must we not begin this discussion with a 
definition of definition? That could be done, but we are on familiar ground; 
we may assume the familiar statements of the nature and kinds of definition. 
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Yet because the matter is familiar and of long discussion throughout the 
history of philosophy, it does not follow that it is entirely clear and free 
from all confusion and difficulty. We see evidence of this confusion and 
difficulty and lack of complete thought upon this subject in the accepted 
textbooks on logic. We can become acutely aware of, difficulties, if we 
think seriously upon the matter ourselves. Let us consider the distinction 
of definitions into verbal or nominal and real definitions. 


Sometimes we are confronted with words that are unfamiliar for one 
reason or another, such as their origin, use, and spelling. We ask for their 
“ meaning ”, and we are content when simpler and more familiar terms are 
offered in their stead. “ Philosopher ” is derived from two Greek words mean- 
ing lover and wisdom. “ Monarchy” means the rule of one man. The 
Englishman traveling in America finds that he must call a goods train a 
freight train, just as a European finds that Pullman means wagon-lit. Are 
these definitions? Would it not be preferable to deny them this title and 
simply to call them translations? We translate “ goods train ” into “ freight 
train”, just as we translate “ wagon-lit ” into “ Pullman” or “ sleeping car ”. 


We are all familiar with the fact that a given word can be used in 
greatly varying meanings in different ages, in different societies, among 
different groups and professions, and so on. Catholics frequently use words 
in ways that are strange to non-Catholics, and vice versa. Words that 
had certain meanings in earlier centuries have other meanings today. The 
term “matter” has one meaning in scholastic philosophy, another in cer- 
tain other schools of thought, and another still in popular language. In all 
these various cases we try to establish the use and meaning of the term in 
question. 


Such determinations of use and meaning have been termed socially 
verbal definitions. Thus it has been written: “A definition may be purely 
verbal, and yet not a mere matter of the arbitrary choice of an individual. 
It may be a statement of what ‘general usage’, or, in other cases, ‘ scien- 
tific usage’, means by the word concerned. A ‘dictionary definition’ 
fastens on the concept which the hearing of the word brings into the mind, 
eg., of an Englishman qua Englishman or a chemist qua chemist, which 
will be recognized by the general public of England, or by the smaller, 
but still social, body of chemists, as being truly equivalent.”1 To call 
such determinations of use “socially verbal definitions” is convenient. 
Nevertheless, when we ask for them we are seeking again what may be 
called a translation. 


Not only groups, professions, classes and periods can use terms differ- 
ently from one another, but individuals can vary from one another in the 
meanings that they attach to the same terms. The author just quoted 
writes: “A definition is verbal when its purpose is merely to state the 
way in which a word is going to be used—to indicate that one word or set 
of words is to be regarded as equivalent to another. And a definition is 
personally verbal when the statement of equivalence is intended as a purely 


1Cf. John F. Butler, “On Definition ”, The Monist, 46:1. January, 1936. 
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personal one—as a statement of the way in which J now propose to use 
the word concerned.” Here again we may call such statements of personal 
meaning and use “translations”. It is a necessary part of all genuine 
reasoning and intelligible discourse that the meaning of terms be fixed and 
defined. It is a requirement of thought and of its proper expression that 
a term be used consistently and unambiguously throughout a given dis- 
course. Shifting, changing, equivocal terms have no proper place in logical 
thought and discourse. We must define our terms and keep to our defini- 
tions. If a new definition is decided upon, that substitution or translation 
must be announced. 

In contrast to these translations and statements of use and in contrast 
to these definitions of words considered as such, we have real definitions. 
These are definitions in the strict and proper sense. These are statements, 
not of the use of a word, but of the real nature of an object. When we 
have apprehended the real nature of a certain object, whether our appre- 
hension be complete or not, we are able to give a statement, not merely 
of how we are using a word, of what we mean by a word, but of the nature 
of the object itself. 


Under this heading of real definitions various sub-classes are customarily 
listed. It is stated that an essential definition is given when the genus and 
difference, in the strict and proper sense of those terms, of the definiendum 
are stated. In addition to these realest of real definitions we have distinctive 
definitions, or definitions by way of the properties and accidents of the 
things under consideration; causal definitions; genetic definitions; analyti- 
cally-formed definitions; and synthetically-formed definitions. The present 
writer does not see any great need of retaining the so-called genetic defi- 
nitions or the last two classes. There is great value to be found in distinc- 
tive definitions and causal definitions. Essential definitions cannot always 
be given, especially in the case of natural kinds, and therefore definitions 
made by statement of the distinctive properties and accidents of a thing 
are of great importance. 


Much of the ambiguity and difficulty surrounding the matter of defi- 
nition is due to failure to distinguish between real and verbal or nominal 
definitions. Ambiguity and difficulty arise likewise from the fact that 
many modern thinkers regard all definitions as verbal. Yet only a little 
reflection is needed to tell us that we can have genuine knowledge and that 
we can formulate this knowledge into real definitions. Reflection also tells 
us that we ordinarily project our definitions as real and not as merely 
verbal. However, verbal definitions are also possible and the same defi- 
nition can be real from one point of view and verbal or nominal from 
another. Between real and verbal definitions it is necessary to distinguish 
in order to avoid fallacies in our own reasoning and to detect it in the 
reasoning of cthers. 


According to Prof. Eaton, “ What is important about a verbal definition 
is this: (1) the meaning of the defintendum is not independent of that of 
the definiens, i.e., the expression defined has literally no other meaning, in 
the discussion, than that given arbitrarily to it; (2) a verbal definition is 
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neither true nor false, and therefore (3) cannot serve as a premise for 
deductions.” On the other hand, “A real definition does not merely 
provide verbal substitutes for expressions already introduced: (1) it states 
that two expressions, each of which has an independent meaning, are equiv- 
alent to one another; (2) it is either true or false, and (3) can therefore 
serve aS a premise in deductions.” 2 


2R. M. Eaton, General Logic, New York, 1931. Pp. 295-7. 


JoHN K. RYAN 
Catholic University of America 


Washington, D. C. 





PsycHotocy Division. Panel: RuporpH Atiers, CHARLES Doyze, SEBASTIAN 
ErtacHer. Leaders: Huan Bruiser, P. J. vaN per Vetpt. Problem: 
Psychology and Order. 


(a) Order in Thought 


Long before he learned to climb in Flying Fortresses to new ceilings in 
the stratosphere, man knew how to leave behind this world of sense, how 
to soar in thought to new worlds. And that by grace of intellect. Yet, 
when he seeks to define the phenomenon called thought, man finds himself 
in the problematic state of St. Augustine, when he was asked to define 
time. He tells us that if no one put the question to him, he knew right 


well what time was; but when asked he found himself in a quandary. 
Blondel believes that thought is the problem of problems. Similar inhibi- 
tions do not seem to affect many American psychologists. 

Cleo Chrisof offers some current definitions of thought by American 
psychologists [8]. For some, it is association and compounding of images. 
Watson makes it equivalent to subvocal behavior [30, 343-350]. Dashiell 
views thought as a form of delayed response, involving self-stimulations 
sandwiched in between the stimulus and eventual overt response. Duncker 
sees in thought an ‘ insightful grasp of the traits in a given field which 
cause conflict’ [10, 702-3]. E. Heidbreder interprets thought as merely a 
complex of other psychological activities, which somehow yields products 
that are distinctive, novel and invented. It is said to differ from other 
psychological activities only by the fact that it is not motor activity. 
Chrisof himself, on the basis of his own experimental work on the formu- 
lation and elaboration of thought problems, defines thinking ‘ tentatively’ 
as a ‘ distinctive, highly integrated performance involving a directive organ- 
ization of various other psychological functions’ [8]. There are three 
phases: the ‘formulation of the problem, elaboration and solution (or de- 
feat) together with their products’. He regards ‘ valuation and selection’, 
which we shall later recognize as the grasp of the relations of relevancy 
or irrelevancy, as a basic factor in thinking, one, indeed, that serves to 
‘distinguish it clearly from all those behavioristic forms of ‘ problem solv- 


ing’ which exploit trial-and-error, associative learning and conditioning’ 
[8, 176]. 
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From these definitions—especially from those of Chrisof, Duncker and 
Heidbreder, one conclusion emerges very forcibly and it is that, throughout 
its course or elaboration, thought is complex, in as much as it features 
various activities, but that it comprises sui generis products and processes. 
Usually, thought begins in the data of sense, which must first be synthe- 
sized, to provide grist for the mill of thought. Associations are aroused or 
sought, frames of reference make themselves felt. Feelings and emotions 
suffuse the background of our thinking, either providing the dynamic in our 
quest of truth or hindering the process by their over-vividness or irrele- 
vancy. Moreover the will enters into the complete picture in various 
capacities: first by accepting the task or projecting a new thought goal. 
Again, its services are invoked to keep the task in hand ever before the 
mind through voluntary attention. Finally, the will at least contributes 
in the arousal of relevant associations and inhibits arousal and attention to 
irrelevant associations. There are such distinctive intellectual operations as 
abstraction or analysis, as well as synthesis. Above all, the grasp or educ- 
tion of relations in the objective situation and between the data of sense 
and our past experience figures very prominently in all thought. Finally, 
the directed process that is thought, though at times solutions appear 
almost mechanically, or by habit in familiar tasks, leads to truth imme- 
diately by intuition, which the moderns call—with the Gestaltists, insight, 
or mediately through discursive reasoning. 

Because of this apparent complexity, when we view the whole thought- 
scene in consciousness, we can understand the difficulty in defining it. 
Complexity seems to be its only mark of distinction, as some have indeed 
asserted. Yet in this ensemble, which is headed toward truth, we may and 
must distinguish certain processes and products, which are sui generis and 
differ from mere sensory cognitive or appetitive performances. 

Let us examine first of all the products. We may enumerate—perhaps 
inadequately, such distinctive elements as universal concepts, which differ 
essentially from all imagery—even schematic and common, though of course 
imagery plays an important ancillary role in thought. These universal or 
general concepts we designate by arbitrary symbols known as words. The 
latter are used in an universal sense in our judgments, which incidentally 
constitute another distinctive item in thought. Finally, the discursive pro- 
cess, formal in the syllogism and informal in our ordinary life, is another 
distinctive element in thought. 

If now we turn to the processes or operations involved in thought, we 
discover abstraction or analysis and synthesis, through which we arrive at 
our concepts and judgments. Again, there is the grasping of relations of 
an abstract nature. It is not my intention to enter here into the methods 
employed in concept formation. It suffices for our purpose to state that 
the processes enumerated are distinctive. The operations of sense, in the 
shape of presentation, representation and feelings, together with will activ- 
ity, are indeed in thought but not of it, do not belong to its essence. 

Thought then, viewed from the psychological standpoint—and that is 
our theme, and as a whole, is that complex dynamic process which issues 
in universal ideas or concepts, judgments and reasonings of the formal and 
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informal sort. The principal processes involved are the abstractive and 
synthetic processes and particularly the grasping of relations. All of these 
processes, except that of reasoning, may lead to truth immediately through 
intuition or insight or mediately through some discursive, or at least 
gradual process. The material upon which these processes work are primar- 
ily the data of presentation and representation. The data of presentation 
must be synthesized or organized by the synthetic sense. Our past experi- 
ence is however not merely of a sensory nature but also intellectual. To 
this definition of thought we shall return, once we have discovered the 
‘laws’ of thought, which account for its order. 

What do we mean by order and what is order in thought? Order 
means rank or arrangement primarily and that either temporally or spa- 
tially but at all events according to some plan. A good example of fixed 
order is the arrangement of books in a library, according to the Dewey- 
decimal system. The reverse is chance or caprice. The conversion of 
order into its opposite may be glimpsed in the chaos that results when a 
stack-room floor collapses. Order need not however be completely static, 
as in the alleged example. Military drills exemplify a dynamic less stable 
order, which changes periodically but always according to some plan. 
Order therefore is a condition of affairs in which each member of a group 
of persons or things is so arranged as to fulfill its proper part in the 
attainment of the purpose envisaged by the arrangement. Order in thought 
is that condition of the human mind in thinking, in which the various 
faculties of man cooperate with intellect in its achievement of reality or 
truth. When the will is subservient to the intellectual goal of truth in the 
manner outlined above, when the senses provide grist for the mill of 
thought, when past experience re-instates relevant imagery and ideas in 
the mind, or is transferred to new situations, without deflecting the mind 
from its quest of the truth now sought, this order is prevalent and main- 
tained. 

Psychopathology provides the converse of this pictured order in thought. 
It is not my intention to encumber this paper with all that psychiatry 
tells us of this disorder. Competent specialists should be consulted in this 
matter [5; 28]. Suffice it to say that in the chaotic thinking of many 
mental cases, we observe the disturbance of the balance of power, which 
we limned above. It may be the abandonment of control over associa- 
tions, as happens in the ‘flight of fancy’, or the tyranny of emotionally 
charged associations, as in compulsory ideas. Thought may be ‘blocked * 
by uncontrolled emotions. There may be loss of objective control, induced 
by the shrinking of the interests of the self to a few delusional systems or 
coddled segments of reality. But whatever the cause, there is an end to 
cooperation and a chaos results. 

The positive and negative facets of order in thought thus far presented 
are the resultants of a fine balance of various faculties, powers, or what- 
ever you wish to call them. In the Scholastic system, there is a hierarchy 
of faculties. The intellect is an aristocrat among them. The sense order 
of faculties provides the material for intellectual performance. The will, 
though partially dependent, and sovereign in other respects, cooperates to 
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maintain the balance, as we have seen. But once in possession of the 
material of thought, the intellect observes certain laws, maintains an order 
in its thought. These ‘laws’ give us the internal order in thought, which 
we must now proceed to study. 

One of the major achievements of the Wiirzburg School was the estab- 
lishment of this order in thought, through experimental techniques. Even 
in the earliest experiments of this school, the difference between random 
association and thought emerged [7, 12-15]. Gibson and McGarvey, in 
their review of the literature on Thought Psychology from 1928-1937, remark 
that explicitly or implicitly all psychologists now admit directedness or 
order in thought and they ascribe this achievement to the Wirzburg 
School [13]. We can perhaps best study psychological order in thought in 
the monumental work of Otto Selz [24; 25; 26]. 

Though he was not the first to recognize the importance of the task 
or goal in the ordering of thought, Selz did give precision to the ‘laws’ 
of thought. Watt, another pupil of Kiilpe, had noticed the persistence of 
the task in consciousness, even long after the end of the experimental 
period and had insisted on the importance of this function in the processes 
concerned with judgment. Selz was able to demonstrate that the task 
looms all-important in all thinking. 

In his experimental set-up, Selz used a variety of tasks, such as the 
finding of the superordinate, the coordinate, parts of a whole, instances of 
species or genus and definition, given the appropriate stimulus word. The 
type of task enjoined plus the stimulus word (or words), such as the find- 
ing of the coordinate, would be simultaneously exposed for the subject [25, 
10]. The subject begins therefore with what Selz terms the consciousness 
of the task, which, in an experiment, is accepted by an act of will [25, 10]. 
This consciousness embraces the stimulus word in relation to, or as a 
function of the task in hand—for instance to find the coordinate of the 
concept of hunting. Selz symbolizes this as follows: 


Problem: to find coord. of hunting Solved: 


oe ' &® 


Given the stimulus word or known (A), and the task (t): to find the 
coordinate, which is the unknown designated by (?), the known or stim- 
ulus and the task constitute what Selz calls an anticipatory scheme or 
framework. It is an incomplete or sketchy blue-print. To complete this 
sketch or blue-print, and thus solve the problem, we must find the un- 
known (?)—here the coordinate. In the case of hunting as a stimulus, 
the coordinate would be fishing. To make clear what we mean by the 
anticipatory scheme, let us take a simple example from the class-room. 

We are studying geography. The teacher asks Johnny to name the 
capital of Pennsylvania. Johnny fumbles and grows silent. Teacher in 
her charity wants to help him out and offers him an aid which to some 


Hunting fishing 
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extent anticipates the solution. She says: ‘it begins with the letters 

If that does not help Johnny, nothing but outright 
telling will. But HAR is the anticipatory scheme of Selz. 
Other patent examples would be the partially filled and unfilled squares of 
a crossword puzzle. And partially at least, the given data (stimulus) plus 
the task, constituting the frame or anticipatory scheme, anticipate the 
solution of the problem. Taken as a complex, they direct and guide the 
whole thought process—no matter how complicated, no matter how in- 
volved the problem, to the end or solution. 

In a lengthy thought process, the thinker may apparently lose sight of 
the anticipatory scheme, or operate with only a part of it, for instance, the 
stimulus word. Again, he may be beguiled by subsidiary tasks. All this 
may side-track him into error. However, Strohal was able to show that 
the subsidence in consciousness of the task in hand is more apparent than 
real [34, 794-5]. 

How does the anticipatory scheme guide thought to solution? Selz 
shows that it tends to set up determining tendencies which reinstate in 
consciousness relevant material from our past experience, in the form of 
association. And it is at this point that he offers a challenge to the 
old mechanistic association theory, which attempted to explain thought 
mechanically [23, 89; 34, 796]. The knowledge that arises does not come 
by random association but is relevant. In other words, the task-set or 
schema, acts selectively, summons up relevant or appropriate material from 
our past experience [23, 184]. Let us hear more from Selz on this point. 
His theory is designated the Complex-Completion theory (Komplexer- 
ganzung) [24, 369]. The anticipatory scheme is a combination, or complex, 
of the stimulus plus the task in hand. It contains—like the unfilled cross- 
word puzzle squares, lacunae, which must be filled in or completed. 

In general, the knowledge requisite to fill the gap in the task-set or 
scheme may be in readiness, and thus the solution is reached at once, or 
the method of attacking the problem may be summoned up, and thus lead 
to solution. In the first case, where there is immediate reinstatement of 
the requisite relevant knowledge, Selz speaks of an actualization of knowl- 
edge (Wissensaktualisierung) [24, 370], in the latter, of the actualization 
of the method or means of solution (Mittelaktualisiering) [24, 528]. Again, 
where the solution is not immediately achieved, partial solutions, sometimes 
called, by others, hypothesis formations, may be suggested. The provisional 
character of the methods actualized in mediate solutions, gives some color 
to the designation of this form of thought as trial and error procedure. 
However, it differs markedly from mere mechanical trial and error pro- 
cedure, in as much as the methods or hypotheses that arise are the result 
of the determining tendencies, are ordinarily relevant to the task-set or 
anticipatory scheme and thus are not the result of blind mechanical asso- 
ciation. Where the solution does not emerge immediately, a common pro- 
cedure is to seek by analysis or synthesis the general direction in which 
the solution lies [24, 91; 182]. A. Messer was the first to draw attention 
to this phenomenon in his experimental work on judgment. It amounts 
to proceeding from the more general to the particular, to relating the 
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present situation to more general procedures adopted in the past. Messer 
called it Spharenbewusstsein or consciousness of the sphere or category of 
past experience to which it belongs. Selz speaks of a Regelbewusstsein, 
knowledge of a rule that is applicable here and now. Briefly, we have here 
an instance of the transfer of principles, which is the practical phase of the 
universal idea (reflex universal) [24, 545-8]. In passing we might note 
that Spearman’s clarification processes become involved here, as the general 
must be precisioned before it meets the requirements of the situation [27, 
216; 244]. 

It might be well to sum up here the various types of arriving at solution 
according to Selz. Selz does not include in the list of types, immediate 
solutions, which may come reproductively, because the knowledge rises to 
the threshold at once. His types refer to mediate solution. 


First type: The means of achieving solution are part of experience. 
The solution is accordingly reached by the fact that the 
appropriate methods enter into awareness, as a result of 
the determining tendencies set up by the anticipatory 
scheme. Ex. The student is told to divide a certain sum. 
He has presumably learned the division operations; they 
loom up and the problem is solved. 


Second Type: The method of solution of a thought problem is not at 
once available. Perhaps I have never attacked a similar 
one before. Then I must seek the solution by an analysis 
of the given material as a function of the task in hand. 
Relevant associations may reinstate the proper method. 
But the more unusual the method, the more ingenious 
appears the solution. 


Third Type: At times the knowledge aroused is not adequate for the 
task in hand. The anticipatory scheme remains operative 
and only after some time has elapsed, which may be con- 
siderable, does the method occur, by a re-organization of 
previous experience. Here belongs the whole ‘ mystery’ 
of inspiration. As an instance of this type, Selz cites 
Franklin’s solution of the problem of harnessing elec- 
tricity by the combination of such disparate experiences 
as that of lightning and a kite. 


Fourth Type: Here the method appears before the solution. I may 
be engaged in almost any sort of experience, when some- 
thing occurs to me which I later set as a new goal. Thus 
Pfitzner in his opera ‘Rose from the Garden of Love” 
exploited with telling effect, the monotonous mournful 
tone of raindrops falling on water—an observation that 
dated back to some previous experience. It re-occurred 
to him when he was seeking a mode of expressing sorrow 
in musical terms. 


Thus far we have seen that order in thought is due to the efficiency 
of the anticipatory scheme in setting up determining tendencies. The result 
of these tendencies is the arousal of knowledge from past experience that 
is relevant to that scheme. This knowledge may be such as to fill the gaps 
or lacunae in the anticipatory scheme immediately or it may be in the 
nature of a method of solution. Where irrelevant knowledge is allowed to 
loom up, it is rejected; when the knowledge fits the requirements of the 
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scheme, it is accepted. However, as noted above, Selz denies that this 
process can be a mechanical associational process. He observed ip his ex- 
periments another ‘law’ at work. This he calls the law of rectification. 
According to this law [23, 257; 261-280], the knowledge actualized is meas- 
ured for its relevancy to the task in hand and the measuring rod is the 
scheme. If the knowledge or method actualized is not arpropriate, it is 
rejected. Selz terms this law the direction of attention to the task in hand 
and the relevance of the solutions to that ultimate end. He does not 
consider this operation so much a conscious process as another determining 
tendency, which abstracts the relation of relevancy of a method to the 
task in hand and the anticipatory scheme to be completed. The conscious- 
ness results only when the relevancy is established [24, 595]. There must 
be order in thought therefore because the task or anticipatory scheme sets 
in motion determining tendencies which directly produce or mediate knowl- 
edge that solves or completes. Moreover, according to Selz, the same 
task-set releases further determining tendencies which guide the process to 
completion by orientating every sub-process by the task in hand. One 
must admit that with such tendencies at work, there can be no doubt of 
order in thought. 

But the point is that commentators on this theory allege that Selz 
merely substitutes one mechanism (determining tendencies) for the old 
mechanism of association. It is precisely this determining character that 
makes Selz’ theory appeal to mechanistically-minded psychologists. N. R. 
F. Maier compares Selz’ theory of the actualization of knowledge and 
methods with the mechanisms postulated by other experimenters and arrives 
at the conclusion that the hypothesis-formation of Krechevsky and Clapa- 
rede, the determining tendencies of Ach and Selz, Woodworth and Sells’ 
atmosphere effect and other similarly expressed mechanisms are very much 
the same in their operation. But Maier insists that these selective pro- 
cesses ‘alone are inadequate for solving new problems’ [20, 74-5; also: 
14, 798-9]. He makes out a good case for what he calls ‘ direction’, which 
he describes as a particular type of selective process, one that leads to 
solution. He points out that all the elements of the solution may be 
present before the subject and yet the solution will not be found. Again, 
a solution now achieved in a particular problem, may on some future 
occasion become another mere hypothesis that is inadequate to solve the 
new problem. But when a person has what Maier calls ‘ direction’, the 
solution is inevitably found. He calls this direction a mental set of some 
kind, an integrating function, by which certain elements of past experience 
are focussed or integrated in a new way, so that the problem may be 
solved. We shall see that from his more detailed description of this process 
of integration—called direction, in reality he means the grasp of relations. 

Thus he writes: ‘ Another illustration will make this clearer. The ele- 
ments in a list of words have meaning derived from numerous past ex- 
periences or previous organizations. When they are placed together, they 
achieve a specific meaning. Thus bottle, glass, table, noise, men in white 
coats, and cat, fit together to form a restaurant scene. When we add, 
ringstand, test-tube, bunsen burner, to the list, there is conflict—then re- 
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organization. It all becomes a laboratory and the old meaning of each 
element changes to a new specific meaning. The alley-cat becomes pickeled 
in the alcohol we are drinking. These old familiar objects in new organ- 
izations become new things. This is a jolt, and gives us the experience we 
call insight’ [18, 374-5]. 

I believe it should be clear from the example used by Maier that the 
change alleged in the objects is not in the objects themselves, and the 
postulated reorganization is not an actually new collocation of words, as 
of the parts of a puzzle. We perceive the relations between these words 
or concepts and are thus in a position to formulate the direction, hypoth- 
esis or whatever else you may wish to call the means to the right solution. 
And the ‘law of rectification’ or Maier’s direction is not a blind imper- 
sonal force, guaranteeing the result, which would be wild psychologism. 
The whole process is one guided by an intelligent being, who scrutinizes 
each entrant into consciousness and measures its relevancy in terms of the 
anticipatory scheme. It is all a matter of grasping relations. The relations 
are given in the objective situation—here the task comprises the stimulus 
and the task enjoined, in relation to the knowledge actualized or the 
successive hypotheses or attempted solutions, but they must be grasped by 
an intelligent being, if solution of the problem is to be reached. Karl 
Bihler used to call this personal control the ‘logical conscience’ and ‘ ob- 
jective orientation or guidance’ [3, 76-97]. It is precisely this personal 
control, through the grasp of objective relations, which guides the whole 
thought process to solution [8, 176-7]. But thought, like all knowledge, 
consists in a relation between an experiencer or knower and an object 
known. Stress the experiencing term alone and you have the dogma of 
psychologism that mental processes—as it were ex opere operato, manu- 
facture reality or truth. 

On the other hand, by taking into account that there is another term 
in the relation, namely the object, you have a reasonable explanation of 
why it is that people unschooled in logic can be logical. They control 
their thought by grasping relations which are congruous or incongruous 
with the task in hand, with the given scheme in their minds [12, 372]. 

Lindworsky, in his monumental work on formal and informal reasoning, 
has clearly demonstrated that Selz’ ‘law’ of the completion of complexes 
holds true for reasoning processes and for the judgment but he sees the 
essence of the reasoning process in the grasp of relations. He writes: ‘the 
task proffers a complex of knowledge (which may be merely the grasp 
of a relation, insight into the meaning of a concept or concepts) or an 
anticipatory scheme and this induces the completion of the complex or 
scheme, at times without other intervening mental processes. When we 
designate this procedure as (Wissenaktualisierung) an actualization of 
knowledge, we do not mean to imply that in every case there is question 
of the delivery of the apposite knowledge. Dispositional knowledge—and 
it is merely a question of that, means for us the same as the ability to 
complete a complex. (Lindworsky comprises both actualization of knowl- 
edge and the actualization of means of solution under the rubric—disposi- 
tional knowledge). And even then, on the completion of this complex, 
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the task is not completed. Another distinctly recognizable element of the 
solution is the insight, through the grasp of relations into the appositeness 
or inappositeness of the reproduced complex for the solution of the task 
in hand.’ Here Lindworsky denies the primacy of the mechanical element 
in thought (association) and insists on the grasp of relations as the essence 
of thought. He does not rule out, as no one could, the important function 
of association in our thought. But he sees it in true perspective as oper- 
ating under that personal control and guidance of the thinker, through the 
grasp of relations [17, 194; 399]. The essential element in formal and in- 
formal reasoning is, according to Lindworsky, the grasp of relations. 

Willwoll, in his experimental work on concept formation, comes to the 
same conclusion in regard to the completion of complexes. Throughout 
the process of abstraction and synthesis that mark the growth and precision 
of concepts, there runs concurrently the grasp of relations in establishing 
the agreement or compatibility of the notes that form the concept. The 
entrants into consciousness are rigorously scrutinized for their relevance to 
the task in hand and the schema as a whole. I think this statement could 
be corroborated from the work of Dom Moore [20], Clark Hull [16], 
Kenneth Smoke [26] and Aveling [1]. Depending on the type of task 
and the experimental set-up, the elaboration of the scheme will be effected 
now through analysis, now through synthesis, but the whole operation will 
be under the double control of the task-set or anticipatory scheme and the 
personal objective control of the thinker. 

The anticipatory scheme and personal control, achieved by the eduction 
of relations, are guarantors of order in thought but not always of truth. 
Error may creep in from many sources. It may be a failure to come to 
grips with the real problem, due to a lack of comprehension of the task 
or stimulus situation. Where initial comprehension fails, due to the diffi- 
culty of the problem in hand or through unwillingness courageously to 
explore and appraise it, the subject may be beguiled by some partial task, 
which of course will not lead to solution. 

But it is not alone in the given situation that danger of error lies. We 
must remember that the person guiding the processes approaches the task 
with all his background of experience. Personality is not merely an aggre- 
gate of traits or states; it is a unity. The normal personality has achieved 
an integration of and command of the fund of his experiences. He is a 
part of all he-has met. Or, as St. Thomas puts it, he has through contact 
with reality become ‘quodammodo omnia’. This unity comprises experi- 
ences of a cognitional, emotional and appetitive order. And each of these 
brackets of experience may be a lobbyist, representing vasted interests, and 
influencing the person in his quest of truth. 

Leibniz subsumed on the old adage: nihil est in intellectu nisi quod 
prius fuerit in sensibus: utique, nisi intellectus ipse. By which he meant 
that intrenched habits of thought, patterns of emotion and pampered in- 
terests and aspirations, may color and distort, even inhibit or block an 
objective comprehension of a given situation, or in the various stages of 
the elaboration of a thought problem. The unfortunate result is that the 
truth will not appear and the interests end by having the upper hand. 
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Willwoll [32] and Thouless [29] have studied this ‘ psychological 
a priori’ in thought and especially judgment. This ‘a priori’ may invade, 
like a disease, all, or only some, of the approaches to truth. It may begin 
in the senses, giving ‘ priority of entry’ to favorite facets of the truth 
(14, 794-797]. The recent work on attitudes toward the war has been 
uncovering some interesting facts on this priority of entrance, which used to 
go under the name of prejudice or aclosed mind. Our American Communists 
have given us an unedifying example of shifting concern for the truth. 
At the outbreak of the war, they began with a denunciation of the capi- 
talistic war, when Stalin was safely plotting world conquest in the Kremlin. 
Then came the wedding of Communism and Naziism and isolation was the 
dictated tone of their attack. Another about-face occurred, when this 
strange mesalliance was annulled and Hitler flew at the throat of his bride. 
Now the war became one that simply had to be waged. Isolationism was 
bitterly denounced and the Communists became ardent uncompromising 
interventionists. The example cited exemplifies a shifting appraisal of the 
same situation—as far as America is concerned, in the light of emotions 
and prejudices. Openness to all the facets of the objective truth, is the 
only safeguard against error. Blindfolding, of whatever cloth it may be, 
may still be ordered, but it shuts out the light of truth. 

We have studied psychological order in thought. After defining thought, 
we found that in its genesis there were many psychic activities—sense activ- 
ity, both external and internal, emotions and feelings, together with the 
activity of the will. These were judged important in a variety of ways 
but were found to be in thought but not of it. In thought itself, we found 
such distinctive products as universal ideas, judgments and reasoning of the 
formal and informal sort. We observed such processes as analysis or ab- 
straction and synthesis, and throughout the grasp of relations. Order in 
thought was found to be guaranteed psychologically by the function of the 
task, which together with the stimulus word or situation, constituted the 
anticipatory scheme. The latter controlled the arousal of relevant knowl- 
edge or methods of solving the problem. Each entrant into consciousness 
was scrutinized and measured for their relevancy to the task in hand in the 
process of elaborating the solution. We interpreted this ‘ selective’ process 
as a personal control through the grasp or education of relations. It is the 
achievement of a person, who is in command of the fund of his experience 
which he can bring to bear on present and future problems by transfer, or 
summoning up relevant items, as the task in hand requires. 

HucxH Brster. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Md. 
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(b) Psychology and Order in Action 


Action is the older synonym of the more modern term behavior. 
Behavior was—and to a great extent still is—the fetish of so-called 
modern psychology (I say ‘so-called’ because the word is misused very 
often in contrast to Scholastic psychology, as if the latter could not be 
modern). Modern and especially American psychology, emphasizes the 
notion of behavior—and rightly so. It is needless to show how much 
traditional psychology and philosophy in general have always stressed the 
importance of ‘actio, operatio, effectus’ as the only means to penetrate 
into the nature of things. 

Modern psychology, however, seems to be interested more in ‘how 
man acts’, than ‘why he acts’. The behavioristic tendency in psychology 
is non-philosophical or even anti-philosophical, the more or less popular, 
and therefore the materialistic offspring of Pragmatism, which once was 
called a kitchen philosophy. Not what we are, is of importance, but what 
we do. But evidently no man, let alone a philosopher, can deny the 
principle: we do as we are, operari sequitur esse. The real philosophers 
among the Pragmatists saw, of course, the implication and from this 
resulted, f. i. the action philosophy of Blondel. 

Behaviorists, however, boasting of their suffocating empirical pigeon- 
hole, did not want to see the deeper implication, or rather—being only 
surface raiders, did not actually see it. Still the principle is there— 
and besides it is true. What, then, is behavior? We are told that it is: 
integrated activity. And with an overflow of benevolence some authors 
deign to add that this definition is acceptable to Behaviorism, as if with 
it the pass-word were given. We are, of course, very grateful for such a 
generous concession. Unacceptable, however, to the Behaviorists is, that 
behavior in men may be a conscious process, that it has a meaning and 
that it embodies a purpose. Now all this, we maintain, is very acceptable 
to us. Consciousness exists at least in man, and human behavior is related 
to consciousness, has a meaning and serves a purpose. This is common 
sense and traditional pychology, consequently ‘onus probandi contrarium 
incumbit adversario’. We find, however, with the Behaviorists very little 
proof to the contrary, and therefore, according to sound logic: “Quod 
gratis asseritur, gratis negatur” or at least: “ Nego propositionem donec 
probetur”. We are, of course, not starting an argument with the Be- 
haviorists (which, by the way, is impossible and therefore useless). But 
we had to state some principles which form the platform, on which to 
carry on further discussion. Another truth, which outside scholastic psy- 
chology is unfortunately almost entirely forgotten, is that human be- 
havior is to a great extent immanent activity and even ‘immanenter im- 
manens’—the effect of an immanent operation is the operation itself. 

As for the different reactions, we may distinguish in man’s behavior, 
we find a confusing multitude of names; we hear of reflex activity, tropisms, 
automatic, spontaneous, voluntary, instinctive, impulsive, purposeful, in- 
tentional, motivated actions, etc. In reality all these reactions are in man 
extremely interwoven, but we may distinguish three great groups. 
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So does common sense. Common sense distinguishes three species 
(rather two regna and one species) of organisms and in man three kinds 
of reactions, such as are proper to man alone, and such as he has in 
common with animals and with plants. The scientific proof for the 
existence of three levels of activity in man, vegetative, sentient and 
rational, usually proceeds from the observation of plants and animals and 
consequently rests to a great extent upon analogy. Still it seems possible, 
through a conscientious analysis of man’s own behavior, to establish the 
fact. 

A final preliminary remark is that practically all psychologists ascribe 
human reactions to some driving forces. They call them: stimuli, urges, 
impulses, forces, drives, motives, conative factors, tendencies, determiners 
etc. By these terms they mean anything that moves, initiates, influences 
or shapes activity. In doing so they apply of course, although perhaps 
‘nolentes volentes’, the principle of causality. The trouble is that many 
of them have unlearned the art of distinguishing the various kinds of 
causality. This is a source of confusion, and confusion means disorder. 
Only by pointing out causality and its various kinds, the order in human 
behavior can be established and understood. Modern psychologists—as 
the scientists in general—have already adopted the notion of efficient 
causality and are adopting—although reluctantly—the idea of finality. 
Why should we, Scholastic psychologists, not try to make them acquainted 
with formal and material causality—notions already in use in biology. 
It is only by means of these notions that the ‘wholeness of personality’ 
ceases to be just a term and gets a content. We seem to be glad when we 
discover in modern systems something that agrees with our conceptions 
and thus we have run after Behaviorists, Psychoanalysts and especially 
after Gestaltists—although the latter are au fond just as materialistic as 
the former. It is time, then, to run our own way. Maybe, sometime 
‘others’ will find it worth while to pay us a visit. 

One may ask perhaps, if discussions about causality have any practical 
value. The answer is first of all another question, viz. whether the fore- 
most scope of science is to be ‘practical’? Moreover every theoretical 
discussion sooner or later will show to bear practical results. 


I. Tue Turee Levers or MAn’s BEHAVIOR 


1. Man’s reactions on the purely physiological level can be reduced to 
reflex activity in the broad sense. Many different kinds can be distin- 
guished and many terms are introduced (even such terms which originally 
were used for plants) and these distinctions may be valuable for biology 
as such—still all have one character in common. It matters little whether 
the reaction is occasioned by peripheral stimulation (reflex action in the 
proper sense) or by stimulation from within (automatic actions) ; whether 
the result of the stimulation is a reaction of the whole organism (taxes) 
or only of part of it (tropisms); whether the result is a movement of the 
muscles (motor reflexes) or of the glands (secretory reflexes) ; whether the 
reaction is innate (hereditary) or learned (conditioned reflexes) ,—all have 
in common the feature of reflex activity. What is that feature? 
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Behaviorists describe reflexes as acts ‘in which there is no element of 
choice, will or premeditation, no variability save in intensity or time’. 
Although the negative character of this definition does not make it very 
precise, it agrees substantially with our conception of purely physiological 
reactions, when we say that they are executed by the organism without 
previous consciousness of scope and means. This agreement is not to be 
wondered at, of course, since Behaviorists have no use for consciousness, 
let alone consciousness of scope. The fact that some Hylozoists—of the 
ultra-spiritualistic caliber—disagree, ought not to be of much concern: we 
have neither time nor intention to refute Pantheism here. 

It is a serious error to define physiologic reactions, those that are 
performed simply without consciousness, as we find sometimes even in text- 
books: consciousness may precede the act in as far as the stimulus involves 
it, or it may accompany or follow the reaction, there may be, indeed, 
psychic elements attached to it—because the nervous system works as an 
integrated whole and the autonomous system is linked with the cen- 
tral nervous system—, but despite all this these reactions are not initiated 
by knowledge of scope or means. 

The reactions on the physiological level are grouped together by St. 
Thomas as acts of the appetitus naturalis. (F. i. I-II, q. 17, a. 8, corp.: 
‘ Appetitus naturalis non consequitur aliquam apprehensionem .. . hujus- 
modi actus sunt vegetabilis animae ’.) 

This appetitus is the same urge as that which drives the non-living 
beings to their actions. 

The term natural appetite gives rise to some misunderstanding. It is 
sometimes thought of as a potency or faculty in much the same way 
as appetitus elicitus. This is not the scholastic idea. It is an appetite 
only in the metaphorical sense. It is the inclination of anything to its 
own perfection (‘inclinatio et ordo ad aliquam rem sibi convenientem ’, 
St. Thomas—De Veritate q. 25, a. 1), which is to be identified with the 
nature itself of a thing, in other words it is the transcendental relation of 
anything to its own good. Thus by natural appetite matter is drawn to its 
form, and anything is inclined—appetitu naturali—to increase its own 
specific activities and it does so by means of its potencies or faculties. 
From this it is clear that natural appetite is not itself a potency or 
faculty. This will be still clearer, when we consider the faculties or po- 
tencies themselves: they, too, are conceived by the Scholastics as tending 
to their own acts and objects by means of that transcendental relation 
which is called ‘ appetitus naturalis’. 

Cf. Suarez—De Anima, Liber V, c. 1, n. 1: ‘ Appetitus naturalis dicitur 
quaelibet propensio cujusvis rei in suum proprium bonum; quae propensio 
non est proprie appetitus, sed metaphorice; neque est specialis potentia, 
neque fit per actionem ipsius appetentis, sed est coaptatio naturalis, quam 
quaeque res habet cum ea, ad quam ordinatur.’ 

An unphilosophically minded person may here shrug his shoulders and 
ask: Cui bono? But these same persons continuously use terms like 
‘natural tendencies; inclinations; impulses; urges’, without even defining 
what they mean by these terms. 
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It is to be noted here that the natural impulse of a specific faculty 
toward its proper object may, in men, become conscious. 

2. If there is some agreement as to the existence of reflex activity in 
man, much less is there concerning the existence, as a special class, of 
so-called impulsive reactions, of which the instinctive reactions form a 
particular group. Behaviorists reduce these reactions to sheer reflexes and 
if their premise, viz. that consciousness does not exist, or at least, has no 
value for psychologists, were true,—it is hard to find another solution, in- 
deed. But the premise is not true. Besides the external reaction, there 
is a conscious phenomenon which implies a tendency or impulse and 
knowledge. The starting point may be some biological craving, an ap- 
petitus naturalis. But this craving may become conscious; in analyzing 
ourselves we experience ourselves driven passively, and in that respect our 
experience is greatly different from the one we are aware of in a will act. 
And from the cognitive side we know the scope and the means: if we cast 
about for cover when it rains heavily, we do know that we seek shelter 
and we do know the means. In this respect this kind of actions is greatly 
different from reflex activity. Whether, in man, there is also, from the 
cognitive side, a difference from will-acts, is hard to say. Usually 
Scholastics point out this very difference, viz. that instinctive actions are 
performed without knowledge of the intrinsic relation between means and 
scope. In stating this they have obviously in view the instinctive reac- 
tions of animals. I do not see my way clear to assert the same for man, 
since reason permeates his impulsive actions too. Anyhow, the passive 
character of impulses distinguishes them thoroughly from will-acts. 

The proximate cause of this kind of reaction is, according to the 
Scholastics, the sensuous appetite, to which they ascribe also feelings and 
emotions,—which in itself would constitute a topic for discussion. 

3. When non-Scholastics deign to devote some words to will, they speak 
almost exclusively of the so-called external action. Yet that is not the 
whole will-act and not even the main part of it, which is volition in the 
proper sense or the conscious act of willing (actus immanenter immanens). 
The existence of such mental acts is beyond doubt, since we experience 
them directly. This fact of common observation was confirmed by the 
introspectional experiments of some pupils of Kiilpe (especially Michotti 
and Priimm) and the analyses of Willwoll. 

The proper character of willing—as revealed by introspection—is con- 
sciousness of activity: when I will, I experience myself active. This feature 
distinguishes willing greatly from impulsive and instinctive acts. 

Those who reject volition as a particular mental phenomenon must 
necessarily explain the universal illusion that we feel ourselves to be the 
cause of our acts. Any attempt to explain the illusion—either by emo- 
tions, or kinesthetic sensations or the dynamogenic character of mental 
states—has failed. 

Willing, however, is always willing to do: i. e., to think, to inhibit 
instinctive impulses or to control them, to execute external movements, or 
even to will. These acts are called actus imperati. We come back to 
the question, how they are related to the volition as such. 
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Scholastics ascribe will-acts to a faculty, called the rational appetite. 
Reasoning from the character of the object and the acts of the will, they 
conclude that this faculty is not organic but spiritual. 

Briefly summarizing what we said previously, we may state that the 
difference between the three levels of human behavior is of such character, 
that—even from the empirical standpoint—we may consider them not as 
just gradually, but as essentially different. 

Physiological activity is performed without consciousness of scope and 
means; all other reactions require such consciousness. But in some of these 
other reactions man feels himself passive, in others active. Between these 
three groups no gradual transitions are possible; consciousness is essentially 
different from absence of consciousness and so is passivity from activity. 


II. OrDER BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT KINDS oF HumaAN ACTIVITY 


Analysis of conscious experience as well as reasoning, therefore, shows 
that there exists an essential difference between the three levels of the 
reactions of man’s behavior. There is in reality hardly any reaction which 
would be a clear-cut example of one of the three species: all three are 
strongly interwoven and integrated in the whole of man’s behavior, they 
are organized in one whole and the term of any reaction is the product of 
the interaction and cooperation of all three species. It is only by means 
of analytical abstraction that we may and must distinguish them. (The 
notion of abstraction was long neglected in psychology, but fortunately it 
is going to return to its place, and so, too, is the notion of distinction 
which for a long time was considered simply as identical with separation. 
It is, therefore, a serious mistake—resulting from lack of logical training— 
to identify the distinguishing of various features of human personality with 
the fracturing of it). 

The task of psychology is to describe how this interaction takes place, 
how the factors or ‘causes’ or driving forces of the three different kinds 
of reactions work upon each other. To recognize this interaction means 
to assign to each one its proper place, in other words to put them in order. 

What ts order? 

“Ordo”, says St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei. I. 19, c. 13) “est parium dis- 
pariumque rerum, sua cuique loca tribuens, dispositio.” Order supposes 
a multiplicity of different things, either of the same nature or of a different 
nature. That relation is one of priority and posteriority, as Fonseca says: 
“Ubicumque datur ordo, datur prioritas aliqua respectu alterius ”,—ac- 
cording to the words of St. Thomas (II-II, q. 26, a. 1): “ Ordo includit in 
se aliquem modum prioris et posterioris.” 

A relation of priority and posteriority can be, for things of the same 
nature (res pares), only one of time and space, but for things of a different 
nature (res dispares) it must be one of hierarchy of being. 

Now many non-Scholastics do not recognize a difference of nature, 
i. e., an essential difference, between the various kinds of human reactions: 
for them there is no difference at all or at most a gradual difference. 
Behaviorists believe that every human reaction, even the highest will-act, 
is after all a complicated reflex act. Some (f. i., Klages) identify the will 
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with instinct, viz. the instinct of inhibition; Freud acknowledges at least 
a gradual difference and calls the will a modification of instinctive drives. 
Voluntarists, like Schopenhauer, Wundt, Haberlandt, find ‘ will "—whatever 
they may mean by that term—about everywhere: in the reaction of two 
chemical elements, in the plant which stretches forth its roots for food, 
in the wolf that persecutes its prey, in men who strive toward perfection,— 
in all the same kind of ‘will’. Consequently for them the question con- 
cerning order can be only one of time (or space), and as a matter of fact 
so it is: if they raise the problem of order at all, they consider it from the 
genetic or evolutionary standpoint. 

But, since the three species of reaction and their causal forces are 
essentially different, the issue is doomed to failure. If it is hard for any 
evolutionary theory already to explain the origin of a higher, more com- 
plicated, quality out of a lower, simpler one,—the principle of causality 
and of sufficient reason simply forbids the admission that a quality evolves 
out of an essentially different one. 

The problem of order, therefore, between the various kinds of human 
behavior can only be of relation and consequently is an ontological one, 
because relation is a metaphysical concept. Metaphysics, however, is not 
woven out of thin air; it must be, if it is to be any value, in contact with 
experience. Now our own experience reveals, that between the various 
‘drives’ of our actions there may exist coordination, or subordination, 
or even conflict, briefly that they influence each other. Consequently the 
relation between the drives of action is one of causality, an order of 
causality. 

Cf. St. Thomas (De Veritate, 26, 10): “Secundum naturae ordinem, 
propter colligantiam virium animae in una essentia, et animae et corporis 
in uno esse compositi, vires superiores et inferiores, et etiam anima et 
etiam corpus invicem in se effluunt quod in aliquo eorum superabundat.” 

The task of psychology is then to form an opinion about these mutual 
influences of causality. Since in the hierarchical scale of the ‘drives’ the 
will is highest, we shall take this as our starting point, and see: what 
moves the will and how,—what is moved by the will and how. For lack 
of space we shall limit ourselves to the mutual relations between the will 
and animal drives (which we shall call by the scholastic term sensuous 
appetite). But before starting this discussion, we needs must devote a 
few words to the motive of the will and to the role which the intellect 
plays with regard to it. 


1. Motivation 


Will is the cause of our actions, but the will-act itself is caused not 
only by the faculty but also by the object, or rather the faculty is in- 
fluenced by something in such a way that it elicits its act. One of the 
clearest features we discover in the analysis of our will-acts is, that it is 
caused by something, i. e., related to an object. This is a fact, a phe- 
nomenon, testified by consciousness. But consciousness implies more than 
the fact, it implies the metaphysical law of the fact; we understand that 
any will-act needs must be related to an object. A will act void of an 
object, i. e., the act of willing nothing—includes equally an object, viz., the 
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phenomenon of willing. “Celui qui prétendrait vouloir le néant ”— 
Blondel says—“ veut du moins que le phénoméne, que le fait sensible soit.” 
Therefore, if I will, I will necessarily something. This ‘something’, then, 
specifies, moves the will-act, it stands in relation of causality to it. 

Here two questions arise: (1) How is this relation to be explained?; 
(2) What is the nature of that ‘ something ’? 

As for the first question, the thing I will is as such, formally, not yet 
realized. It may not even exist as yet, as for instance the honor I want 
to acquire, and then it moves the will ‘to bring it into existence’. Or it 
may exist as a real being, as f. i. the flower I want to cull, and then it 
inclines the will to obtain it. But, anyway, as object of my will it is not 
yet realized—and being as such a future thing, it cannot be the efficient 
cause of my will-act, not even in the sense of natural sciences where the 
notion of causality implies the idea of precedence or at least of con- 
comitance. 

We call this causality a causa finalis, and the preceding analysis makes 
it clear that we must introduce the concept of final cause. That man’s 
rational behavior is purposive is not just a metaphysical inference, but a 
datum of consciousness: in the will-act we experience finality, we are 
directly aware not only of our ‘ agere efficienter’, but of our ‘ agere finaliter 
efficienter ’. 

As for the nature of that something that moves the will, many psy- 
chologists—such as the Sensists, Associationists and the so-called anti- 
philosophical species of them (although no such animal exists, because all 
of them at least surreptitiously smuggle in philosophical notions)—main- 
tain that the will is moved by images, representations (‘ ideas’ they call 
them falsely). Again a proper analysis of consciousness, as made by 
Brentano and his followers, shows that the above opinion is false. The 
reason why one will is not an image, but a value to be achieved; not a 
representation, but a thing, of which we may have a representation. The 
Scholastics call this a ‘bonum’. When I say ‘thing’, I do not mean, of 
course, only real things, but also ideal things, as f. i. honor to be achieved. 

The purpose of action, then, is the realization of a value. Sometimes it 
is added: ‘and not of a pleasure’. The addition is evidently aimed at the 
Hedonists but it overshoots the mark. The right expression should be 
‘not only a pleasure’, because pleasure may mean a value (bonum 
delectabile). 

What we said heretofore concerns the proper motive of willing. Motive 
in the proper sense is: ‘ratio ob quam vel cujus gratia volumus ’,—and not 
any reason or cause for willing. 

Quite a few psychologists, also among those who belong to our school, 
writing about motivation, define motive as anything which influences or 
moves the will. They stick to the literal meaning of the term ‘ motive’. 
Now I agree that discussions about terminology are not always very im- 
portant, but a right definition of terms may help to avoid a lot of mis- 
understanding. ; 

For me—following St. Thomas—motive is only the object which as a 
final and formal cause moves the will. Besides there are many subjective 
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factors which cooperate in effecting the will-act, but which are very 
different from the motive in the strict sense, first because they are sub- 
jective, and second because they belong—mostly—to the altogether dif- 
ferent categories of causality. We shall, therefore, rather call them causes. 

These subjective causes are: the intellect, the sensuous appetite in its 
broadest sense (including also feelings and emotions), habit and associa- 
tions, the will itself. We shall—as we said—restrict ourselves to pointing 
out the place of the intellect and sensitive appetite in relation to the will. 

Before going into the subject, we like to note—without further ex- 
planation—that the discussion about motivation concerns also the sensitive 
appetite. 


2. Influence of the intellect upon the will 


If a motive is to move the will, it is evident that the motive should 
be known. And indeed, analysis of our will-acts reveals that intellectual 
apprehension precedes volition. And as far as the process of choice is 
concerned, experiments on normal and abnormal people (f. i. Janet’s ex- 
periments) all point to the fact that efficiency of will action presupposes in 
consciousness the presence of a practical judgment on the action that is to 
be performed. The will needs the light of the intellect. 

St. Thomas proves the fact by referring to the general principle of the 
‘reductio potentiae ad actum’ by something that is in ‘actu’. Cf. Summa 
Theologica I-II, q. 9, a. 1, in corp et ad 2: “ Oportet enim ut id quod est 
in potentia reducatur in actum per aliquid quod est in actu... Unde 
intellectus speculativus non movet, sed intellectus practicus.” 

The will, in as far as it wills, does not understand or see and so far we 
should say: the will is blind; but the complete will-act is not blind because 
it necessarily includes an object which is intellectually known. We omit 
here various interesting problems which can be raised concerning this 
judicum ultimum practicum. 

The main problem which interests us is, how the influence of the in- 
tellect upon the will is to be conceived. Is that causality? And if so, 
what kind of causality? 

Generally the intellectual apprehension of the motive is said to be a 
condition. Now it is true, that a condition is something that is required 
for the action of a cause, but it has itself no causal relation to the effect. 
Consequently the knowledge of the motive would not really move the will. 
This solution seems to be contrary to St. Thomas who in the question just 
quoted says: “intellectus movet voluntatem ”. 

Froébes believes that the act of the intellect could be called an efficient 
cause. This answer seems, however, hard to understand, because the in- 
tellect—in actu—does not per se exercise any efficient causality (it is only 
the cause per accidens of an act whose term is the species expressa, which 
is thoroughly immanent in the intellect). 

Therefore, some authors (f. i. Gredt) maintain that the intellect in- 
fluences the will by the way of a final and formal cause. As for the former, 
I fail to see, how either the faculty or the act of the intellect could be a 
causa, finalis to the will: certainly neither is “id propter quod vel cujus 
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gratia” the will acts. As for the formal causality we may ask: how can the 
act of the intellect, which precedes, be the forma of the will-act, which 
does not yet exist but follows? 

The foregoing solution refers to St. Thomas (I-II, q. 9, a. 1). But in 
that article St. Thomas does nothing else but show the final and especially 
the formal causality of the object as such—as we have previously ex- 
plained. And only at the end in his last conclusion he says “Et ideo 
intellectus movet voluntatem sicut praesentans et objectum”. With these 
words he seems to indicate that the intellect only participates in the 
causality of the object, but this can be interpreted quite well as a simple 
condition. 


3. Relation between will and sensuous appetite 
a. How can sensitive appetite influence the will? 


This influence cannot be direct, either in the sense of efficient or formal 
causality. 

The sensitive appetite cannot be efficient cause of the will-act, because 
the common and very evident doctrine of the School is, that no material 
thing can directly move a spiritual being (Cf. S. Th. I-II, q. 77, a. 1, ad 3). 
Moreover, as St. Thomas says in the same article (ad 2), no inferior being 
is able to move directly a superior being. 

Neither can the act of the sensitive appetite determine the will-act as 
causa formalis, because—if there is any relation of matter and form between 
the two—exactly the opposite takes place: with regard to the will the act 
of the sensitive appetite is not forma, i. e., determinatio, but materia, viz. 
determinabilis. 

Consequently the influence can be only indirect, as St. Thomas says 
expliciuy (I-II, q. 77, a. 1, in corp.): “ Passio appetitus sensitivi non potest 
directe trahere aut movere voluntatem, sed indirecte potest; et hoc 
dupliciter.” The exposition of this ‘ dupliciter’ is interesting. 

The first way, St. Thomas points out, is the usual explanation: the 
appetite is supposed to influence the phantasm, this in turn is the partial 
cause of the intellectual concept and the intellect, proposing the object, 
influences finally the will. The solution agrees, of course, with our daily 
experiences: the present war gives us excellent examples in as far as it 
shows that our judgments are colored by our emotions and passions. The 
answer, however, does not seem to solve the difficulty we raised in the 
beginning which is now replaced by: how does the material phantasm 
influence the spiritual intellect? The well-known ‘crux’ of Scholastic 
philosophy regarding the origin of ideas! 

The other way, which St. Thomas proposes and which he discusses in 
the first place, is of particular interest. He calls it ‘per abstractionem vel 
distractionem’. Much talk and discussion is spent regarding the concept 
of psychic energy, especially as far as the freedom of the will is concerned. 
Anyhow, the fact is that the more energy we spend on one psychic act 
the less energy there seems to be available for others. It is worth while 
noticing how St. Thomas makes the fact—which for him is not just likely 
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but simply necessary—the basis for his explanation of the relation of 
sensual appetite upon the will. S. Th. I-II, q. 77, a. 1: “ Necesse est quod 
quando una potentia intenditur in suo actu, altera in suo actu remittatur, 
vel etiam totaliter in suo actu impediatur.” Almost like two ‘vasa com- 
municantia’. The reason is that the faculties of the soul are rooted in one 
and the same soul. Consequently, he says, when the ‘virtus animae ’, i. e. 
in modern language, the psychic energy is applied to one thing, there 
remains less to be distributed over others. Moreover in all acts of the 
soul is required a certain ‘intentio’ (Cf. H. D. Simonin, O.P., La notion 
d’intentio dans l’oeuvre de saint Thomas d’Aquin, in: Revue des sciences 
philos. et théol., t. 19, 1930, pp. 448-451). Now this ‘intentio’, if it is 
absorbed greatly by one thing, cannot attend in the same degree to others. 
In other words the reason would be the limitation of the span of attention. 

Does this kind of abstraction imply causality? I would not call it so, 
unless one would conceive it in the same way as the causality included in 
the so-called ‘causa removens prohibens’. Such a ‘causa’, however, is 
not cause in the proper sense, but only a condition. One might call it 
perhaps also an occasion (id ad cujus praesentiam aliquid fit vel non fit). 

In connection with the digression about the notion of psychic energy, 
the question arises, how the influence of the sensual appetite stands with 
free will. The answer of St. Thomas (I-II, q. 10, a. 3) is brief, clear and 
conclusive: “ Aut motus voluntatis non est in homine, sed sola passio 
dominatur;—aut, si motus voluntatis sit, non ea necessitate sequitur 
passionem.” 


b. How can the will influence the sensuous appetite? 


Psychologists and psychiatrists devote long chapters to what is called 
the conflict, viz. the conflict between the higher, intellectual ideals of life 
and our animal, instinctive drives. After all, this conflict of motives and 
tendencies is nothing else but the struggle between the two ‘wills’ of St. 
Augustine or the two ‘laws’ of St. Paul: “Video . . . in membris meis 
aliam legem repugnantem legi mentis meae, et captivantem me in lege 
peccati” (Romans XXIII, 7). 

The solution of the conflict can be sought in various manners. Man 
may go some dark and devious ways of subterfuge or defense mechanisms; 
he may deny satisfaction to the animal drives by self-control on the basis 
of the will; he may also give to the lower drive a higher object and thus 
sublimate it. Only the last two modes (sublimation and coordination) 
show really the influence of the will upon instincts and animal drives. 
This is what man does; that he should control his sensuous appetite is 
not up to psychology to decide, but this ethical implication follows directly 
from psychological considerations, were it only from the fact that in the 
hierarchy of drives the will is the highest,—as also from this other fact, so 
well-known to psychologists, that the other ways of solution of the con- 
flict may develop in diseases, such as neuroses. (Cf. Genesis IV, 7—“ Sub 
te erit appetitus ejus, et tu dominaberis illius.”) 

How then does the will shape the tendencies of the lower appetite? 
We restrict ourselves to the cravings of the sensuous appetite itself and 
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leave out the acts of the ‘vis motrix’. Our experience tells us that the 
influence of the will upon the sensuous appetite is not too drastic: the 
Scholastics call it ‘influxus politicus’. And the reason is, as St. Thomas 
(I-II, q. 17, a. 7) points out, that the acts of the sensitive appetite do not 
depend solely on the faculty of the soul but also on bodily disposition 
of the organism, and the latter is not subject to the domination of the 
will. Here much could be said about temperament and heredity, but this 
would drag us too far. 

We omit also the question, whether this influence is only indirect, by 
the way of phantasy, or also direct: the fact of sublimation would suggest 
the last opinion. 

The main issue is, what kind of causality is to be conceived in this 
process of subordination and coordination. As ever so often this problem, 
too, raised a dispute between the Thomists and the Scotists. 

According to the former we have to do with a ‘ causa efficiens physica’: 
the will impresses something ‘ transeuntur’ upon the sensuous appetite and 
thus predetermines it. : 

The sentence of the Scotists and Suarez calls for a causalitas efficiens 
moralis: because of the fact that both faculties are rooted in the same 
soul; the mere presence of an act of the will suffices the soul to elicit also 
an act of the sensuous appetite. There are, of course, many pros and cons 
for each sentence. Frébes adds a third opinion, according to which the 
causality in question is labeled ‘efficiens psychica ’—which however, is 
much more akin to the Scotistic idea than to the Thomistic. 

Anyhow, all seem to speak of a causa efficiens, although we must not 
forget, that a causa moralis is regarded by many as a causa finalis rather 
than a causa efficiens. 

What is the view of St. Thomas? 

He compares in some places the relation between will and sensuous 
appetite with the relation that exists between causa principalis and instru- 
mentalis (S. Th. III, q. 19, a. 1 in corp. et ad 2; I-II, q. 17, a. 4). This 
would suggest the idea of efficient cause, although we do not find anything 
of the famous ‘ virtus physica’ of the Thomists. Besides that, however, 
Aquinas points at a different order of causality, viz. the one that exists 
between matter and form. He makes this doctrine the nucleus of an 
argument about the so-called ‘imperium’ or command of the will, and the 
‘actus imperatus’. (S. Th. I-II, q. 17, a. 4). 

An ‘actus imperatus’, as is well known, is an act which is ordered by 
the will but executed by another faculty—reason, sensuous appetite or vis 
motrix ’—or even by the will itself (ibid. a. 5—“ actus voluntatis potest 
esse imperatus ”). 

But what is this ‘ordering by the will’ or imperium? 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the ‘imperium’ is made by the will 
alone. It is ‘actus ordinans aliquem ad aliquid agendum, cum quadam 
intimativa motione’ (ibid. a. 2). It comprises, as Cajetan points out, 
three elements: ordinatio, intimatio, motio. The first two concern the 
intellect, the third the will. Consequently it is better to say that ‘im- 
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perare’ is an act of the person itself, and therefore we must say as we 
said above: I am aware, that J can influence my sensuous appetite. 

Another fallacy is to suppose that the actus imperatus is entirely dif- 
ferent from the imperium. At first sight such an idea would seem very 
evident. Yet St. Thomas is quite explicit in his assertion that ‘imperium 
et actus imperati’ are one act and not different acts (1. c. a. 4; coll. I-II, 
q. 20, a. 3 corp. et ad 1; III, q. 19, a. 1 corp. et ad 2). And the reason? 
Because the acts of higher faculties are related to acts of lower faculties 
like form to matter. But matter and form make up a compound which 
is one. 

This doctrine agrees perfectly with our experience: the will seems to 
permeate and ‘shape’ all our actions, it seems to get hold of them and 
to use them for its own purpose; the doctrine explains wonderfully the 
fact of sublimation and the manifestations of character; a development of 
these points, however, would again take too much time. 

At the same time the doctrine of St. Thomas seems to render super- 
fluous the whole issue about efficient causality. Matter simply is deter- 
mined by form, and any concept of efficient causality here would be very 
wrong. 

It is to be noted here incidentally that the same doctrine about the 
unity of imperium and actus imperati holds true for all actus imperati, 
consequently alsa for those of the vis motrix, i. e., the actus externi. 
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Problem (a): The Metaphysical Basis of Action in Marxism 


As the title indicates, this paper is concerned only with the presentation 
of the philosophy of Marxism on the determinants of human action. As 
a presentation of the Ethics Section of the Convention, some special em- 
phasis shall be placed on the determinants of moral action. No attempt 
will be made to evaluate this Marxian philosophy of action. Such an 
evaluation will undoubtedly be contained, at least implicitly, in the fol- 
lowing paper by Dr. Bird. 

Interest in the factors which underlie the actions of both individuals and 
society always shows a marked increase in crucial periods of history. It 
took the collapse of the Roman Empire to arouse enough interest amongst 
men to occasion the writing of our first truly great philosophy of history: 
St. Augustine’s ‘City of God’. Fifteen centuries later it was the Industrial 
Revolution, with its tremendous influences upon society, which occasioned 
the formulation of the Marxian philosophy of history. At the present 
time, the radical changes which society is undergoing once more cause men 
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to pause and to philosophise. Once more, men ask themselves: what are 
the factors which underlie the actions of individuals and the periodical 
upheavals of society? Are there many such factors or is there but one? 

The answer given by Christian philosophy to this question is, of course, 
familiar to you: the actions of both individuals and society are the product 
of man’s intellect and free will, used both individually and collectively, 
under the guidance of Divine Providence. 

Such a theory as this, Marxism believes, bestows upon the science of 
history a purely arbitrary character. -It destroys the regularity and orderly 
sequence of historical events. In brief, Marxism regards as useless any 
philosophy of history which is based in any manner on the spiritual or 
ideal. Such a philosophy of history, Marxism asserts, reduces to blindness 
and confusion a science which is evidently guided by inexorable laws. The 
attitude of Marxism might well be summed up in some such Scholastic 
axiom as: “every effect demands an adequate cause.” In a word, the 
unified and orderly development of society is an effect which must proceed 
from an equally unified cause. 

The Christian philosophy of history emphasizes the role of the human 
intellect and will in the formation of history. But we know that the 
individual wills of men are invariably seeking different ends. If it were 
possible to know the ends or goals towards which all the individual wills 
in the world are striving, we should find most of them with different 
aims, many with contradictory objectives, a very small minority acting 
in unison with others to produce definite effects. And yet, despite this 
great diversified interaction and conflict of wills there is, says Marxism, 
an orderly sequence of development evident in history. Moreover, the 
events which occur are of such an orderly nature that, after their occur- 
rence, we can look back and note a definite plan of progress and causal 
sequence. 

This constant orderly progress, Marxism insists, demands the existence 
of a unified basic factor underlying the course of history. The distinction 
between man and nature, man acting consciously and nature acting blindly, 
cannot suffice to explain history. 

In the words of Marxism: 


That distinction, important as it is for historical investigation — 
cannot alter the fact that the course of history is governed by inner 
general laws. For here, on the whole, in spite of the consciously 
desired aims of all individuals, accident apparently reigns on the 
surface. That which is willed happens but rarely; in the majority 
of instances the numerous desired ends cross and conflict with one 
another—Historical events thus appear on the whole to be gov- 
erned by chance. But where on the surface accident holds sway, 
there actually it is always governed by inner, hidden laws.1 


The constant insistence of Marxism is therefore on the point that “an 
effect demands an adequate cause.” The order and sequence of historical 
events is so clearly unified that they must be proceeding from some unified 


1 Engels F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 58. 
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basic cause. The Christian philosophy of history, emphasizing the rdle of 
the human intellect and will, says Marxism, cannot therefore be regarded 
as an adequate explanation of history. The objectives sought by men 
are so diversified and even contradictory that such human striving can in 
no way account for the unified sequence of historical events. 

The fact that Marxism insists that there must be a basic factor determin- 
ing the course of history does not prevent it from contending that history 
is made by men. Marxism acknowledges that the motives which guide 
men’s actions are motives chosen by men themselves. It acknowledges 
also that the sum-total of these actions constitutes history. It insists, 
however, that the basis of the problem still remains. The fundamental 
question is: what furnishes men with the motives according to which they 
mould their lives? 

In the words of Engels, the co-founder of Marxism: 


Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may be, in that 
each person follows his own consciously desired end, and it is pre- 
cisely the result of these many wills operating in different directions 
and of their manifold effects upon the outer world that constitutes 
history —On the other hand (however), the further question arises: 
what driving forces in turn stand behind these motives? 2 


What is the unified basic cause which furnishes men with the motives 
for their actions? That is the fundamental question. In answer, Marxism 
points out that men’s motives are admittedly derived from the ideology 
of their age. Thus, men act on the strength of motives derived from 
religion, morality, patriotism, social conventions, etc. But—and here is 
the point—your religion, morality, State, social conventions, etc., exhibit 
the orderly development which we are seeking to explain. It follows there- 
fore that there must be something more basic than these social institutions 
and conventions. There must be some unified basic factor which accounts 
not only for the origin of these social institutions and conventions but 
also for their orderly development and the particular forms which they 
have taken. 

In other words, Marxism does admit that religion, morality and ih- 
numerable other institutions are factors in the making of history. It ad- 
mits that there are these ideal driving forces motivating men. What it 
challenges is the contention that these ideal forces are basic. These ideal 
forces are, says Marxism, the determined product of a more fundamental 
factor. 

In the words of Engels: 


The inconsistency (in other philosophies of history) does not lie in 
the fact that ideal driving forces are recognized, but in the investi- 
gation not being carried further back behind these into their motive 
causes. 


2 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
8 Ibid., pp. 59. 
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A true philosophy of history must therefore seek the fundamental 
dynamic power which furnishes individuals with the motives of their ac- 
tions. It must discover that factor or factors which mould society and 
its institutions. It must pursue its investigation beyond an analysis of 
the proximate motives which direct the actions of individuals, and even 
beyond superficial ideological motives, such as those furnished by religion 
and patriotism. The investigation must go deeper. It must discover that 
which determines the character of these ideal forces which we call society, 
the state, religion, morality, and social convention. The investigation must 
concern itself primarily with those basic causes which set in motion great 
masses, entire classes, whole peoples and nations. 

In the words of Marxism: 


When therefore it is a question of investigating the driving forces 
which—consciously or unconsciously, and indeed very often uncon- 
sciously—lie behind the motives of men in their historical actions 
and which constitute the real ultimate driving forces of history, then 
it is not a question so much of the motives of single individuals, 
however eminent, as of those motives which set in motion great 
masses, whole peoples, and again whole classes of the people in 
each nation. 


The Solution of Marzism 


Marxism believes that it has discovered the basic driving force of history 
in the definite material limitations and conditions surrounding human 
life. All men are dependent upon nature for their means of subsistence. 
Continuance in existence is the first law of man’s nature. Consequently, 
man will, consciously or unconsciously, mould the remainder of his life 
in a manner which will render most effective his attempt to wrest from 
nature the necessities of life. Men must live before they think. Men 
must mould the structure of their social and political institutions in such 
a fashion that these not only do not hinder in any way their struggle with 
nature for their daily bread but actually contribute in a positive manner 
towards that objective. The means whereby man produces the necessities 
of life must therefore be the basic driving force of history. 


We may distinguish men from animals by consciousness, by religion, 

by anything you please. But they themselves begin to differentiate 

themselves from animals as soon as they begin to produce their own 
means of subsistence.5 

Men who are engaged in the work of producing the necessities of life 

must enter into definite relationships with each other. The production 

and exchange of products can be effected only if such relationships exist. 

Moreover, the nature of man’s productive activities must necessarily de- 

termine the nature of his social relations; the structure of society must be 

of such a nature that it will contribute towards the effective production 


+ Ibid., p. 60. 
5 Marx, K., Gesamtausgabe, Sect. I, Vol. V, p. 10. 
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and distribution of commodities. Why?—because, on one hand, men 
simply cannot tolerate any element in society which will prevent them 
from securing the necessities of life. On the other hand, they must 
naturally form such social institutions as will help them attain that ob- 
jective. The mode of production therefore determines the nature of the 
social relations which shall exist between men, and the sum-total of these 
relations is known as ‘society’. In other words, the nature of society and 
its entire ideology in any given age is the direct resultant of the currently- 
existing mode of production. 

For these reasons, then, the basic factor in history, the fundamental 
driving force of all human action, is to be found in that realm which is 
related to the most fundamental law of man’s nature—his determination to 
continue in existence. The ultimate motivating force of all human action 
is to be found in man’s attempt to produce the means of his subsistence. 
In a word, the production of life’s necessities, and next to production, the 
exchange of products, is the fundamental driving force of history. For this 
reason this phase of Marxian philosophy is aptly called ‘economic 
determinism.’ 

We might summarize up to this point by saying that the most funda- 
mental desire of man’s nature is the determination to survive, and the 
task of surviving is indeed a very difficult matter. It preoccupies most of 
the life of all men. Consciously or unconsciously—and perhaps for the 
most part unconsciously—they mould the structure of their society in such 
a way as to help them attain that objective. They erect a State, formulate 
laws, practice religion and morality, observe social customs and conven- 
tions in order that they may secure for themselves the necessities of life. 

Subjectively, men may believe that they are freely choosing a type of 
State or code of laws. Actually, such a State or code of laws is being 
adopted because men realize that they must follow that course under 
present conditions to secure for themselves the necessities of life. 

Subjectively, men feel that they are freely practicing religion for so- 
called supernatural reasons. Actually, that religion is demanded by the 
current mode of production based on private ownership. It serves as an 
opiate for the exploited class, dulling their minds to the consciousness of 
present suffering and giving them a hope in something better in another 
life. It serves as a salve for the minds of the exploiting class, justifying 
their present possession of worldly goods and urging them towards some 
charity towards the deprived class. 

Subjectively, men believe that they are freely observing a given code of 
morality. Actually, that code of morality is economically determined. 
It is a code which men have unconsciously formulated to act as a preserva- 
tive of their current mode of production. That is why, for instance, we 
find a commandment “Thou shalt not steal” in a moral code existing 
contemporaneously with a mode of production based on private ownership. 

Subjectively, men believe that they freely choose their type of art, litera- 
ture and music. Actually, the art, literature and music invariably reflect 
the religion, morality or patriotism of any given age. And, since the 
religion, morality and State are economically determined, it follows that 
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the art, literature, and music flowing from them are also indirectly 
determined by that same factor. 

In a word, the whole superstructure of society is fashioned by man— 
for the most part unconsciously—in such a way that it will aid the current 
mode of production in securing for him the necessities of life. Man is 
born into this society and he draws the motives of his life from the various 
elements and institutions of this society. This is what Marxism means 
when it says that ‘consciousness is social before it is individual’. The 
basic economic factor moulds the framework of society. Man is born 
within this structure and draws the guiding principles of his life from it. 
Subjectively, he thinks that he is acting freely within this social super- 
structure. What he does not usually realize is that this whole ideological 
structure from which he is continually drawing the motives of his actions 
is economically determined. 

It is fitting that this paper in the Ethics Section be concluded with some 
special treatment of Marxian morality. We have already mentioned that 
a moral code is the determined product of the current mode of production, 
that the sole reason for the origin and existence of a moral code is to help 
preserve the present mode of production. When this statement was made, 
the reference was to any moral code based in any way on the supernatural. 
Such morality is called by the Marxist ‘bourgeois morality ’, that is, it is 
supposedly based on the supernatural whereas it is actually an instrument 
which holds the oppressed class in check and justifies the position of the 
currently-exploiting class. Enough has been said of such moral codes. 
They are obviously based on various superstitions and serve an economic 
purpose, even though those who observe them believe that they are based 
on the supernatural and lead man to a supernatural destiny. 

Our concern shall be with the Marxist morality or, as it is frequently 
called, ‘ proletarian morality’. This is the moral code held by the Marxist 
who realizes the injustice of private ownership, the economic basis of re- 
ligion and ordinary morality, as well as the necessity and inevitability of 
true Communism. 

One tends to ask: is there any morality for the Marxist? What norm 
of morality would the Marxist accept? The answer of the Marxist is that 
he does have a definite code of morality and a specific norm to guide him. 

What is the norm or standard of morality proposed by Communism? 
What is the real basis which determines the moral goodness or badness 
of human acts? The answer of Communism is given very briefly but 
clearly by Lenin in his work on Religion. In brief, he tells us that ‘the 
needs of the class-struggle is the norm of morality’: whatever fosters the 
revolutionary task of the proletariat in its fight for economic emancipation, 
whatever aids in its struggle to overthrow the present social system, is a 
morally good act. Whatever hinders the revolutionary work of the pro- 
letariat, whatever serves to perpetuate the present social system is a 
morally bad act. In a word, morality is wholly subordinated to the 
interests of the class-struggle. 
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We say that our morality is wholly subordinated to the interests 
of the class-struggle of the proletariat. We deduce our morality 
from the facts and needs of the class-struggle of the proletariat.® 


One may therefore rightly say that Marxian morality rests upon an ob- 
jective basis, namely, the current aptitude or inaptitude of an act to foster 
the revolutionary movement. That aptitude or inaptitude is, of course, 
dependent upon the objective conditions of time and place. 

Obviously, however, Marxian morality is a relative morality in a very 
true sense. An act which today fosters the revolutionary movement may, 
under the changed circumstances of tomorrow, hinder this movement. The 
morality of an act must therefore be determined by the conditions relative 
to time and place. 

It has been the desire of this Convention to emphasize the current 
aspects of the topics treated in the various papers. I wish therefore to 
point out that in the relative character of the Marxian norm of morality 
lies the basic explanation for the ever-changing alliances of the Soviet 
Union. 

Antecedent to the Soviet-Nazi non-aggression pact, Communist propa- 
ganda constantly attacked Nazism and Fascism. Then—like a bolt out 
of the sky—Soviet Russia overnight became an ally of that which it had 
so long attacked. Then, almost immediately, it began intense military 
preparations for an attack on Germany, its supposedly new friend, prepara- 
tions which culminated in the current Russo-German war. 

Quite accurately, one may therefore call Communism a philosophy of 
deceit or a philosophy of expediency. But there is one point in this regard 
which should be acknowledged: Communism has admitted that it will lie 
and deceive to attain its ends. According to the Marxist norm of morality, 
it is good to lie and deceive if such an act will foster the progress of Com- 
munism. To a great extent, the fault is with ourselves if we are ever so 
naive as to place our trust in the ‘pledged’ word of the Communist— 
after he has practically warned us that he will not hesitate to lie and 
deceive if it will serve his purposes. 

It has been said that experience is the best teacher, but it seems that 
man must receive many bitter lessons before he understands the tactics of 
Communism. It has violated its international obligations so many times 
and completely reversed its position on so many of our national problems, 
such as strikes during the current war, that it does seem that the average 
citizen is finally beginning to suspect any Communist declaration. 

In conclusion, it must be said that Marxian morality is not destined to 
remain forever relative in character—for the simple reason that the struggle 
of the proletariat is not destined to go on indefinitely. Eventually the 
proletariat will succeed in its revolutionary task. And what will the norm 
of morality be after the triumph of the proletariat? Practically speaking, 
it will be the same as it is now, because the present norm of Marxian 
morality might be stated: an act is morally good which by its very nature 
is conducive to the material betterment of mankind, to the economic 
development of society, to the inevitable state of future communism. 


6Lenin, V., Religion, N. Y., 1935, op. 47-48. 
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For this reason it is said that the needs of the class-struggle is the norm 
of morality at the present time, because success of the present class-struggle 
shall lead to true communist society. After the proletariat has triumphed 
in this class-struggle there will be a period of Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat which will, in turn, be followed by true Communist society. But 
in each period the norm of morality will always remain the same: whatever 
tends towards the material betterment and economic development of society 
at any specific time is morally good; any act which hinders the attainment 
of this objective is morally bad. That is the Marxist code of morality. 


CuHarLes J. McFappEN 
Villanova College 


Villanova, Pa. 





Problem (b): The Christian Basis for Marxist Hope 


No consideration of human action can avoid the ultimate question of the 
end of action. For that end is present, even though hidden, in the very 
nature of action, since action exists only because of the end. Analysis of 
Marxism, however, often neglects to consider the end for which Marxism 
works by serving as a “guide to action”. But that on which it can build 
so strongly and prove so attractive is obviously the desire of man for a 
better and more human life. Consideration of this end would thus appear 
to be essential. But such a consideration tends to be postponed and 
even eliminated by the very impetus of Marxism, which finds the end so 
imminent in the means that analysis of these also suffices for the end. 
Nevertheless, no adequate judgment can be made of Marxism as a philoso- 
phy of action without measuring these means against that end. It is our 
purpose here to attempt such a measurement in order to determine whether 
Marxist principles are sufficient to support its hope for man. But this 
cannot be done unless the true metaphysical strength of these principles 
is determined apart from the inadequacies and errors in their formulation. 
Our primary task is thus to find the true metaphysical basis of Marxism. 

The whole effort of Marx in history as well as in philosophy is perfectly 
described in the last of his theses on Feuerbach: “The philosophers have 
interpreted the world in various ways; the point however is to change it.” 1 
Thus he wanted not only to write but also to make history, and, no matter 
how great his love of knowledge for its own sake, he wanted his teaching 
to furnish “not a dogma but a guide to action.” For this reason his 
philosophy is primarily a philosophy of action, and, consequently, its prin- 
ciples are to be understood primarily in terms of action. Basically these 
principles consist of the notion of historical materialism and the labor 
theory of value, and, as such, they have been considered by Marxists as 
their two great discoveries.2 For it is from these that they draw the 


1 Marx, Theses on Feuerbach, XI, in Karl Marx Selected Works in Two 
Volumes, Prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow, under the 
editorship of V. Adoratsky, New York, International, n.d., vol. I, p. 473. 


2F. Engels, Speech at the Graveside of Marx, in Select. Works, vol. I, 
p. 17 and V. I. Lenin, The Three Sources . . . of Marxism, ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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doctrine of the class struggle, by means of which their hope for man is to 
be realized. 

The meaning of Marx’s materialism will become clear if we remember 
that the end he has in view is essentially practical and that knowledge 
is not to be separated from action. Yet it must also be realized that 
several different things are signified by this one name. In the first place 
Marx claims that his materialism solves or rather eradicates even the 
posing of the problem of idealism. For thinking is an activity which, like 
every activity of man, involves the interaction of man and nature. Its 
product, knowledge, is consequently “nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind and translated into forms of thought ”.3 
In this sense materialism is thus no more than what we would now term 
realism, even naive realism. Lenin, in fact, explicitly marks this identifica- 
tion only to maintain that materialism is the correct term because those 
who call themselves realists are usually tainted by idealism.t The dif- 
ficulties raised by idealism about the existence of a reality exterior to the 
mind are thus viewed as being answered before they can even be asked. 
Taken purely theoretically, they are indeed “ hard to beat”, as Engels says, 
“but before there was argumentation there was action. Im Anfang war die 
That.”5 The question of objective truth is consequently “not a question 
of theory but a practical question ”, which can only be proved in action, 
where man integrates himself with nature and nature takes on a human 
character.® 

Yet it is obvious here that Marx means by action something more than 
the intransitive activity of knowing. It is also, and primarily, transitive 
activity that is involved. But this activity, according to Marx, has been 
misunderstood not only by idealism but also by all previous materialism. 
Materialism had considered it as no more than the activity of circum- 
stance upon man who suffered it passively, whereas idealism had looked 
upon it as exclusively the activity of mind. The truth is however that 
there is action and reaction of both mind and nature; man by his concrete 
activity, his work, unites himself with nature and humanizes it.?7 He is 
thus no “abstract isolated individual” as both materialism and idealism 
had made him. But he is an individual whose existence is only realized in 
and through the material conditions in which he operates. Inasmuch as 


8K. Marx, Capital, praef. to Second Edition, trans. by S. Moore & E. 
Aveling, New York, Modern Library, n.d., p. 25. Cf. V. I. Lenin, Mate- 
rialism and Empirio-Criticism, in V. I. Lenin Selected Works, vol. XI, New 
York, International, n.d., p. 136. 


4Lenin, op. cit., p. 127. 


5 Engels, On Historical Materialism, in Marx Select. Works, vol. I., pp. 
399-400. 


6 Marx, Theses on Feuerbach, II, op. cit., p. 471. Cf. A. Cornu, Karl 
Marx, de l’hégélianisme au matérialisme historique, Paris, Alcan, 1934, 
p. 389, to which work I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness for inter- 
pretation of these enigmatic theses. 


7 Ibid., Theses, I, III, pp. 471-472, and Cornu, op. cit., p. 390. 
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he operates first to satisfy the demands of existence these conditions are 
primarily economic and social. Consequently, there can be no true 
understanding of man apart from these material conditions in which he 
operates. We still have a materialism, although it is not the same as the 
old, and thus have distinguished a second meaning of the term. In this 
sense it marks, as M. Maritain has said, the rehabilitation of material 
causality, but its importance is even more evident in the order of action. 
For this is the order of singular or individual things, since there is no 
action except of the individual, alone or in union with others. But the 
world of the individual is the world of matter; it is in fact in virtue of 
matter that a thing is individualized. The world of action is thus one of 
concretely existing individuals subject to all the complexities and condi- 
tions of matter; it has real existence only as concretized in matter. Con- 
sequently, to neglect the material conditions of existence is to miss the 
very reality of action. The materialism of Marx is necessary in order to 
change the world, for without a knowledge of the material concrete exis- 
tence of the world he would know neither what nor how to change. But 
whether this is the only thing or is of primary importance for understand- 
ing man is a further question. Marx and Engels certainly did not think 
it was the only thing to be known. The action of man is the action and 
reaction of man and nature; consequently, all that on the side of man, 
much of which is not economic, must be known® That it is of primary 
importance follows from Marx’s view of reality as a whole, which brings 
us to yet a third sense of materialism. 

Materialism means something more for Marxism than epistemological 
realism and material causality. It means also that all reality, all existence, 
is material or derived from matter as its source.1° In the name of this 
materialism it denies all transcendent causality and reduces the universe 
of Christianity to a reflex of the material world. But even this is ac- 
complished in the name of the practical. For, according to Marx, men 
are led to posit the existence of an unreal religious world only because of 
their inability to overcome the contradictions in the socio-material con- 
ditions of their existence. He finds in fact that Christianity is used to 
maintain these contradictions by being used as a “front” for economic 
exploitation during the development of English industrialism.11 It seems 
that Marx knew Christianity only as identified with the ruling class and 


8 Jbid., Theses, VII-VIII, p. 473. Cf. Marx, A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy, praef. in Select. Works, Vol. I, p. 356. 


® Letter of Engels to Joseph Bloch, Sept. 21, 1890, in Marx Select. Works, 
vol. I, pp. — Also cf. Engels’ Letter to Franz Mehring, July 14, 1893, 
op. cit., p. 390. 


10 Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, ii, in Marx Select. Works, vol. I, p. 431 
and Engels, Herr Eugen Duhring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Duhring), 
New York, International, 1939, p. 42. 


_ 11 Marx, Capital, cap. I, sect. 4, ed. cit., p. 91, and on the use of religion 
in the development of capitalism cf. Engels, On Historical Materialism, 
in Marx Select. Works, vol. I, pp. 406-414. 
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either indifferent to the world of social conditions or else unaware of the 
changes wrought by the rise of capitalism. 

The materialism of Marxism has these three different senses, even 
though they are often confused as one. Yet it is not only this, for it is 
also historical. In fact, it must be historical in order to account for the 
practical order. This consists of individuals subject to all the vicissitudes 
of matter, the primary and most obvious of which is the fact of change.12 
To be able to enter into this realm, where individuals are always in the 
process of becoming, so as to change it, it is necessary to understand this 
process. But to grasp the changing course of individuals is precisely the 
work of history. Hence to be practical is to be historical. This appears in 
all its force once the conditions of human practice are considered. For 
the practical activity of man is carried on in a world inherited from 
preceding generations who have worked and reworked it. In this man’s 
history is unique. For the productive forces at his disposal now are the 
product of former activity, “the result of practical human energy; but this 
energy is itself conditioned by the circumstances in which men find them- 
selves, by the productive forces already won, by the social form which 
exists before they do, which they do not create, which is the product of 
the former generation.” 13 Thus the past confronts man here and now in 
the tools and materials of his activity and the social form it takes. His 
practical activity, consequently, cannot be understood except historically, 
for that activity cannot be understood apart from its material conditions. 
But through this activity the productive forces and social form themselves 
undergo change. The rate of change, however, need not be the same, and 
precisely insofar as the change in social form fails to accompany the 
change in productive forces, the history becomes revolutionary. For in 
order that “men may not be deprived of the result attained and forfeit 
the fruits of civilization, they are obliged, from the moment when the form 
of their intercourse (commerce) no longer corresponds to the productive 
forces acquired, to change all their traditional forms.”14 Thus the pos- 
sibility and necessity of revolutionary change is found at the moment it is 
realized that materialism must be historical in order to account for the 
practical order. The task for the revolutionary historian, such as Marx 
would be, becomes that of judging the correspondence of productive forces 
to social form in the light of the result attained productively and working 
to provide a new correspondence whenever the lack of such leads to for- 
feiting the fruits of civilization. 

Such a state is possible only because of the unique historical nature of 
man’s activity. It is that activity that makes history as well as materialism 
necessary for Marx. But we do not yet know precisely what this activity 
is. The answer is provided by the labor theory of value, and this also 
provides the basis for Marx’s judgment of the correspondence between 


12 Engels, Anti-Duhring, ed. cit., p. 68. 


18 Letter of Marx to P. V. Annenkov, Dec. 28, 1846, in Select. Works, 
vol. I, p. 373. 


14 Ibid., pp. 374, 376. 
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productive forces and social form in capitalist society. For although there 
certainly is a tendency in Marxism to let History, viewed as the Dialectic 
of Progress, be both judge and judgment of this correspondence,15 Marx 
ultimately bases his judgment of capitalist history on the labor theory 
of value. 

By this theory Marx accounts for the practical activity of man in its 
general nature as well as in its actual existence under capitalist society. 
But he identifies this activity with labor, i. e., with making or producing. 
It is in general an activity that involves both man and nature. But it is 
man that directs the activity in that he “of his own accord starts, 
regulates, and controls the material reactions between himself and nature ”. 
He undertakes this activity in order to appropriate the goods of nature in 
a form that is adapted to his own wants. In fact, this activity of labor 
is that very act of appropriation: man has certain needs which he sees 
are capable of being satisfied by nature’s productions; he exercises his 
powers to obtain those things and to adapt them to his needs; he thus 
appropriates them in the literal sense of making them his own. By that 
act he changes both nature and himself. For by adapting nature to his 
wants he gives her productions a human form, and, in so doing, “he de- 
velops his slumbering powers and compels them to act in obedience to his 
sway”. Labor is thus “exclusively human”. For in changing the form 
of nature to fit his wants, man accomplishes a purpose of his own; he 
brings about a form he had “designed from the beginning”. And it is 
this fact that “at the end of every labor-process we get a result that 
already existed in the imagination of the labourer at its commencement ” 
that stamps labor as exclusively human. Both nature and man are brought 
together in one in the product. Here labor has literally “incorporated 
itself with its subject ”: labor is “ materialized ” here in the sense that the 
purpose of man is realized in the product, and nature is “ transformed ” in 
that it is in the product in a form that is adapted to man’s needs. As 
adapted to man’s needs, the product is a thing that has value; it can be of 
some use to man and hence Marx calls it a use-value. This value is 
obviously the result of labor, for a natural thing becomes of use to man 
only in being appropriated by man, and by labor Marx means this act of 
appropriation. But labor in this sense as productive of use-value is com- 
mon to every form of production and society, for it is the natural condi- 
tion of human existence for “ effecting exchange of matter between man 
and nature ”.1¢ It is only in capitalist society that labor and its product 
take on a further form, that of a commodity. 


15 Jbid., p. 373: “Because of this simple fact that every succeeding 
generation finds itself in possession of the productive forces won by the 
previous generation, which serve it as the raw material for new produc- 
tion, a connection arises in human history, a history of humanity takes 
shape which has become all the more a history of humanity, since the 
productive forces of man and therefore his social relations have been 
extended ” (italics mine). 


16 Marx, Capital, cap. VII, sect. 1, pp. 197-205. 
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However, a commodity is a very queer thing. Yet it is not in being 
a useful thing, or use-value, that it is queer. This is perfectly clear, as 
Marx says, considered either as being a thing capable of satisfying human 
wants or as having this capacity as the result of labor transforming a 
natural material. It is mysterious in that it has a value in exchange 
whereby it becomes equated with all other products and labor. Lumber, 
tables and gold, for example, are very different things in themselves, the 
products of different kinds of labor and capable of satisfying different 
needs of man. Yet in the act of exchange when lumber is exchanged for 
gold and tables for gold again, all are equated. With such differences, 
how can there be any equalization, in other words, how can a useful 
product become a commodity? Each to begin with, let us say, is the 
product of the labor of private individuals who have no contact until the 
exchange of their products; their labor then is private. But in the act 
of exchange the social character of their labor manifests itself, for only 
then do the relations binding them together become explicit. But it ap- 
pears now, as Marx writes, “not as direct social relations between in- 
dividuals at work, but as... material relations between persons and social 
relations between things”. For it is through the material products that 
the individuals come into relation during exchange so that it is the 
products that seem to have the social character. For in the act of ex- 
change these products have one uniform social status, that, namely, of 
having value in exchange or exchange-value. But even though it is the 
product that appears to possess the two-fold character of being not only 
useful but useful to others and capable of being exchanged, the real basis 
for this lies in the social character of labor. For it is labor that has 
produced the products, and it is in society that they are exchanged. In 
fact, the product would not appear as it does, i. e., as a commodity, and 
there could be no exchange at all if labor did not have a two-fold social 
character: 1) that of being socially useful and hence holding its place as 
part of the collective labor of all, and 2) that of being on an equality with 
all other labor for mutual exchangeability. For if it were not useful to 
someone else in society, its product would be useless and have no value, 
and, having no value, it could not be exchanged. Therefore, it is only as 
social that a thing has exchange-value; it is the work of society that 
stamps an object of utility as an object of exchange. Consequently, 
capital, the congealed form of this value, is not a thing in itself, but a 
social relation among men in production. Nevertheless, in capitalist 
society this social character is concealed by appearing as the objective 
character of the products themselves. The social relation between men 
assumes the fantastic form of a relation between things, value is judged 
in terms of things rather than men in society, and we have what Marx 
calls “the fetishism of commodities, where the product rules the 
producer.” 17 

By his labor theory of value Marx would thus point out the two 
essential properties of any product of labor: 1) its human character in 


17 Ibid., cap. I, sect. 4, pp. 81-87, 92-93. 
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being a natural thing transformed by labor to fit the needs of man, and 
2) its social character in being exchangeable for other products. Marx, in 
other words, would stress the essentially human character of labor. But 
under capitalism he finds that this human quality of labor and its product 
is denied and a progressive de-humanization occurring. There is first of 
all the alienation of man from his labor, which has been accomplished by 
converting labor-power into a commodity; it is this, in fact, which dif- 
ferentiates capitalism from all other forms of society. The laborer has 
been made “free” in a two-fold sense: he is “free” from any restriction 
as to the sale of his labor-power, i. e., he is not a slave, and he is “ free” 
from the possession of any means of production other than his labor- 
power, so that he is forced to sell that to maintain his existence. This 
dubious freedom has been purchased only at the price of a preliminary 
alienation or expropriation, in general that of the land as a means of 
production. For nature does not produce owners of money and com- 
modities on one side and men who own nothing but their own labor-power 
on the other. Nature is in reality common to all for appropriation by 
man’s labor to his use. The existence of “free” labor-power thus reveals 
that an alienation of man from his labor has already occurred. It is now 
possible for man to have the power to work and no work to do; the power 
has become separated from its natural object.18 Furthermore, the work 
of man has itself suffered de-humanization under the specialization of 
capitalist industry. This has converted the laborer, as Marx says, into “a 
crippled monstrosity, by forcing his detail dexterity at the expense of a 
world of productive capabilities and instincts; . . . the individual himself 
is made the automatic motor of a fractional operation, and the absurd 
fable of Menenius Agrippa, which makes man a mere fragment of his own 
body, becomes realized.” 19 

However, man has not only been alienated from his work under 
capitalism; he has also been alienated from the product of his work. This, 
however, is concealed under the capitalist form of appropriation. The 
right of man to the product of his labor is perfectly clear in the case of 
private labor: he appropriates by his own work and means the goods of 
nature for his own use; the goods of nature are common, but the work and 
means of the individual appropriating those goods are his own; conse- 
quently, the product of that labor, the appropriated good, is private 
property, because the individual in appropriating it has incorporated him- 
self in it.2° Marx’s argument for private property is thus basically 
identical with that of St. Thomas Aquinas.21 But this no longer holds 


18 Jbid., cap. VI, pp. 186-189 and cap. X XVI, p. 787. The history of this 
primitive expropriation is given in Part VIII, cap. XXVI-XXXIII. 


19 Ibid., cap. XIV, sect. 5, p. 396. 
on Ibid., cap. XXIV, pp. 639-640. Cf. Engels, Anti-Duhring, ed. cit., pp. 
3-294. 


21 Sum. Theol. II-II, 66, 1-2, with interpretation of J. Maritain, in Free- 
dom in the Modern World, trans. by R. O’Sullivan, New York, Scribner’s, 
1936, Appendix I, pp. 193-202. 
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under the form of capitalist industrial production: the individual laborer 
no longer works independently, the tools of his labor and the material 
on which he works are not any longer useable in private; they are useable 
only in common. The whole of the labor-process, work, tools and ma- 
terials, has become social. Consequently, its product is no longer private, 
but social; it is the result only of the cooperative effort of many laborers 
working with tools upon materials that are only useable in common. The 
individual therefore has no longer a private right to the product by 
virtue of his labor, for his labor now appears in the product not as in- 
dividual but only as a part of the cooperative labor of many. Capitalism 
has thus in this sense done away with private property. By virtue of the 
form of production the right to the product is now social. But although 
this is the nature of the productive forces, the social form of capitalism 
is a direct denial of it. For although the product is the result of social 
effort, it is nevertheless claimed to be the property of capital. In being thus 
claimed by individuals, society is itself expropriated of its product.2? 

But this contradiction between the productive forces and the social form 
of capitalism appears in capitalist society, where, as Marx notes: “ Every- 
thing seems pregnant with its contrary: machinery gifted with the wonder- 
ful power of shortening and fructifying human labor, we behold starving 
and overworking. The new-fangled sources of wealth ... are turned into 
sources of want... . At the same pace that mankind masters nature, man 
seems to become enslaved to other men or to his own infamy... . All our 
invention and progress seem to result in endowing material forces with 
intellectual life and in stultifying human life into a material force.” 28 

By the labor theory of value Marx has thus analysed that practical 
activity of man upon which his historical materialism is based. At the 
same time it offers him the basis for judging the correspondence between 
productive forces and social form in capitalist society. For by it he shows 
the alienation and progressive de-humanization of man that has brought 
him under a new form of servitude. But this form is no longer necessitated 
by the productive capacities of man. Society can now do without slaves, 
for what Aristotle did not anticipate has now come to pass: the shuttle can 
weave by itself. Man should therefore work to bring his social and 
political form in correspondence with the economic and productive. This 
means that capitalism will have to give way to socialism, for this is only 
to recognize politically and socially the social means of production that 
already exist under capitalist industry. 

With socialism an accomplished fact Marxism of course expects the 
realization of its hopes for man. Engels grows quite lyrical over it: Once 
the productive forces are released from the bonds of capitalist appropria- 
tion by society, there will follow “a practically limitless growth of produc- 


22 Marx, Capital, cap. XXXII, pp. 834-837. Cf. Engels, Anti-Duhring, 
pp. 293-29. 


23 Marx, Speech at the Anniversary of the People’s Paper, in Select. 
Works, vol. II, pp. 427-428. 
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tion ”, and for the first time it will be possible to secure for every mem- 
ber of society “an existence which is not only fully sufficient from a 
material standpoint and becoming richer from day to day, but one that 
also guarantees to men the completely unrestricted development and 
exercise of their physical and mental faculties”. For all that has stood in 
the way of such development will disappear as the state “withers away ”, 
and “the government of persons is replaced by the administration of things 
and the direction of the processes of production”. Man will then “leap 
from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom ”.24 Such is the end 
that is to be achieved by socialism, according to Engels. It is a beautiful 
example of the identification of the progress of society with the progress 
of freedom and the decay of authority that M. Yves Simon has 
emphasized.25 But to what extent is this end supported by the principles 
Marx has used to analyse capitalist society? 

In the first place the alienation of man’s effort for the good of another 
would truly be abolished by social control of that effort for the common 
good. Servitude would give way to freedom. For that which makes a 
man a slave, according to St. Thomas, is the fact that he is governed for 
the private welfare of another; his effort is alienated from him for the 
good of his master. But a man is free when he is governed for his own 
good or for the common good of the society of which he is a member. 
Here there would be no alienation of his effort because he would find his 
own good in the good of the community of which he is a part.26 But this 
freedom which St. Thomas places under the notion of authority or 
dominion is going to be obtained in Marxism by replacing the “ govern- 
ment of persons ... by the administration of things and the direction of the 
processes of production”. A more really human life is to be purchased 
with laws of production which in themselves are anything but human; 
they are the laws of the machine, and the machine has been known to 
devour man. Is not this, in fact, the very horror Marx saw in capitalist 
production, where the laborer ceases to be a person to become only a 
thing, a commodity, subject to the laws of production? The development 
of industry is, as Marx saw, ever towards greater collectivization. But 
what reason is there to suppose that this tendency of industrialism is neces- 
sarily towards a greater and more truly human common good? Industrial 
production by itself cannot provide us with an answer here any more than 
it can tell us whether everything should be industrialized. No science of 
production is sufficient, a science of man is needed; not a science of the 
administration of things, but a science of the government of persons. And 
this would still be needed, as St. Thomas saw, even if we were living 
under the communism of original innocence.27 

Marxism, however, does not and cannot provide us with such a science. 
For in spite of his real awareness of the de-humanization wrought by 


24 Engels, Anti-Duhring, pp. 307-310. 
25 Yves Simon, Nature and Functions of Authority, Milwaukee, Mar- 
quette Press, 1940, pp. 5-6. 


26 wry Theol. I, 96, 4, with interpretation of Simon, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
27 Ibid. 
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capitalist industrial society, Marx’s view of man is too limited, too 
“closed”; he fails to grasp the grandeur of man. As we have seen, he 
considers man as essentially a practical animal working in matter, i. e., as 
a producing animal. Consequently, his consideration of the end of man is 
primarily in terms of production, and hence the optimism of Marxism that 
social progress in production will necessarily achieve a truly human life. 
But this notion of man is not only insufficient with respect to the end of 
man; it is also insufficient to account for the achievement of Marxism. 
The whole labor theory of value rests on the uniqueness of man’s work, on 
its human and social character. But in this notion of man there is no 
basis for such uniqueness. For in denying the existence of anything not 
material, it denies the existence of any power by which man would have 
the transcendence over matter, which is manifested by his work, practical 
as well as theoretical. Without this principle of transcendence, it is 
without basis for the uniqueness of the work and history of man which is 
supposed by Marx throughout his work. 

In the perspective of history this failure results from the alienation of 
Marxism from the Christian tradition. For the appreciation of the human 
character of man’s material work, which Marx shows to such an eminent 
degree, supposes that redemption of matter that was consummated in the 
Incarnation. Marx’s concern for the material, in fact, would not only be 
unintelligible but impossible in the Greek world. Yet Marxism by its 
denial of any transcendent causality denies not only the Being that makes 
matter good in itself, but also the intellectual and spiritual basis in man 
that dignifies his work as distinctly human. Marxism thus supposes a 
philosophy of work at the same time that its radical materialism (in our- 
third sense) makes such a philosophy impossible. This same failure ap- 
pears in the inability of Marxism to analyse the end of human activity; 
it is basically unable to rise above the immediate means, the practical 
activity in which it is rooted; hence production somehow becomes its own 
end. But this is to jeopardize its own accomplishment in the practical 
order by forfeiting its appreciation of the human dignity of labor to the 
mechanieal necessities of industrial production. Its very strength in the 
order of the practical, where its historical materialism and labor theory 
have basic validity, is thus the cause of its fundamental weakness. Its 
errors and inadequacies, consequently, are not so much that of following a 
falsity as that of not following another truth, as Pascal said. Once again 
it is essentially a question of order; Marxism needs St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Ortro Bmp 





PuimosopHy oF LAw AND GOVERNMENT Division. Panel: Wm. Drton, 
Miriam Rooney, Matacuy Burns. Leaders: Raout E. DEsverNnineg, 
Freveric J. De Sroovérn. 


Problem (a): Philosophy and Order in Law. 


Your President — my friend — Monsignor Fulton Sheen committed an 
“unfriendly act” (to use the bellicose nomenclature of the moment) 
against me when he honored me with an invitation to address you and 
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then assigned me the staggering subject “ Philosophy and Order in Law”. 
He has confused me with that erudite medieval monk who wrote a treatise 
entitled “ On all things in Heaven and on Earth and on some other mat- 
ters”. My assignment is equally comprehensive. If I could be as whim- 
sical in treating this subject as I suspect Monsignor Sheen of being in 
assigning it to me, I would dispose of the whole matter very simply by 
saying—‘“ Today there is no philosophy and order in law”, and in so say- 
ing, I would be accurately reporting fact, yes the tragic fact, which is the 
root-source of the chaos in which we are presently living. It is these 
“other matters”, the omnibus part of our monk’s treatise, to which I will 
devote myself. I can add nothing to the libraries which have already 
exhausted this subject. The most exacting research will reveal nothing 
new and unsaid. I must, therefore, limit myself to giving you a sketchy 
reading of the origin, tendencies and consequences of the false and destruc- 
tive thinking respecting law and order with which we have been subtly 
indoctrinated and which is transporting us over the frontiers of new politi- 
cal ideologies. Disclaiming any scholarship and not being adept in dia- 
lectics I can only report in plain words and homely expressions the facts 
as I find them outside of purely academic walls. 

I have often remarked that this is not a war about a map, or for raw 
materials, or for the rectification of an unjust and unworkable treaty. It 
is much more fundamental than that. It is a worldwide revolution in 
philosophy. It is “The Revolt of the Masses” against our traditional 
concepts of law and order. This “Revolt of the Masses” is, however, 
only a logical development from the revolt of the schools, for this revolt 
was started and has been skillfully carried on by the “schools”. In a 
narrower sense, it is a struggle between concepts and definitions of order 
and of law. 

Let me, therefore, quickly come to grips with this issue as presented by 
the so-called moderns against the so-called traditionalists and especially let 
me confine this discussion to our own country with which we are chiefly 
concerned. 

This nation was conceived in and designed to politically vitalize certain 
very definite concepts of government, law and order. The written record 
leaves no doubt and permits of no discussion that our system of govern- 
ment and laws was grounded in the fundamental teachings of Christian 
philosophy. The Declaration of Independence—the first document ema- 
nating from any group having competence to speak for what subsequently 
became the United States of America— assumes and is predicated on a 
supernatural sanction and hypothesis and indubitably professes the Chris- 
tian concept of society and man. 

In its opening sentence, it expressly seeks to disassociate men from a 
society which does not permit them to enjoy “the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them”. 
Consider the philosophical import of those few words! Man has a “sep- 
arate and equal station”. “Separate” from what? It can only mean 
separate from government, from society; that he is an individual being; 
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that he has a personality and a human dignity in his own right apart 
from the state. This is the Christian doctrine of man. An “equal sta- 
tion”. What does that mean? It can only mean equality of political 
rights — equality before government and society —the Christian doctrine 
that all souls are equally valuable. And from whence does this “ separate 
and equal station” spring? Significantly, the Declaration of Independence 
states from “the laws of nature and of nature’s God”. The author of 
that phrase, if not a practising Christian, was certainly a professing deist. 

In the next paragraph, the Declaration almost becomes a catechism of 
Christian philosophy. It acknowledges a Creator, and declares that man 
was “endowed” by his Creator with certain rights, that these rights are 
inalienable and that governments are instituted to secure these divinely 
endowed personal rights. And let me add that the subscribers to this doc- 
trine accepted this doctrine and proclaimed it as an act of faith—they held 
“these truths to be self-evident ”. God, nature, human nature—these are 
the sanctions and postulates of our political institutions and of our laws. 
This is according to the professed faith of our founding fathers, a divinely 
created, regulated, prescribed and coordinated universe subject to the 
immutable laws of “nature and nature’s God”. 

Once we profess our belief in this “divine pattern” theory—this super- 
natural scheme of things—it necessarily follows that our human laws must 
fit into this divine pattern and function to fulfill the divine purpose of the 
scheme. As Froude so eloquently says: “Our human laws are but the 
copies, more or less imperfect, of the eternal laws so far as we can read 
them, and either succeed and promote our welfare, or fail and bring con- 
fusion and disaster, according as the legislator’s insight has detected the 
true principle, or has been distorted by ignorance or selfishness.” 

The Constitution of the United States only blueprints and sets up a 
political mechanism or device to give organic vitality to this philosophy, 
and as the Supreme Court of the United States has said, the Constitution 
“is but the body and the letter”, of which “the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the thought and the spirit, and it is always safe to read the 
letter of the Constitution in the spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” This is accepted doctrine. 

The Bill of Rights, whose 150th anniversary we celebrate this year, is 
an addendum to the Constitution, enacted out of supercaution to emphasize 
by specific enumeration certain individual rights deemed essential to politi- 
cal freedom. Some of the authors of the Constitution did not think it 
necessary expressly and specifically to incorporate these rights in the Con- 
stitution because they regarded them as implicit in the Constitution, the 
prime objectives of the Constitution. There is no evidence that they ever 
considered that these rights had to be obtained from the State or required 
validation by the State. They considered them as “ unalienable ” rights be- 
longing to man by divine endowment requiring no grant by the State, but 
as needing protection from usurpation by the State. 

If we thoroughly grasp the substance and meaning of these foundation 
principles, we can truthfully speak, not of a philosophy in our law, but 
of a theology in our law. Therefore, as a condition precedent to any dis- 
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cussion of law, we must inquire “ What think ye of God?” “ What think 
ye of man?” On the answer to these two questions hangs all the law and 
the prophets! 

What we think of life determines what we think of law. Law is a rule 
of human action. We move toward a goal by our action. Law’s work is 
effectively to direct that action in view of the goal. Therefore, the criteria 
of law must be the goal toward which our action is directed. Consequently, 
law is only a directive; the means of attaining the end for which the 
individual and society exist, not an objective—not the goal per se. In a 
word, it is the means, not the end. We, therefore, must have an end and 
that end is our philosophy—our conception of a way of life. 

No human law can violate natural law and still claim to be law because 
man is a part of nature and if law offends man’s nature, it becomes not 
human but unhuman law and, therefore, the contradiction of law. “Law 
exists for no other reason than that men should find their way home.” 
An enemy of law is an enemy of man. He challenges his own human and 
moral nature. ; 

It therefore follows that a law which does not fit into our pattern of 
life—into the divine scheme of things—and does not promote the fulfill- 
ment of our divine mission—is philosophically unconstitutionai. It is not 
only antisocial, it is antiman. 

Now, let us also correctly understand what “ order” truly means! Order 
is not regimentation. In fact, regimentation may be only imposed dis- 
order. A thing is in order, if it fits a pattern. If it does not fit—it is a 
misfit—it is disorder and destroys the coordination of the whole. An 
authoritarian government may impose regimentation but that does not 
mean that it has established or is preserving order. Hitlerism is not order; 
it is nihilism; and has disrupted order throughout the world. Order is 
simply the regulation and coordination of action, the perfect functioning 
of all parts within the structure of the whole, which in our pattern is 
nature’s laws of nature’s God. 

When we accept and carry on under these principles, we live in an 
ordered society in an ordered universe. When we depart from them, we 
create disorder and disrupt the “assembly line” and ultimately end up 
in chaos. It seems to me that the whole question of law and order may 
be reduced to the simple formula of conformation to pattern. 

I have labored on these platitudes, these “self-evident truths”, these 
postulates of our political and juridical institutions because they so often 
seem to be lost sight of by the jurisconsults of the so-called “new order” 
and “new law”. 

We need not review the early “masters” of this new school, as their 
thinking more or less culminated in Oliver Wendell Holmes. His influence 
upon contemporary legal thought is comparable to the effect which Kant 
had upon the development of philosophy in the nineteenth century. Holmes 
sneered at absolutism, at tradition and at “revealed wisdom”. He main- 
tained that it was the first task of jurisprudence to subject legal postulates, 
rooted in tradition and accepted on faith, to the test of critical analysis. 
And in critically analyzing these postulates, what analytical test did he 
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substitute for tradition and faith? Let him speak for himself. He wrote: 
“A real justification of a rule of law, if there be one, is that it helps to 
bring about a social end which we desire ... .” Our desire, our caprice 
is here made the criterion and justification of law. The “social end” which 
we desire is made the pattern of our way of life. He repudiates con- 
formity to divine pattern, adjustment to the norms of our civilization, 
respect for our traditional and cultural values—all these are irrational 
superstitions—and gives us in their stead the expedient, the profitable, the 
useful and the desirable. Under this doctrine the final test of the validity 
of law is that it satisfies our desires; an indulgence of the passions, appe- 
tites and desires, uncontrolled except for the “social end” involved. 

In truth, he might have intended only to bring abstract rules into 
closer harmony with social reality but would he not have been wiser if he 
had spent his effort on bringing social reality into harmony with abstract 
rules—especially the abstract rules that we have referred to as the postu- 
lates of Americanism? 

This might be criticized as an exaggerated simplification of the Holmes 
doctrine but it at least illustrates the fundamental challenge which he 
made to our basic concepts of law. It is no exaggeration, however, to say 
that under this school of jurisprudence, law is recognized to be fundamen- 
tally a process of social control. It becomes purely one of the social 
sciences. It ceases to have as its primal purpose, the preservation of the 
dignity of human personality. However, in fairness to Holmes, it should 
be said that although he gave law a social emphasis and connotation, he, 
nevertheless, did not attempt to use law as an economic instrument. It 
remained for his followers to take this next progressive step. An economic 
interpretation of the Constitution was given academic acceptance by Prof. 
Beard and soon became “a la mode” with all the new stylists. 

To accept individual desires as the norm of validity, we must create 
the fiction of the perfect man with perfect desires. If we admit man’s 
imperfection, then we are forced to use as our yardstick the least common 
denominator of humanity as the standard of judgment. Or we are driven 
to invent the “reasonable man”, “the average man of average common 
sense ”"—or what have you? Certainly these are pure fictions—fantasies— 
compared with the definite and tangible Christian concept of man. Hav- 
ing discarded reality, we seek refuge in imagination. We accept images as 
our guides and slogans as our postulates. Consistency disappears and there 
is virtue in consistency, even in being wrong consistently. By conformity 
to a definite pattern we at least keep in order; without such conformity we 
never know when we are in or out of order. We can only be sure that 
we are in motion. 

I submit that it is dangerous to predicate our values on the chance 
that man can be educated to “ disinterested objectivity ”. I am convinced 
that it is safer to accept the doctrine of original sin and redemption as an 
hypothesis. 

Another prophet of the new law, Dean Pound, reduces law to terms of 
“social engineering”. He writes: “Let us put the new point of view in 
terms of engineering, let us speak of a change from a political or ethical, 
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idealistic interpretation to be an engineering interpretation, let us think 
of the problem of the end of law in terms of a great task or great series 
of tasks of social engineering. Let us say that the change consists in 
thinking not of an abstract harmonizing of human wills but of a concrete 
securing or realizing of human interests .... Put in this way, we are 
seeking to secure as much of human claims and desires—that is, as much 
of the whole scheme of interests—as possible. . . .” 

But Dean Pound is honest with himself, as he admits the logical and 
inescapable consequences of his own reasoning. Listen to him! “The 
actual legal order is not a simple, rational thing. It is a complex, more 
or less irrational thing into which we struggle to put reason and in which, 
as fast as we have put some part of it in the order of reason, new irration- 
alities arise in the process of meeting new needs by trial and error.” 
Irrationality is the logical consequence of this new concept of law. The 
schoolmen of this school of law are always “ becoming”; they never “ are’. 
They are all sail and no anchor; and they insist on sailing without chart 
and compass, as to use a chart and compass requires reference to nature’s 
laws and that is “ verboten”. They are just motion with no control and 
direction. 

Cardozo epitomizes the basic postulate of “sociological jurisprudence ” 
(as this cult sometimes calls itself) in the formula that “the final cause 
of law is the welfare of society”. I cannot quarrel with this phrase be- 
cause I do not know what it means. If the postulate be “the welfare of 
society ”, we must be certain that the person applying the postulate is 
guided by sound social philosophy grounded in the realities of our civiliza- 
tion. We do not want him to re-create or to re-fashion society to fulfill 
his own pet notions of what society should be and then prescribe its 
welfare to satisfy his desires and serve his ends. He must be more specific 
in his definition of what is in the welfare of society before he can expect 
to be blindly taken on faith. The vagueness of such criteria leads us just 
‘ nowhere. ij 

John Dewey and his “ Teachers College” satellites represent the same 
thinking in the educational world but they are not part of my present 
subject except to record the influence which they have exercised over our 
judicial concepts and the destructive effect which they had on the forma- 
tive minds molding under their tutelage. Voltaire, the father of them all, 
however, made a death-bed confession and in despair repented of his 
heresy. Perhaps the destruction to reason and reality which is now de- 
stroying the world and enslaving man might bring other confessions and 
recantations. 

Harold Laski has become quite a vogue in this country as a result of 
his important American political sponsorship. He plays with these same 
ideas with a Marxian technique and gives them a Marxian connotation. 
In truth, this kind of thinking makes the mind very susceptible to the 
acceptance of Marxism. 

Thurman Arnold pays an intellectual irreverence to this gospel by 
mythologizing our institutions and reducing our traditional postulates to 
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folklore and symbols. He seems to me to lose himself at times in his 
own fairy-land of law. 

Cardozo, Brandeis, Frankfurter and many of the other luminaries of the 
bench and bar have added further splendor to this school in the eyes of 
many and our law schools and universities teach their doctrine. Court 
opinions are instilling these heresies into our case law. Many judges depart 
from their functions in not confining themselves to the adjudication of con- 
troversies according to the established law and by seeking to improvise our 
juridical concepts and to indoctrinate us with a new social and political 
order. Legislators are enacting laws which are vague and indefinite sociolo- 
gical treatises and their ambiguousness makes compliance impossible. 

As I look around the world today and apply the tests of pragmatism, 
which are the accepted tests of all of this cult, I wonder if unbridled dis- 
cretion, emotional caprice, our “desires”, are better, yes and even more 
workable, guides than the so-called rigid legalism and absolutism of yes- 
terday. 

It seems to me that our civilization cannot stand up against the impact 
of this “sociological jurisprudence”. Its corrosive force is disintegrating 
our institutions. 

All these “ teachers” and their ever-growing number of disciples stem 
from the same philosophical heresy. They repudiate a Supernatural Order 
and Supernatural Man and emulate the Superman. In themselves they 
find a strong likeness to this Superman and therefore they look within 
themselves to find the order of the universe. If I were to name them, I 
would call them Ego-Centric Relativists. 

And, furthermore, under the impact of these new concepts our nation 
has gone through a great transition. From a nation conceived in and 
dedicated to the proposition that that government governs best which 
governs least; from a government designed purely as a political agency to 
safeguard individual liberty and to guarantee personal freedom against the 
tyranny of government and of men; our Constitution and laws have become 
so indoctrinated with social and economic ideologies that today they are 
an economic and social instrumentality as well as a political agency. Gov- 
ernment has taken on an entirely new connotation. Sociological jurispru- 

dence has captured our constitutional institutions and by interpretation is 
- refashioning our philosophy of life. “New instruments of public power” 
have been forged and are certainly being effectively used. 

Many of these innovations in our concepts of law are justified on the 
ground that law must not be permitted to stand still, that it should be 
changed to meet changing conditions. No one denies the need of develop- 
ment and growth but all change is not necessarily development and 
growth; change can be transformation and distortion. Conformity to pat- 
tern does not make law static and repugnant to the notion of development 
and growth. Quite the contrary! The pattern to which the law makes 
reference is a dynamic pattern of a changing order—a world in constant 
motion, but whose movement and changes all take place within the organic 
structure and processes of an ordered universe. They do not happen with- 
out a principle of rational coherence and purpose. There is a big differ- 
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ence between attempting to make nature conform to our concepts and 
testing the validity of our concepts by referring them back to nature. 
The whole question resolves itself into one of a selection of points of 
reference. 

Dr. Miriam Rooney stated this so clearly in her paper on “ Law and 
the New Logic” that I will let her speak for me. She says: 


“The measure of human acts is reason, St. Thomas says, not reason 
alone, however, but the principles grasped by reason from nature 
are the general rules and measures of all things relating to human 
conduct, and so the force of law comes from nature, not from the 
writing of it out in official documents nor even from the police power. 
It is this objective reality outside the mind, this otherness distinct 
from the thinking subject, which gives a realism to scholastic juris- 
prudence which is wanting to most of the non-Euclideans’ so-called 
‘ realistic ’ notions.” 


Nothing else really matters. I could go on for hours quoting from the 
bench and bar, from the universities and law schools and from the writings 
of many of the world’s most conspicuous scholars. Others have done this 
for you with painstaking scholarship and research. In my time and within 
my personal limitations I can only, as we lawyers say, “frame the issue” 
and hope that by my homely statement I may contribute to driving the 
problem home in the hearts and minds of thinking people. I believe this 
“issue” is the root-source of the present world tragedy and I see no escape 
from its consequences— regardless of the military outcome of the war— 
unless we restore the thinking and faith of men to the Christian doctrine 
of man and to our traditional concepts of law and order. That is what I 
meant at the outset when I said we were in a world-wide revolution in 
philosophy. 

And it is also most interesting to observe that the expounders of this 
doctrine talk at cross purposes and contradict each other. They haven’t 
even reached agreement amongst themselves. They seem to have no 
uniform and commonly acceptable measuring stick of legal action. Each 
uses a ruler of different dimensions. They seem to have no definite and 
common point of reference in administering justice. This must be so if 
they make themselves the center of the universe and then try to regulate 
the whole world by themselves from within themselves. There are as 
many guides as there are minds; perhaps even more guides than minds as 
many have discarded reason for desire, passion and imagination. And as 
Dean Pounds predicted, we are indeed entrapped and enslaved by our own 
“ irrationalities ”. 

If you can point out any set of postulates more completely destructive 
of the dignity of human personality, more radically subversive of the 
American way of life, I should like to hear of it. 

Now, this modern interpretation of law might work in a society cut to 
its pattern but it cannot work in the pattern of our civilization. It denies 
and contradicts the organic characteristic of our institutions. It is not, in 
fact, a mere adaptation of law to changed conditions. It is rather changing 
conditions through the instrumentality of law. Force is resorted to as a 
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means of imposing the desired law, and certainly such use of force is justi- 
able if it is a practical way of accomplishing the desired “social end” as 
the “social end” is the criteria of validity. 

So the answer to the whole problem is not—what do you think of law 
and order—but what kind of life do you want? When you disintegrate 
law from philosophy, when you unanchor it from its divine sanction, law 
gets off its main track and into a roundhouse and man and society ends in 
a mad-house—of which our present world is a pretty good illustration. 

As a man thinks, so is he; as men think, so Society becomes. Ideas 
alone count. This war will be won or lost—that is to say from the point 
of view of what kind of civilization results from it—only if the right ideas 
prevail or survive. We must, therefore, fight the battle of ideas, the war 
of philosophies. 

Raovut E. DESVERNINE 
Ritz Towers Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 





Problem (b): Natural Law and Current Sociological Jurisprudence. 


It is unnecessary in addressing a group of philosophers to mention the 
fact that we are living in one of the most interesting and important epochs 
in law and legal philosophy. Diversity and conflict on fundamentals meet 
us today at every turn. Advocates of the most recent trend, called legal 
realism, tell us that law is not logic but experience; that courses of de- 
cisions, always having been regarded as binding precedents, are not law 
but merely sources of law; that legal theories and conceptions are largely 
myths, gratuitous assumptions, or wishful thinking; that the methods of 
the natural sciences can be taken over and applied, without more, in law; 
that jurisprudence is wholly a science of positive law and is not concerned 
with ethical norms, ends or moral philosophy. 

We still have, on the other hand, the traditional schools of historical 
jurisprudence of the last century of Savigny and Sir Henry Maine and of 
analytical jurisprudence of Austin, Ihering and Holland. A more recent 
turn in analytical jurisprudence is found in Kelsen who has carried the 
formal aspects of jurisprudence to the point of extreme positivism. Other 
variations of a formal science of law, such as the legal philosophy of Neo 
Kantians like Stammler and Del Vecchio, also remain in the picture of 
conflict and diversity in legal philosophy. The school of natural law, one 
of the oldest and again in the ascendency, is now being subjected to new 
attacks by the positivists. “To my mind nothing is more preposterous”, 
says Professor Fuller, “ than Kelsen’s argument that natural law is inher- 
ently static while his own view is dynamic.” For Kelsen “to argue”, says 
Fuller, “that natural law derives the legal order . . . from certain mean- 
ingful notions of justice”, . . . which “ hold the legal order within a frame 
and freeze it into rigidity”, . . . “simply ignores the plain fact that ideas 
are capable of growth.”1 It would seem fairly clear that Kelsen’s pure 


1Fuller, The Law In Quest of Itself, 113-114 (1940). 
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theory of law, not unlike Stammler’s natural law with a variable content, 
can be the container for any legal content one cares to employ, and there- 
fore can make no contribution to the “concept” of justice. Finally, Dean 
Pound, now régarded as a conservative by the realists, continues to repre- 
sent the sociological jurists who believe that stability and change in the 
legal order can be harmonized only by microscopic analyses from case to 
case of the individual, social and public interests behind the law—viewed 
in the light of the social sciences—and these are to be classified and eval- 
uated in accordance with the ends and ideals of the epoch. 

All this confusion in thinking concerning law and the legal order has 
come about because the law has moved so rapidly from a period of sta- 
bility at the end of the last century to the present period of change and 
growth. Some of the difficulty has arisen from the growth of extreme 
views as to legal positivism and hence to an overemphasis of the methods 
and assumptions of the physical sciences in law and jurisprudence. This is 
bringing about in some juristic quarters new forms of mechanical or be- 
havioristic legal thinking. In the first half of the 19th century Laplace 
and mathematics dominated science. This was followed by the biological 
stage, brought about through the influence of Darwin. This approach came 
to influence history, then legal history, and finally jurisprudence. The 
ideas of struggle for existence and survival of the fittest in jurisprudence 
gave an orderly effect to the doctrine of laissez faire and to individual 
self-assertion. The reaction to all this in law at the present time has been 
toward socialization of law and positivism in jurisprudence. Yet in every 
period of legal growth—the period of the jus gentitum in Roman Law, of 
Natural Law in the 17th and 18th centuries in Europe, and the period of 
equity in England and America—law has developed largely through the 
influence of ethical ideas and natural law; and although the growth of law 
today has largely shifted from the courts to legislative and administrative 
law making, reason, ethics and theories of natural law are again coming to 
the fore in directing these new phases of the legal order of the future. 

Sociological jurisprudence today maintains that individuals should have 
freedom from legal restraint so far as reasonably possible; that they be 
equal in fact not merely in theory before the law; and be subjected to as 
few invasions of their liberties and individual rights as possible, consistent 
with general security and social progress. To put it another way, this 
school maintains that, so far as can reasonably be allowed in the light of 
social claims and interests of others, the individual should be free to 
pursue his own ideals and plan of life; to develop an economic security for 
himself and family; to deal freely with his fellowmen as regards contract, 
property, and so on; to be secured in his legitimate acquisitions and to 
retain such economic independence as to be able to work out his own ends 
and ideals in an actually free-willing society. In short, the individual’s 
rights, interests or claims (whatever they may be called) must be evaluated 
and harmonized with social welfare—the social interests or demands gener- 
ally. This is putting the matter sociologically. In fact, the legal relations 
of the individual to society are the basis of the present juristic contest 
between natural law and sociological jurisprudence. It is, for the courts 
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at least, a problem of interpreting existing law by means of attempted 
harmonizations of individual rights with social interests. How the indi- 
vidual’s rights or interests should be protected against state socialism and 
the political and economic influence of groups, however, are matters on 
which schools of jurisprudence have divergent views. 

Analytical jurists beginning in England with Austin show attempts to 
reach theories and basic conceptions in law through a scientific process, 
using as their data existing legal rules, principles and precedents. This 
approach, they say, necessitates the separation of the subject-matter of 
jurisprudence from that of philosophy and ethics and indeed of the social 
sciences as well. Similarly, the English historical school assumed a quasi- 
scientific attitude and purported to find its generalizations through the 
study of the evolution of legal rules and doctrines. Such generalizations 
derived analytically or historically came to be regarded by the adherents 
of these schools as universal conceptions, especially those derived from 
comparative studies of all legal systems. When universals became the 
objectives of the historical school, however, it consciously or unconsciously 
began to draw its generalizations from natural law and metaphysical juris- 
prudence, and to justify them through historical search. 

Today, sociological jurisprudence purporting to retain the scientific 
approach takes for its data not legal precepts in the form of legal rules, 
doctrines and precedents, but rather the social and individual interests or 
claims, of which legal precepts are considered to be merely the external 
forms. Ideals and ethics are not cast aside. In reaching behind legal 
precepts to the atoms or molecules of the precepts in the form of human 
interests, the school does not discard a moral or ethical critique for positive 
law. Nor does this school take the position of the legal realists that 
judicial precedents or courses of decisions are not law. Legal realism as it 
is known today takes that extreme view and goes much further. Its adher- 
ents contend that the only data of legal science are these social and indi- 
vidual claims anterior to legal rules and doctrines; that legal precepts are 
not precedents or law for future cases but at most only sources of judicial 
decisions because no two cases are exactly alike; and that as a consequence 
judicial decisions are in reality legally binding only on the parties in the 
case. The answer to all this is well known: their study is confined to the 
judicial process and to what courts do, largely if not entirely disregarding 
the nature of law as a basis for regulating human conduct in society gener- 
ally. Legal realism by its very name has no concern for idealism in the 
law. What “ ought to be” the law is for it academic, if legal precepts as 
norms for regulating and directing human conduct, do not, by assumption, 
exist. Psychology, behaviorism and the study of instincts, prejudices, back- 
grounds, habits and individual philosophies of judges are for the realists 
the most important if not the sole criteria for predicting what courts in any 
case will decide. 

Turning to the natural law, the direct antithesis of legal realism is 
found. Individual rights, determined from the nature of man, this school 
regards as inalienable, universal, and immutable, and hence are to be 
secured against social interference whenever those rights are elemental. 
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_ This is based in part on the proposition that human nature is itself un- 
changeable. What the lawyer and jurist have misunderstood about natural 
law is that alleged natural rights are absolute in the sense that they can 
not be reasonably interpreted in conjunction with the moral law and ethics 
as well as in the light of the data of law in order to meet legal problems 
of time and place. Juristic thought in this century has generally come to 
regard law as something wholly relative, while nearly all schools of juris- 
prudence in the last century consciously or unconsciously set up a juris- 
prudence of conceptions or absolutes. Ethical ideas are always converted 
into static legal rules and principles through the doctrine of legal precedent. 

Today jurists, seeing law functionally, and understanding natural law 
as found in judicial decisions rather than in the works of moralists and 
philosophers, condemn it as too inflexible to meet current legal problems. 
Criticism of natural law by lawyers has always been criticism of it as found 
in law books and judicial decisions. But has not natural law, when prop- 
erly understood, a satisfactory solution for every problem arising out of 
the conflict of the individual and society, just as the moral law has a 
solution for every human conflict of the individual within himself or with 
another, however variegated the factors in the case may be? 

The relation of law to sociology (as the supposed epitome of social 
science) is sought today by a socio-legal method. Misdescribed as socio- 
logical jurisprudence, it seeks through the interpretation of positive law to 
solve current legal problems in a practical manner, to establish just prem- 
ises or principles for future cases, to prevent individual and societal fric- 
tion, and to readjust law to social and individual needs by a scientific 
classification, evaluation, and balancing of the respective interests as they 
arise in actual cases by combined legal methods and by an adequate juristic 
and judicial technique. So far, however, this school of jurisprudence has 


- devised no theory of values other than the shifting ideals of the epoch. 


Thus, sociological jurisprudence can do little more than correct deficiencies 
and limitations of existing law and check analytical and historical concep- 
tions and those of other schools from a functional viewpoint. 

The philosophy of the school is pragmatic; it has faith in the improve- 
ment of law through judicial experience, trial and error, and the efficacy 
of effort; it believes law must be studied as it functions in courts and in 
the market place and can not be satisfactorily understood from books; its 
ideals are those of the epoch, which it attempts to apply through analyses 
of various interests or claims in each case. With the ends of law and 
delineation of interests derived as critiques, positive law is then interpreted 
so as to preserve the more important interests (usually regarded as the 
social interests) and withhold recognition of such claims as are clearly 
immoral, unjust or impractical of enforcement. Herein a danger lurks in 
always giving precedence to social interests and in having no stabilizing 
philosophy of law to direct the evaluation of these conflicting individual 
and social claims. Stability of law must always be preserved in the face 
of misconceived and inadequate demands for change. Immediate ends de- 
rived pragmatically cannot satisfy the need for stability and predictability 
of law. Ends of law conceived as ideals of the epoch are an inadequate 
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stabilizing influence on law. Subjective evaluations of claims and interests 
result. This school, however, has pointed the way for co-ordinating present 
judicial processes with the results achieved by social science, for giving a 
descriptive and scientific insight into social and individual claims and ideals. 

Thus, evaluation of these social, individual and public interests is the 
important task for natural law and moral philosophy. Moralists and jurists 
working together can do a service in evaluating these diverse claims in a 
consistent study of new legal questions in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of law in the courts. But as sociological interpretation of law, unlike 
analytical or historical interpretation, takes account at all times of soci- 
ology, economics, psychology and social science generally as background, 
so must the natural-law lawyer and moralist. The latter can be of great 
service by bringing their ethical evaluations to bear on legal problems as 
part of existing judicial and juristic techniques. 

Claims and ideals of individuals and of groups must be understood as 
they arise in actual cases. Their conflict is the cause of the particular 
problem with which the law has to deal in every case. But of what claims 
may the individual exact protection by society? If group calims are 
secured, there may be no limit to the denial of individual claims. Social 
claims are often identical with individual claims; sometimes they are not. 
Juristically, ethics and moral philosophy should set the limits beyond 
which social interests may not overrule individual rights and interests in 
judicial and legislative law-making. Individual and social claims are classi- 
fiable as inalienable, desirable but alienable, and undesirable or inethical 
claims which are not to be secured in any case. There are also claims to 
which a theory of values may well be indifferent. Jurisprudence, positive 
law, legal history and the social sciences must offer the descriptive back- 
ground for the evaluation of these diverse interests through natural law 
and moral philosophy. 

This process must go on gradually in the interpretation of cases in the 
courts. Legal techniques, already worked out, must be framed to include 
the valuative materials of social science. Economics and other social disci- 
plines as related to law are now regarded as the subjects of special studies 
in jurisprudence. With these as aids to an understanding of the sources of 
law and with better understanding of the mediate ends and ideals of law 
through ethics and moral philosophy, Catholic judges and jurists through 
legal interpretation can aid in the reshaping of juristic conceptions and 
legal. precepts to accord with natural and moral law. Ethical critiques 
applied in this manner from case to case will keep law in line with modern 
social-scientific knowledge. Legal rules and doctrines as variables should 
then constantly approach the ideal of ethical norms without sacrificing 
justice in individual cases, drastically disturbing the legal order, or inter- 
fering with legal progress. Correlations of law, jurisprudence, and social 
science in detai! are necessary aids in the delineation of the diverse claims 
and interests involved. Natural law and morals must make clear the ends 
to be achieved. Of course, this will be a long and gradual process, necessi- 
tating constant attention to individual legal problems through special 
studies. The result should be a proper balance between stability and 
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change in positive law. It will tend to preserve individualism in our legal 
system against societal and group pressures. Thus a great work stands 
ready for accomplishment. 

In short, a legal order which is to be stable and yet have within it the 
flexibility necesary to meet the immediate demands of time and place must 
be rational not only in its content of legal precepts, juristic ideas and 
theories but rational in relation to higher modes of thought as found in 
philosophy and ethics. The latter must seek to relate the legal order, as 
it grows in a rational way, to its coordinate fields of economics, sociology, 
psychology and the social sciences generally. In order to avoid the pitfalls 
of a positivistic legal philosophy such correlated studies, so far as they are 
statistical or scientific, must remain descriptive and furnish merely the de- 
tailed factual understanding of the data of law in relation to the data of 
the other social sciences. 

Thus, existing law as a body of legal norms may be directed toward 
ethical principle and moral philosophy in the light of a more detailed and 
more scientific understanding of the data of law and social science. Scien- 
tific legal studies in relation to social science can therefore be helpful, not 
as furnishing a philosophy of law, but as merely descriptive studies in the 
light of which ethical norms and ends of law may more adequately direct 
the legal order toward greater justice in content and in application to cases 
arising in the courts. 

FREDERICK J. DE SLOOVERE. 
New York University 
School of Law. 





MerapHysics Division. Panel: ExizapetH Satmon, Bernarp MULLER 
TuyM, Martin J. Fiynn. Leaders: Ernest Krrzer, Hunter GutTurie. 


Problem (a): Efficient Cause in the Philosophy of Nature. 


In the history of ideas the idea of efficient cause has had, like many 
another philosophical notion, an adventurous career. It was scrutinized 
systematically by the vigorous intellectualism of the Greek philosophers, 
especially by Plato and Aristotle. The Schoolmen, chief among them 
Thomas Aquinas, studied the efficient cause in its relation to other kinds 
of causation and integrated the whole doctrine of causes into an organically 
articulated system of thought. Unfortunately the vigor of thought that 
characterized St. Thomas disappeared from the thinking of later phil- 
osophers, who felt they were only getting rid of useless baggage when they 
singled out efficient causes as alone worthy of scrutiny, thus tearing them 
out of their context among the other kinds of causes. Eventually efficient 
cause itself was reduced either to a non-rational psychological habit or to 
a purely subjective mental function incapable of leading the human mind 
to a knowledge of being. 

The present paper does not deal with the idea of efficient cause as it 
comes under the scrutiny of the metaphysician in the philosophy of being 
studied as being. I shall restrict my remarks to a consideration of efficient 
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cause in its application to the study of the philosophy of nature. Histori- 
cally the idea of efficient cause came to be studied early in the philosophy 
of our Western civilization, and it was in the study of nature, that is, in 
the inquiry into the sources of intelligibility of the changing space-time 
world, that efficient causes first received the attention of philosophers. The 
hylozoism attributed by Aristotle to the early Ionian philosophers may 
have been an effort on their part to find an efficient cause for change and 
movement, as were “love” and “hatred” in the philosophy of Empe- 
docles, “gravity” in that of Democritus, “ Nous” or Mind in that of 
Anaxagoras. Aristotle created the pattern according to which philosophers 
of the 13th century conduct their inquiry into causes. Nowhere in his 
writings does he actually use the words “ efficient cause” or any expression 
that corresponds exactly to this term. In the Physics (194 b 29, 198 a 19ff.) 
and in the parallel passages of the Metaphysics (1013 a 29ff., 1069 b 35ff., 
1070 b 30) he defines as one kind of cause “the primary source of the 
change or coming to rest; e.g. the man who gave advice is a cause, the 
father is cause of the child, and generally what makes (is the cause) of 
what is made, and what causes change (is the cause) of what is changed.” 
He occasionally uses the term “ moving cause” as in Metaph. 1070 b 30. 
Perhaps the term “motive cause ” would come as close as any to express- 
ing Aristotle’s conception of efficient causality, which in his philosophy 
appears only as a factor productive of change and becoming, not as a 
cause productive of being purely and simply, an idea that seems never 
even to have occurred to him. His God is not a creator of being. Histori- 
cally the Jewish and Christian revelation was needed to lead philosophers 
to the insight that God is the creative efficient cause of the universe and 
the creator of finite beings, not merely the ultimate ground for all change 
and becoming. 

In several of his major works, the Summa Contra Gentes (bk. III, ch. 
69), the Summa Theologica (I. q. 105 art. 5) and the Disputed Questions 
on the Power of God (q. III art. 7), St. Thomas returns repeatedly to the 
defense of the efficient causality of created material beings against the 
Mohammedan theologians who denied such causality to finite material 
entities and attributed all real causal activity exclusively to God. It was 
not merely the fatalism of the Mohammedan philosophers and theologians 
with its denial of human responsibility against which St. Thomas upheld 
the efficient causality of finite beings. He defended at the same time the 
view that, besides man who is a real cause of his actions since he is a free 
being in the moral order, all other created beings including inanimate 
material ones likewise are real efficient causes, since God not only gave 
them being but made them at the same time real sources of activity. 
Against the occasionalism of Avicebron’s Fons Vitae, in which corporeal 
substances: are denied any power to originate action, St. Thomas defends 
their real efficient causality both in the order of becoming and in the order 
of activity, that is, both in the substantial and in the accidental order 
of being. 

The philosophy of nature is a study of changing space-time realities in 
terms of mobility, and hence it is an extension of metaphysics so far as 
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that is possible to a particular domain of reality. It is the attempt to 
make the mysterious fact of change in its widest sense intelligible to him- 
self that leads the philosopher of nature to the inquiry into efficient causes. 
An efficient cause in its broadest significance is any source of change. Now 
the kind of reality with which the philosophy of nature is concerned is, 
according to Thomistic metaphysics, on the lowest level of intrinsic intelli- 
gibility, a level of being that confronts the mind with natural mysteries 
as much by reason of an intrinsic defect of intelligibility as by reason of 
the human mind’s own limitations. If we restrict the object of the phil- 
osophy of nature to the subhuman world of animate and inanimate beings, 
we are immediately confronted by serious difficulties in the study of effi- 
cient causes. There is little difficulty in recognizing our own selves as the 
efficient causes of our deliberate actions, since we are aware of ourselves as 
the source of those actions. No doubt, too, our personal experience of 
voluntary choice and decision is one of the sources whence we derive the 
idea of efficient cause, which we then generalize and extend with certain 
restrictive qualifications to beings other than ourselves in order to make 
their changes intelligible to our minds. 

However, the moment we cease to consider only human persons and 
study the subhuman world, the determination of what in the concrete indi- 
vidual instance constitutes an efficient cause is far from simple. Aristotle 
considered it self-evident that nature exists, and just as evident that effi- 
cient causality is an objective intelligible datum confronting the human 
intellect when it studies the subhuman world. St. Thomas discussing 
efficient causality in the corporeal world in his Disputed Questions on the 
Power of God (q. III art. 7) makes it clear that he believed there is an 
objective link of efficient causality between individually distinct substances 
on the inanimate corporeal level of being. About the general proposition 
that there are subhuman efficient causes there need be no argument; it is 
when we try to identify and to define these subhuman efficient causes in 
detail that our difficulties begin, and they increase as we go down the 
scale of beings from brute animals and plants to the level of non-living 
matter. 

Perhaps an inquiry into the problem of efficient causality in the sub- 
human world, the inanimate world in particular, may shed some interesting 
light on the reasons for the development of the modern sciences as largely 
if not exclusively sciences of measurement in place of the older sciences of 
essences, against whose sterility Francis Bacon and Descartes protested with 
reason. Such an inquiry may make the substitution of functionality in 
the place of causality, especially in the physico-mathematical sciences, seem 
less arbitrary and rather a normal development consequent on the gradual 
insight that the perishable subhuman corporeal essences are the least in- 
telligible to our minds by reason of the deeper immersion, so to say, of 
their forms in the relatively unintelligible obscurity of prime matter. 

It is a basic idea in the philosophy of St. Thomas that just as there are 
different levels of being ranging from the unstable and precarious reality 
of inanimate matter to the absolutely self-sufficient stability of the Creator, 
so there are different levels of intelligibility. Just as beings do not all exist 
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on the same level but possess existence analogically, so their intelligibility 
is not all of the same type. Like the properties of unity and desirability, 
the transcendental property of intelligibility cannot be predicated univocally 
but only analogically of the different levels of reality. The truth that the 
intelligibility of the subhuman world, especially the realm of inanimate 
matter, is the lowest type of intelligibility has important consequences. 
As we recede from the higher forms of living beings in the direction of 
non-living matter, the unity and consequently the substantiality of different 
entities becomes less easy to discern and therefore more difficult to define. 
Now it is axiomatic in Thomistic metaphysics that strictly speaking only 
substances are sources of action, and they act through their distinct powers 
of action. Powers of action are rooted in substance, and the activity of a 
substance is the actualization of the potentialities of that substance. 

_ All of this is clear enovgh so long as we consider man and perhaps the 
world of living things whether brute or plant, which are characterized by 
substantial unity and possess real spontaneity in initiating activity. In 
other words, we can identify this man as a substance and thus a source of — 
action, hence an efficient cause; perhaps we can do the same at least in 
the case of the higher animals, or even all living things. But as soon as 
we leave behind the genuine unity and spontaneity characteristic of living 
things and consider the inanimate world, we are brought up sharply against 
the near-impossibility of discerning and defining what constitutes one sub- 
stance or many substances. All space-time entities are characterized by the 
possession of distinguishable parts. A certain minimum integrity of parts 
within the totality of a living thing is necessary for the continued existence 
of that entity as a living thing. Integrity of parts has no such importance 
on the inorganic level of being. The difference here touched upon is also 
partly indicated by a difference in the language we use in speaking of 
living and non-living entities; we say “a horse” or “a tree”, but we 
usually drop the article when speaking of non-living entities and say: “a 
piece of iron” or “some iron” or simply “iron”. Unlike the case of my 
right hand which is a part of my substance, or the trunk of an elephant 
which is a part of an elephant’s substance, we cannot in the same way 
identify any substance of which a piece of iron would be a part. If on a 
nice summer day the elephant should get a whim to eat my new straw hat, 
I would say the elephant was the source of that action, perhaps because 
he was hungry. The elephant, to the extent that he is identifiable as a 
real substance distinct as a substance from other substances, can be con- 
sidered as the efficient cause of the destruction of my hat. But if my hat 
falls into a fire and is consumed, what can I identify as the substance which 
in the last analysis is the efficient cause of the occurrence? We no longer 
believe with Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas that fire is an elementary sub- 
stance. We do not consider it to be a substance at all but rather a process 
or an accidental property. Perhaps the falling into the fire of my hat had 
no real cause and was simply a chance happening. But the burning of the 
hat once it had fallen into the fire, this the mind refuses to accept as mere 
chance and considers causally determined, because only on this supposition 
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does the regularity with which straw hats are destroyed when they fall into 
fires become at least partly intelligible. 

The problem of efficient causality in the philosophy of nature is com- 
plicated by the fact that nature, or reality subject to change, is not 
completely intelligible to us. One of its constitutive factors is a barrier to 
complete intelligibility, I mean prime matter, which is a constituent of all 
space-time entities. Whatever intelligibility such entities possess they have 
in virtue of their substantial forms, and these differ in their power of deter- 
mining prime matter. The lower the grade of being the lower also is its 
grade of actuality and the degree of its transparency to the mind. For 
this reason the nature of man is intelligible in a higher degree than the 
nature of a brute animal or a plant, and these in turn surpass in intelli- 
gibility any entity within the domain of inanimate matter. Man, brute, 
plant, all manifest to the intellect a unity of organization and function 
that permits the discovery of causes more readily than is the case with a 
crystal or any sample of inorganic material. Here we can still vaguely 
discern some sort of unity, but its precise nature is far more difficult to 
define. The same must be said of the efficient causes at work in the in- 
animate world. Because of the greater lack of unity and the greater degree 
of ununified multiplicity in inanimate matter, efficient causes are much 
more difficult to disentangle in that domain of reality. 

A remark by Professor Gilson some years ago indicates the mistake of 
Aristotle and most of his medieval followers in their study of the inanimate 
world, a mistake contrary to their own principle that there must be a 
distinct science for each distinct order of reality. “Guilty of an error 
inverse to that of Descartes,” he says, “ Aristotle made the method of 
biology into the method of physics. . . . Aristotle was foremost a biologist, 
just as Descartes was primarily a mathematician; so that instead of reduc- 
ing the organic to the inorganic as did Descartes, he tried to comprehend 
the inorganic in the organic. Struck by the dominating role of the form 
in a living entity, he made of it not merely a principle of explanation for 
the phenomenon of life, but extended it from living entities to all change- 
able things in general. Hence that famous theory of substantial forms 
which it was the first concern of Descartes to eliminate. For a scholastic 
physical bodies are endowed with forms whence derive both their move- 
ment and their properties, and just as the soul is a certain species of form, 
that of a living entity, the form is a certain genus of soul, the genus con- 
taining goth the forms of inorganic entities and the forms or souls of 
organic beings.”1 And Professor Gilson goes on to say: “There is no 
question of denying the matter-form constitution of inorganic entities, but 
it is absolutely necessary to dissociate the notion of organic form radically 
from that of inorganic form. . . . Every nature requires a formal principle, 
but not every form is alive. The inorganic form, though it is a principle 
of structure and organization but not a source of energy calculable or ex- 


1E. Gilson, “ Autour de la Philosophie Chrétienne,” in La Vie Itellec- 
tuelle, 1933, vol. 21, p. 419 f. 
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perimentally demonstrable, is not an internal spontaneity of which observ- 
able quantitative variations are the effects.” 

There seems to me to be wisdom in these words. Substantial form in 
the inanimate world is not a principle to which appeal can be made to 
explain why one “kind” of matter is different from another “kind”. As 
Dr. DeKoninck said a few years ago: “the sun and the moon are not 
two substantial beings because they are distant from each other and sep- 
arated by a certain void. Distance and a void as defined by experimental 
science are incapable of an immediate metaphysical transposition. The 
fundamental entities of physics only symbolize metrical divisions in the 
things of which they represent but one aspect. It is absurd to consider 
an atom as a thing. These entities are real only after the manner of a 
smile. It is just as senseless to speak of the matter-form composition of 
a smile ... ; it is just as senseless to ask whether the counterpoint real- 
ized in the execution of a symphony is composed of prime matter and 
substantial form.” 2 

When we speak about the matter-form constitution of bodies in the 
inanimate world we are only indicating the principles of being in terms of 
which the generic characteristics of such bodies become partly intelligible 
to us, such as that they are capable of change, that the whole inorganic 
world is characterized by multiplicity, whether simultaneous or successive, 
in short, that it is a spatio-temporal world. The difference between one 
“piece” or “kind” of matter and another does not necessarily indicate 
that one is dealing with things that are distinct as substances. Rather, 
such differences may be only of the accidental order, and it is important 
to remember that for a Scholastic “accidents” and accidental differences 
are not merely phenomena in the Kantian sense, but real modes of being, 
hence they are themselves realities of a certain order. They are real ways 
in which being in the substantial order manifests itself. If this is true, 
then it would seem to follow that we must distinguish two radically dif- 
ferent orders of efficient causality in studying the inanimate corporeal 
world, one being in the order of substance, the other in the accidental 
order. When we deal with the inanimate world, the kind of change that 
we find there may be only of the accidental order, and hence the kind of 
efficient causes needed to explain those changes will themselves belong to 
the accidental order of beirig. 

Unlike metaphysics the philosophy of nature is not concerned as such 
with the question why a changing, spatio-temporal, and qualitatively differ- 
entiated world at all, but takes it for granted that there is such a world. 
Its concern is to make the changes within that world intelligible so far as 
that is possible. Although such changes are made partly intellizible by 
referring them to efficient causes, it becomes difficult to define such causes 
beyond or below a certain limit of generality when we deal with corporeal 
things, especially the inanimate world. What is the reason for this diffi- 
culty? Aristotle and St. Thomas both indicate it when they say that the 
number of accidental determinations which a substance can possess or 


2 Ch. DeKoninck, Le Probléme de L’Indéterminisme, Québec, 1937, p. 99 f. 
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acquire is infinite, ic. unlimited, and that hence there can be no absolutely 
certain knowledge regarding them, no “science” in their sense of that 
word. This is not to say that there are not definite kinds or classes of 
accidental determinations or properties, but that within each particular class 
of such properties the number of further possible determinations is alto- 
gether unlimited. 

To these ideas of Aristotle and St. Thomas, there seems to me to be 
an interesting parallel in a statement once made by Henri Poincaré, the 
distinguished French scientist of a past generation. “In physical reality,” 
he said, “ one cause does not produce one effect, but a multitude of distinct 
causes contribute to its production, without there being any way of deter- 
mining what is due to each one of them,”* which is as much as to say 
that the number of causes in the inorganic world is an indeterminate and 
not completely determinable multiplicity, so that anything that we may 
single out as the cause of an event will very often be either something 
more or less arbitrarily chosen by us, or, in the case of events that occur 
in a definite majority of instances, something to which a causal influence 
can be assigned only with a certain degree of probability, a probability 
which can of course come steadily closer to complete certainty without 
ever being able to reach it. Poincaré has reason to ask a few pages later: 
“Have we the right to speak of the cause of a phenomenon? [If all the 
parts of the universe have with each other a certain solidarity, any phe- 
nomenon will not be the effect of only one cause, but the resultant of an 
infinitely large number of causes.” 5 

An Aristotelian would have little to criticize in this statement. To 
make any sort of change intelligible to himself he says there is a reason 
for that change, and that reason is to be found partly within any entity 
that undergoes the change, and partly in something distinct from that 
entity. Because no finite being is completely intelligible in itself, it has 
necessary relations of dependence with things other than itself. By this I 
mean not only the dependence of every finite being upon the transcendent 
causality of God, but the relation of dependence of all finite being to each 
other which necessarily involves the relation of causal efficiency. This 
kind of efficient causality is one of the fundamental objects in the study 
of the philosophy of nature, since it is nature which is the source of change. 
As there are fundamentally different kinds of nature, so there are different 
kinds of change and different kinds of action. Thus we distinguish the 
hierarchically ordered varieties of immanent activity proper to living 
natures from the transitive activity characteristic of inanimate nature. In 
each case where there is a specific kind of activity we have to deal with a 
specific kind of efficient causality. A fundamentally different degree of 
immanence and spontaneity in activity and efficient causality characterizes 
each natural species (in the philosophical sense) of living beings. The 


8 See Aristotle, Metaph. 1026 b 1 ff. and St. Thomas, In Metaph., §§ 1172-7 
(ed. Cathala). 


4H. Poincaré, La Valeur de la Science, Paris, 1914, p. 42. 
5 Op. cit., p. 51 f. 
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least intelligible or most mysterious kind of efficient causality is that in- 
volved in the transitive activity we discover in inanimate nature. We 
know that there is a cause of the movement of an object in space, for 
example, but what the nature of the cause is remains obscure the moment 
voluntary or vital efficient causes are excluded. 

In our inability to define strictly the nature of efficient causality on the 
inorganic level, and in the case of all other corporeal beings to the extent 
that they are describable by the same laws as inorganic things, lies the 
partial truth on which Hume and Kant based their strictures against the 
idea of causality. Their error lies in saying of all reality universally what 
is true only of one aspect of corporeal realities, or about things within one 
particular domain of reality and about the universe of discourse corres- 
ponding to that domain. It is true that causes as such are not sensory 
entities as such. It is also true that an efficient cause is a certain kind of 
relation, and relations as such are neither sensory nor imaginable but in- 
telligible data. But the world of changing realities is not transparently 
intelligible to us. If it were, it would not be material and we would have 
to be more than rational animals gathering our knowledge progressively 
through sensory experience. Neither is a cause nothing more than a mental 
construct which, without warrant, the mind projects into a featureless 
chaos. There is order in the world of nature both statically and dynami- 
cally considered, and order means relatedness, and relatedness viewed 
dynamically means causal connectedness, though the precise nature of the 
connection may be very difficult to define. The ultimate reason for this 
difficulty lies in the fact that the corporeal world with which the philosophy 
of nature and all the experimental sciences deal is intrinsically obscure and 
affected by a certain coefficient of relative unintelligibility, the basic source 
of which is prime matter, an entitative constituent of all objects actually 
or potentially within the range of our sensory experience, as well as of 
those very sense organs themselves through which we become acquainted 
with the material world. 

To conclude: efficient causality is the concept of an intelligible dynamic 
relation that links together the changing entities studied by the philosophy 
of nature. It is realized differently, that is analogically, on the different 
levels of spatio-temporal reality. In the action of man, in whose nature 
the form dominates matter and emerges above it, efficient causes are more 
readily discoverable and identifiable than on the lower levels of reality, 
because man possesses the unity of an intellectually conscious being. At 
the lowest level of reality considered by the philosophy of nature, unity, 
substantiality, and consequently causality, are obscured by the relative 
unintelligibility of prime matter and by the greater degree of contingency 
in the substantial form. The result is that the isolation and identification 
of particular efficient causes becomes nearly always impossible by reason of 
the indefinite and not completely definable multiplicity characteristic of that 
level of reality. Here prime matter less and less dominated by substantial 
form becomes the source of a dispersion and multiplicity that makes the 
search for unity, order, and causal relations seem completely attainable 
only in an indefinitely remote future. 
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Here would appear to be the reason why the concept of functionality 
had to replace that of causality in the modern scientific study of nature, 
and why metrical or operational definitions replace essential definitions in 
experimental science. The scientist is not motivated merely by a sort of 
perverse whim when he sees only functional relations and develops only 
operational definitions where the philosopher would like to find causes and 
essences. He can do nothing else, nor will the philosopher succeed in find- 
ing causes and substantial essences where the scientist fails, because forms, 
causes, essences are too obscured in this field for even a philosopher to 
discover them. As it is frequently impossible to disentangle efficient causes 
from the multiplicity which is one feature of the changing corporeal world, 
the causally neutral idea of functional relationship along with metrical and 
operational definitions become the distinguishing characteristics of all in- 
vestigative and experimental science. Such functional relationships in the 
experimental sciences can only be established with a certain degree of 
probability since they are unavoidably the result of an incomplete and in 
the nature of the case uncompletable induction. “ Efficient causes” as we 
meet them in the experimental or investigative sciences are in the nature 
of symbols created by the scientist to stand in the place of and to repre- 
sent causes which neither he nor the philosopher can reach and define once 
and for all. Eddington has good reason for saying that the “entities” of 
his science are a set of physico-mathematical symbols and that the world 
of physics has become a world of shadows. And the same thing is true 
of very many of the “entities” and “causes” of the biologist, the psy- 
chologist, the sociologist, and the historian, whenever they make general- 
izations based on incomplete induction. 

Ernest Krzzer, OS.B. 
St. John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





History or PuitosopHy Division. Panel: Hunter GutTurie, WM. O’Meara, 
Sister Joan or Arc. Leaders: Danie O’Grapy, VERNON Bourke, 
RicHarD THOMPSON. 


Problem (a): The Value of Modern Non-Thomistic Philosophy 
I 


Although some unkind things have been said about history by various 
thinkers from Fielding, Kingsley, Swift, Walpole, Dumas and Napoleon 
right down to Henry Ford, I assume that the members of this audience 
will agree that it is good to study history in general and the history of 
philosophy in particular. If “history is philosophy teaching by examples” 
as Bolingbroke said, then the history of philosophy may be called a sort 
of reflective prophetic and incipient exemplification. Because ideas often 
issue into action, because theory is often translated into practise, we can 
better understand the world in which we live if we are acquainted with 
the thoughts of which that world on its artificial side is a reflection. It 
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was this which the late Justice Holmes! had in mind regarding 
Montesquieu, Descartes and Kant when he said that they “ commanded 
the future from their study more than Napoleon from his throne.” The 
same could be said of Marx, Gobineau, Hegel, Fichte, Nietzsche, Treitzschke 
and others. 

A complaint commonly and justifiably made by Catholic teachers of 
philosophy in twentieth century America is that in non-Catholic institu- 
tions of learning, the student often learns little but the history of philosophy 
and that even this is frequently presented on a cafeteria or take-your-choice 
basis, with the result that the student completes his course in philosophy 
as a confirmed sceptic or at best an eclectic. Objections have also been 
raised in the same quarters regarding such a situation as the one which 
existed at Harvard in the days when James, Royce, Santayana and others 
presented conflicting views within the same department. It was said that 
whatever philosophy was eventually adopted by the student would depend 
upon his own temperament or upon the personality and teaching skill of 
the professor he happened to encounter, or both, instead of resting upon 
objective evidence. 

But on the other hand is there not oftentimes in Catholic colleges and 
universities and text-books a tendency to ignore and neglect or at least 
to disparage unduly the thought of other schools and systems. To prove 
that a conclusion is erroneous one need not maintain that he who held it 
was insane. Besides the fact that there are at least negative lessons to be 
learned and that the comparative method is always of educative value, it 
may be questioned whether such an ostrich policy is in entire accord 
with the spirit of Thomism. For one of the major characteristics of 
Thomism is its universalism. As Maritain points out, it may be called a 
system if one understands by this an organism, not a mechanism.? It is 
not a museum piece or anything archeological, the same writer says else- 
where, but a synthesis which transcends its components, which is eternally 
young, always inventive, essentially progressive and with a fundamentally 
inherent need to grow and renew itself ”. 

We have ourselves referred to Thomism as a “frame of reference” 
while guarding against any interpretation of that phrase as denoting 
anything arbitrary, relative, accidental or variable. Similarly Maritain 
calls it “a framework”5 and in his book entitled Science and Wisdom 
(p. ix), he says that he does not “hope to convince those diehards who 
are scandalised that problems which had not been expressly singled out 
and treated by the old Scholastics should be offered for philosophical 
reflexion in our time.” 


1 Collected Legal Papers, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1920, pp. 201 f.; 264. 
2 Degrees of Knowledge, New York: Scribners, 1938, p. xiv. 

3A Preface to Metaphysics, New York: Sheed & Ward, 1939, p. 1. 
4“Thomism as a Frame of Reference”, The Thomist, July 1939. 

5 Degrees of Knowledge, p. 83. 
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That Thomism is not a closed system was also indicated in the ency- 
clical Aeternt Patris, the very charter of our cause and the manifesto of 
our movement, for in that document of August 4, 1879, we were given 
the motto: vetera novis augere et perficere. It is not enough therefore 
to steep ourselves in the old. We must master the new before we can 
increase and perfect the old with it. 

At this point and by way of contrast with the period covered in Dr. 
Bourke’s paper, certain chronological divisions must be emphasized. Just 
as we distinguish between pre-Christian, Christian and non- (or anti-) 
Christian schools of philosophy,® so there are pre-Thomist, Thomist and 
non-Thomist systems of philosophy. Perhaps it might be said that from 
the standpoint of pure philosophy, the latter distinction is the more 
important. 

The French critic Boileau, in reference to the reaction against the 
Pleiade, said: “Enfin Malherbe vint.” So may we say that the great 
central fact in the history of philosophy as such was: “ Finally St. Thomas 
came!” And yet the gap between St. Thomas and Pope Leo XIII is 
somewhat analogous to that between Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


II 


In considering the attitude that we should adopt toward the study of 
modern non-Thomists who are also non-Scholastic in any sense, we may 
employ a suggestion of Cardinal Newman. That great writer, himself a 
splendid ornament of English prose, pointed out that the national litera- 
ture of England was already formed and that it was non-Catholic and 
could not be made Catholic. There is a parallel situation in philosophy. 
The modern mind is not Thomistic not even Scholastic, but we who 
regard ourselves as Thomists—or like the modest Pythagoras who de- 
scribed himself not as a wise man but as a lover of wisdom we may 
follow the example of Professor Gilson? and say: “If we are not yet 
Thomists, we go toward Thomism.”—we who regard ourselves as Thomists, 
nevertheless live in the modern world and must try to understand the 
modern mind. For the present at least we must say, but not in any 
sense of capitulation or surrender, “if the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the mountain.” 

If St. Thomas who lived in a civilization which reflected his philosophy 
could be so tolerant and broad-minded as to borrow ideas from pagan, 
Jewish and other non-Christian sources, a fortiort should we who strive 
to emulate Aquinas or to be Thomistic, but who live in a civilization 
which does not reflect his or our philosophy, reject that intellectual isola- 
tionism, that modern averroism, that philosophical schizophrenia whereby 
we would keep our philosophy in a vacuum and dishonestly refusing to 
rebel openly against the modern order, adopt a practical program of self- 
segregation and separatism. 


6 Science and Wisdom, New York: Scribners, 1940, p. 79. 
7 Apud Essais et Bilans, College Dominicain, Ottawa, 1935, p. 104. 
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The fact is that there is some common ground between ourselves and 
certain modern non-Thomistic thinkers who are also non-Scholastic. Is it 
not important that three such thinkers were responsible for the following 
propositions? 


. . . for as to the Reason or Sense, inasmuch as it is that alone 
which constitutes us men, and distinguishes us from the brutes, I am 
disposed to believe that it is to be found complete in each indi- 
vidual; . . . Descartes, Discourse on Method. 


Since it is the understanding that sets man above the rest of sensible 
beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion which he has 
over them, it is certainly a subject, even for its nobleness, worth our 
labour to inquire into—Locke, Essay, Bk. 1, Ch. 1. 


Thought is indeed essential to humanity. It is this that distinguishes 
us from the brutes—Hegel, Philosophy of History. 


The same thought appears of course, frequently, in Pascal, and this anti- 
mechanist and anti-materialist thesis is a tenet of no small importance. 
Another example is what Urban calls “the great tradition ” and it consists 
in the recognition of the existence of an intelligible world or what we 
might call a metaphysical sphere beyond the realm of the senses and 
the accidents. Finally, we have surely something in common with those 
modern thinkers who believed on rational grounds in a personal God. 

Perhaps instead of a simple black-list we ought to adopt a gray list 
and recognize a hierarchic or graded system of censures after the manner 
of the theologians. Instead of a simple true or false test, a matter of 
black or white, may we not say that we have more in common with the 
pantheist than with the atheist, more in common with the ultra-spiritualist 
than with the materialist and again with the humanist than with the 
naturalist? 


III 


As to modern non-Thomistic thinkers who are thought of as Scholastic 
or Catholic, it would seem that even in philosophy we would have still 
more in common with them. But by some psychological law of action and 
reaction whereby dissension and antipathy between former friends or 
relatives becomes more intense than the hostility between perennial 
strangers and foes, our attitude toward them often seems more uncom- 
promising than our stand with regard to modern non-Scholastics. This, I 
maintain, is regrettable. Granted that a small error in the beginning can 
lead to major mistakes in the outcome, it still seems that in many in- 
stances the differences between modern Thomists and non-Thomists within 
the Scholastic or even the Catholic fold are almost negligible in comparison 
with the differences between all families within the scholastic clan on the 
one hand and the modern non-Scholastic tribe on the other hand. 

Is it not sometimes a sign of pettiness, of rigoristic purism, of a holier- 
than-thou, more-Catholic-than-the-Pope type of thinking which exaggerates 
these differences? The successors, heirs and descendants of Aquinas should 
avoid the weaknesses of epigonism. There should be no witch-hunting. 
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Of course there are important lessons of a negative kind to be learned 
from a study of modern Catholic thinkers who were not Thomistic. The 
warning has been most clearly sounded, in my opinion, by Professor Gilson 
in his William James Lectures entitled The Unity of Philosophical Ex- 
perience. From that work I quote five sentences: 


Metaphysical adventures are doomed to fail when their authors 
substitute the fundamental concepts of any particular science for 
those of metaphysics. 


When, after cutting loose from metaphysics, ethics begins to dictate 
its own metaphysics, moralism appears upon the scene. The Kantian 
principle of the primacy of practical reason is a clear case of 
moralism, one of the classical escapes from scepticism for those who 
despair of philosophy (p. 234). 


Another solution consisted in resorting to mysticism; not to rule 
out philosophy but to transcend it (p. 107). 


Such is the moralism of the humanists, one of the classical remedies 
for philosophic scepticism, which in its turn, is the outcome of all 
errors concerning the nature of philosophy itself (p. 106). 


When men begin to despair of philosophy . . . the only means they 
still have to escape scepticism are moralism or mysticism or some 
combination of both (p. 101). 


Not only did these errors occur in the modern era but as I need hardly 
remind this audience, in the Middle Ages also. 

Ontologism, occasionalism and fideism are errors made by modern 
Catholic thinkers which the Thomist is not likely to commit again. As 
Professor Gilson points out in comparing St. Thomas with St. Bonaventure, 
St. Thomas knew that he was not detracting from God in assigning more 
and more efficacy to nature, to secondary, created causes, because all nature 
was created by God. Nevertheless it is important that these tendencies or 
temptations be recognized lest they do arise again. Similarly for St. 
Thomas there is a distinction but not a separation, much less an opposi- 
tion, between faith and reason and the two distinct orders of assent or 
species of knowledge constitute an organic unity. This harmony we all 
accept today but it was first fully formulated by St. Thomas and there 
were later doubts and difficulties that arose for Scotus, Ockham, the author 
of the Imitation of Christ, Eckhart, Cajetan, Erasmus, Petrarch, Luther 
and others who doubted the ability of the mind in the religious sphere 
and minimized the rational preambles to matters of faith (Cf. E. Gilson, 
Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages). Nevertheless, we repeat, it 
is good to know such things that we may profit by their experience. Cf. 
also Fichter’s Man of Spain on the influence of Suarez. 


IV 


But it is in the philosophic treatment of the data supplied by science 
that the Thomist or would-be-Thomist has perhaps the most to gain from 
a study of modern thought. When we attack positivism we are of course 
right but let us not be led into conflict with the positive sciences as such. 
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This was one of the great mistakes (a “crime” Maritain calls it) of the 
decadent Scholastics. Let us rather agree with Father Sertillanges* when 
he says: 


the Thomist is a good deal more broad-minded than some people 
are led to think, and if we wish to spread Thomism, it is quite 
useless to remain blind to the discoveries of modern science. 


Similarly, Maritain,® pointing out that “all the great philosophers 
have been thoroughly acquainted with contemporary science’’, as- 
serts that it is “incumbent upon the philosopher to keep himself as 
fully acquainted as he can with the scientific knowledge of his 
period” and that he should “use the affirmations of the special 
sciences (i) to illustrate aptly his principles, (ii) to confirm his 
conclusions, (iii) to interpret and assimilate the assured results of 
the sciences so far as questions of philosophy are involved, and (iv) 
to refute objections and errors which claim support from its results.” 


In the words of a distinguished member of this Association, Dr. Mor- 
timer Adler,1° 


the advance of modern philosophy, like the advance of medieval 
philosophy, is proportionate to cultural change. Medieval philosophy 
was improved by Christian faith—primarily in metaphysics and 
natural theology. Modern philosophy can improve in physics 
(philosophy of nature) and in logic, because of the great cultural 
achievement of modern times—the distinction between science and 
philosophy, unknown to the Greeks and the Middle Ages. In the 
spheres of physics and logic, ‘‘Modern philosophy” should be a 
term of praise, as Christian one is in the spheres of meta- 
physics and natural theology. ... We must not close our eyes to the 
fact that modern scholasticism . . . fails to understand the intrinsic 
opportunities of philosophy in the modern era ; it fails to take a 
right pride in modernity. 


Perhaps because of the already mentioned tendency to confuse the 
positive sciences with positivism, we are weak in this field not only in 
comparison with the modern non-Thomists but even as compared with 
Roger Bacon, with Grosseteste and with St. Albert the Great of whom 
Gilson 11 remarks that he did “not study the sciences against anyone but 
for God ”. 

Our situation in this regard is especially deplorable because while 
science is the greatest achievement of the modern age, the philosophic 
interpretation of science by modern non-Thomists has not been successful. 
We may say that science as we know it today did not exist in the Middle 
Ages and yet, to quote Maritain again, “the thomist philosophy rather 
than any other is in the position to supply the sciences with the meta- 
physical framework where they can follow out at ease, the necessities of 
their own proper development” (Degrees of Knouwl., p. 83). 


8 Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy, London: Sands, 1931, p. 178. 

9 An Introduction to Philosophy, New York: Sheed & Ward, p. 122 f. 
10“ The Order of Learning”, The Moraga Quarterly, autumn 1941, p. 24. 
11 Christianisme et Philosophie, Paris: Vrin, 1936, pp. 156 ff. 
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Vv 


It should be stated here that as a matter of fact, the contemporary 
leaders in the Thomist movement actually do borrow whatever they deem 
valuable from modern non-Thomists as even a casual inspection of the 
books of Sertillanges, Gilson, Maritain and others will reveal. But the 
practise is not as widespread as it should be within our school. 

Today it is most probable that we are witnessing another epoch of 
turning-point in world history. Every period of human history is a period 
of transition but there are certain times when the pace of history is ac- 
celerated. The Renaissance was one such period and surely we are now 
in the middle of another. 

No anachronistic nostalgia for feudalism is either realistic or Thomistic. 
While Thomism is perennial, its original setting, its social and economic 
structure, and its political framework are gone forever. So too, it would 
seem, is much of the modern setting and if we are to be true to Thomism 
itself and are to see that the world of tomorrow is inspired by Thomistic 
principles and ideals we cannot do so by ignoring those who as a matter 
of actual, coucrete fact are in the saddle. 

Unconsciously and unavoidably all of us are to some extent influenced 
by the intellectual milieu, the zeztgeist, the climate of opinion of our 
culture. The burden of my paper is simply that it would be more in- 
telligent and more philosophic if such an influence were the object of a 
more conscious and methodical study. 

DaniEL C. O’Grapy 
University of Notre Dame 





Problem (b): The Value of the Historical Study of Some 
Types of Pre-Thomistic Christian Philosophy. 


Introduction. (1) It has often been said that we, muderns, are like 
dwarfs standing upon the shoulders of giants, the ancients. Our present 
intellectual horizons can be broader than theirs, not because we have 
greater ability than they but because we can use their funded experience 
as a vantage-point for the making of our own observations. The same 
thought is suggested by Grosseteste’s statement, that a boy can learn, in a 
short time, what a sage has taken a life-time to discover. The history of 
philosophy is merely the scientific utilization of this accumulation of nat- 
ural wisdom. 

(2) Historical study in the field of philosophy has two purposes, the 
one negative, the other positive.’ The former is a work of polemic and 
apologetic, consisting in the criticism and refutation of erroneous positions. 
From this point of view, many key figures in the history of thought are 
treated as “adversaries”. This negative task of the historian of philo- 
sophy has been, perhaps, over-stressed by Catholic thinkers. The second 
purpose is to discover, and re-emphasize, what is good in the thought of 
the ancients. It is positive, not in the Comtian sense, but in its intention 
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to learn from the philosophers of the past whatever they may have dis- 
covered of abiding truth. 

(3) It may be well to observe that I am thinking of philosophy, in 
what follows, in a very concrete and personal manner. In the abstract, 
philosophy may be, as the manuals say, “a body of organized or systema- 
tized truths”, but from the point of view of its acquisition and develop- 
ment in the intellect of the living thinker, it is an acquired skill, a habitus 
or set of habitus, enabling its possessor to do a certain job well. In this 
vital sense, philosophy is an accident of the individual intellect. Its subject 
is not a corporate group, such as “the Schoolmen”, but the individual 
person. In this carefully qualified sense, I should say there is, and can be, 
no Thomistic philosophy today. No one will ever develop again the 
identical set of habitus which adorned the intellect of St. Thomas. His 
skill as a philosopher is in heaven with him; it did not pass as a chattel 
to his heirs. But one may, even today, aspire to the acquisition of a per- 
sonal skill in philosophy, which is specifically similar to that which St. 
Thomas had. One way of developing the Thomistic habitus of thought is 
to study the same texts that he studied. I do not mean, of course, that 
these are the only things which should be read today. 


Illustrations of a Positive Approach to Pre-Thomistic Christian Thinkers. 
(Here, the problem is not to re-write the history of early mediaeval phil- 
osophy but to suggest certain points of method and doctrine which may be 
considered to be of universal value. The selections are, I hope, open to 
discussion.) 


A. St. Augustine: 


(1) In Augustine we find a good use of teleological order. It is some- 
thing which may appear to be disorder, particularly to the devotees of 
formal, Aristotelian logic. Analysis of his major works reveals a scandalous 
multiplicity of themes, a light-hearted pursuit of every tangential issue. 
A work on Freedom of Choice may turn out to be an essay in natural 
theology rather than in psychology. Fifteen books on The Trinity may be 
very largely devoted to an introspective analysis of the human soul. But 
Augustine had a definite purpose in writing each of his works. The Wolf- 
fian departments of philosophy meant nothing to him. This sort of thing 
seems to me to be an excellent antidote to over-specialization on the one 
hand, and to “ system-building ” on the other. 

(2) Whatever we may think of the details of his exposition, Augustine’s 
emphasis on God and the human soul brings to the fore those elements 
which are weak in the philosophy of Aristotle. No Christian thinker needs 
to be reminded more than once of the significance of this spiritual em- 
phasis, in the task of determining the true hierarchy of metaphysical values. 

(3) Augustine’s voluniarism, while open to exaggeration, is on the whole 
@ necessary and good thing. The human will is handled very imperfectly 
by the classic Greek philosophers. After St. Augustine’s reflections on the 
volitional elements in human thought and action, no Christian philosopher 
can be a “ pure” Aristotelian. 
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(4) The concept of Divine Charity, clearly a supra-philosophical notion, 
is brought into very fruitful relationship with rational speculation, for the 
first time in Christian thought by St. Augustine. 

(5) What might be called the “open” view of human nature (if I may 
use a Bergsonian term with some shift in meaning) is present throughout 
Augustine’s thought. This combines the awareness of man’s fallen con- 
dition, lacking in Greek philosophy, with the knowledge, through belief, of 
the potential resources which the Christian thinker may find in Divine 
Grace and Illumination. 

(6) Finally, there is in St. Augustine an activistic, operational approach 
to wisdom. Though a patron of the life of Christian meditation, Augustine 
is equally well the sponsor of the view that man lives to do, as well as 
to know. 


B. Boethius: 


(1) That Boethius taught Christian philosophers the value of an ac- 
curate and commonly-understood vocabulary, is a commonplace. That we 
have not profited by his counsel and efforts, is hardly the fault of Boethius. 

(2) With Boethius and his contemporaries, we find for the first time, 
among Christians, an awareness of the academic function of philosophy. 
Much as some of us may dislike a merely “scholastic” philosophy, the 
value of this subject as a teaching discipline remains. 

(3) The existence of an intentional order of being, while not unknown 
to the Greeks, is hardly noticed by St. Augustine. If Boethius over-stressed 
this point, and I think the historical development of his philosophy of 
forms is ample evidence of this excess stress, this need not cause us to 
neglect it entirely. 

(4) Most significant of all Boethius’ teachings, however, may be the 
view that first principles of thought are acquired from ordinary human 
experience. It had been clearly taught by Aristotle in the Posterior Ana- 
lytics, but this is something which every generation must learn in order 
to start the life of philosophy. 


C. Eriugena: 


(1) In the thought of John Scottus Eriugena we are confronted with 
the spirit of philosophical daring. He is a mental adventurer, as remark- 
able and courageous as any Polar explorer. Philosophical timidity can be 
quite as much a vice as temerity. Progress in philosophy requires more 
of the thinker than a passion for orthodoxy. 

(2) Eriugena opened up, under the influence of the Greek Fathers, the 
metaphysics of the angels. This was a field of study almost unknown to 
Augustine. 

(3) Obscure though it may be, we find in Eriugena the primitive aware- 
ness of the analogy of being. From the negative-positive theology of Dio- 
nysius the Pseudo-Areopagite (for instance, in his intentionally shifting 
usage of terms, such as creatio and natura), he seems to have advanced at 
least one step toward a theory of analogy. 
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D. St. Anselm of Canterbury: 


(1) In spite of the many arguments for the existence of God to be 
found in Augustine and the Greek Fathers, Anselm is the first to draw 
attention to the distinctive character of the science of natural theology. 
Quite apart from the question of the so-called ontological argument, the 
various attempts at a posteriori demonstrations in the Monologium merit 
the attention of the student of mediaeval thought. 

(2) Anselm’s discussion of the different types of truth, in his De Veri- 
tate, opens up the whole theory of the transcendental attributes of being. 

(3) Fides quaerens intellectum, which is of course Augustinian, became 
the slogan and aim of Christian philosophy. A proper understanding of 
the inter-relations of faith and reason is a necessary prolegomenon to the 
study of Christian philosophy. 


E. St. Albert the Great: 


(1) In the writings of St. Albert we have an example of magnificent 
eclecticism. Unlike the run-of-the-mill eclectic, he is not particularly in- 
terested in gleaning little bits of knowledge here and there. Apparently, 
he was so open-minded that he could incorporate whole and incompatible 
systems of thought into his works. That he was willing to learn from any 
source, is an instructive methodological feature. 

(2) Albert’s concept of metaphysical perfection combines something of 
the Aristotelian notion of actuality, with something of the Neoplatonic 
view of a peak within a hierarchy of being. It results in a thought with 
great metaphysical potentialities. 


Conclusion. (1) The tendency, in every era, to prefer to study what is 
“modern ”, should not impell us to minimize the importance of the good 
things in mediaeval thought. 

(2) The professional philosopher today, no matter how “systematic” 
his interests may be, can hardly afford to ignore the contribution which 
the reading of the early mediaeval philosophers can make to his personal 
growth as a philosopher. 


VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis University 





Problem (c): Metaphysics and the Arts. 


The title of this paper is much more pretentious than it has any right 
to be, for no certain conclusions are drawn and no new evidence is pro- 
duced; in short, this is no substantial contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge. If this paper has value, that value lies in the problem that it 
posits, in the orientation that it suggests. The nature of the problem is 
possibly such that only a probable conclusion can be arrived at, and the 
necessity of the historical orientation, of its very nature, does not admit 
of demonstration. 
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The problem may be stated thus: if we grant that the thirteenth cen- 
tury is that in which metaphysics reached a true conception of its own 
essence, at least in the work of St. Thomas, and that the succeeding cen- 
turies marked a decline from the ideal of metaphysical wisdom held by 
St. Thomas, is it not true that that decline proceeded in a certain order 
according to the descending order of the liberal arts, in such a way that 
metaphysics is succeeded by logic or dialectic, which is replaced by an 
emphasis on grammar and rhetoric, which in turn yields to the mathe- 
matical disciplines? The fact that the question is stated negatively pre- 
supposes an affirmative answer, but it can be shown that the major 
emphasis in the fourteenth century was on dialectic, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was on grammar and rhetoric, and in the seventeenth 
century was on mathematics. 

To disarm some criticism at once, it must be said that I am aware of 
the dangers of over-simplification. Thus, at the time at which St. Thomas 
was raising metaphysical knowledge to its proper dignity, Roger Bacon was 
insisting that without mathematics no one could be truly learned, the 
logicians were working out the properties of terms and insisting on the 
mere probability of their conclusions,? and the grammarians were still em- 
ployed on problems of speculative grammar, with a minimum of logic.3 
Nevertheless, if we consider what may be called the climate of intellectual 
opinion, we may, I think, state that metaphysics was able to flourish in the 
thirteenth century in a way quite impossible for it either immediately 
before or after. Thus St. Thomas, marking for the first time a distinction 
between philosophy and theology, allots to the former a field in which 
reason May range widely over an enormous number of problems, while at 
the same time it admits the inadequacy of some of its solutions. Never- 
theless, what reason demonstrates as certain is so, by reason of the evi- 
dence, and certitude is attainable not in a few isolated matters, but in a 
multitude of problems. 

That this is true of St. Thomas needs no demonstration: that it is not 
true after St. Thomas may be shown simply by indicating that while St. 
Thomas has no difficulty in demonstrating the existence of God from 
experience, Scotus finds it exceedingly difficult, since a valid demonstration 
must proceed a priori. That is, scientific knowledge can never arise out 
of experience, but must be deduced; in the case of the existence of God, 
the deduction must be made from the very concept of being.* It is true, 


1Opus Majus, IV, 1, 1. 
2Cf. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, vol. III, ch. 17. 


8 Cf. Chenu, “La Grammaire et la théologie au XIIe-XIIIe siécles”, in 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dGge, 1935-1936 (X), 
pp. 5-28. Paris, Vrin, 1935. 


4“ Toute la métaphysique scotiste est centrée sur l’idée d’étre, parce qu’il 
n’y a pas d’autre idée qui puisse nous permettre d’atteindre Dieu.” Gilson, 
in “ Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot”, Archives dhistoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen Gge, 1927 (II), p. 100. Paris, Vrin, 1927. 
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of course, that Avicenna and the mathematics of Oxford lie behind this, 
but the fact that conclusions can be verified only by their consistency with 
a priori principles indicates a significant truth, viz. tha: metaphysics as 
St. Thomas understood it is no longer possible. 

If we move on to Occam for just a moment, this logical emphasis be- 
comes even more apparent. Interested in the logical structure of science, 
ie., interested in the resolution of scientific conclusions into terms, he is 
aware that the mere signification of the term is insufficient for a correct 
understanding of the proposition and that the notion of the suppositio 
must be involved. Distinguishing three kinds, he begins his treatment of 
the universals by an analysis of this last.5 It is therefore true, at least in 
part, that the position of Occam is dictated by logical considerations. 

Such a statement is even more true of the views of Nicolas of Autre- 
court, on whom we shall delay briefly. Nicolas, as is well known, was an 
Occamist, condemned in 1346 for his unorthodoxy. The tenor of his posi- 
tion can be illustrated by a couple of texts. To explain himself after his 
condemnation he wrote: “Both Master Bernard and I agreed from the 
beginning on the principle set down by the Philosopher in IV Metaphysics, 
viz. ‘it is impossible that something exist and not exist in the same thing.’ 
We are speaking of that degree of evidence which is most rigid by the 
natural light of reason.6 Also: “the first principle which is to be noted 
before anything is said is this: contradictories cannot be true at the same 
time.” 7 

Now no one will deny the truth of the principle, and the conclusions 
of Nicolas were not determined by his adoption of the principle of non- 
contradiction. Rather it was his use of it that led him to error. We can 
see an illustration of this use in his work Ezxigit Ordo Executionis, in which 
he says: “ No intellect, to which it is certain and evident that something 
is at a given time can, at a later time, say with certainty that that thing 
is not, unless it have some mean which virtually infers the knowledge of 


Cf. Scotus: “Si metaphysicus non consideret esse de Deo, nisi sicut demon- 
stratur a physico, non cognosceret nisi de primo movente, et ita non 
haberet aliquam notitiam quod subjectum suum est; quia primum movens 
non est suum subjectum; nec sequitur: primum movens, ergo primum ens; 
sicut non sequitur: prima nigredo, ergo primus color. Nec metaphysicus 
potest per ipsum ostendere de primo ente, amota ratione primi moventis, 
Quomodo autem de movente ostenderet physicus primum, nisi in hoc sit 
magis metaphysicus propter praedicatum quam physicus propter subjec- 
—* ee \ seeiaeaeies in Metaphysicam, lib. IV, 4. Wadding edition, t. 
> p. 671. 


5Cf. Summa Totius Logicae, c. 63-64. The texts are reproduced in 
Tornay, Ockham, Studies and Selections, pp. 113 ff. LaSalle, Open Court, 
1938. 


6 Nicolas of Autrecourt, Alia Cedula, in Joseph Lappe, “ Nicolaus von 
Autrecourt, sein Leben, seine Philosophie, seine Schriften,” Bettrage zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 1906, VI, 2, p. 35*, 1.17-1.23. 


7Idem., Epistola Magistri Nicolai de Autricort ad Bernardum, op. cit., 
p. 6*, 1.32-p. 7*, 138. 
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that negative proposition which states that the thing which was no longer is. 
But the intellect is or can be certain that sensible qualities which now are, 
are. Therefore it cannot afterwards deny that this quality is, unless it 
have some mean which virtually infers the knowledge of this negative 
proposition.” § 

Thus, according to Autrecourt, in the apparent change from whiteness 
to blackness, we are not justified in saying that the whiteness no longer is. 
For if we are certain that the whiteness is not, it is by the certitude of a 
principle or of a conclusion. As a principle it is either self-evident or 
known by experience. But albedo non est cannot be self-evident, for then 
it would always be true, even if the object were white. As for experience, 
all that it can make us aware of is that we no longer have the same act 
of vision as we had before, and not that the whiteness is no longer existing. 
To be certain, then, the proposition must be so as a conclusion, ie., by 
means of the premises. But these premises can be certain only as self- 
evident or by experience. But if self-evident, they are always true and the 
conclusion will always be true. The only remaining possibility is, therefore, 
that the premises are known by experience. This may be so in either of 
two ways: either by the positive act of the sense, or by the discontinuation 
of the act of sense which first was aware of the whiteness. But from the 
positive act of the sense we can be certain only that the whiteness is, not 
that it is not. There is left only the fact that we no longer see the white- 
ness, and it is into this means of demonstration that all others are re- 
duced.® 

Unfortunately, however, this reasoning is inadequate, and for three 
reasons, only the first of which we shall consider. Autrecourt puts it thus: 
natural forms are so divisible into minimal parts that they do not retain 
their proper action, and so the whiteness can be present, but so divided 
that it cannot be seen.1° 

Here we have but one indication of the ruthlessly logical character 
of Autrecourt’s thought. Let me quote one other. According to our phil- 
osopher, there are probable means for concluding at the probability of the 
eternal existence of things,11 a remark he restates thus: “This conclusion, 
that 2’' permanent and successive things are eternal, is probable, although 
according to truth simply and according to the Catholic faith it is not 
true.”12. To make a generalization which is supported by far more texts 
than can be quoted in this paper, we can say that Autrecourt is interested 
primarily in probability, for he indicates that certitude is possible only on 


8 Idem., Exigit Ordo Executionis, ed. J. Reginald O’Donnell, C.S.B., in 
“Nicholas of Autrecourt ”, Mediaeval Studies, II, 1940, p. 198, 1.31-1.37. 

® Nicolas, op. cit., p. 198, 1.37-p. 199, 1.27. 

10 Op. cit., p. 199, 1.39-1.46. 

11“... hic habeo media satis probabilia ad concludendum quod con- 
clusio de aeternitate rerum est probabilis . . .” Op. cit., p. 189, 11.26-27. 

12 Op. cit., p. 225, 1.12-1.15. 
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his own terms, thus rendering it unattainable and leaving probability as the 
sole term of argument.1% 

The next stage, that in which grammar and rhetoric dominate, is repre- 
sented by a figure who may seem out of place in a discussion of philo- 
sophical tendencies. He is Desiderius Erasmus, whom Roger Ascham called 
“the ornament of learning in our time.” 14 I have chosen him with some 
reason, however, since he best typifies the Renaissance period, just as 
Autrecourt is the type of the fourteenth century. Again I ask you to 
remember that we are concerned here with “climates of opinion”, with, 
and I apologize for the word, the “ ideology ” of a period. Erasmus, by his 
writings, his contacts and his eminence in the sixteenth century, seems to 
be the exemplar of the age, an age in which philosophy was declining and 
the mathematical thinkers were but beginning to be noticed. 

To clear up still another possible misunderstanding: it must not be 
thought that an interest in letters was something entirely novel. A taste 
for letters was not necessarily produced solely by an acquaintance with 
Italian Humanism, which is explained in turn by a new contact with Greek 
and Latin literature. The evidence from the School of Chartres is too 
well known to need repeating, and the primacy of letters at Orleans in the 
thirteenth century has been clearly established15 Nor does the Humanism 
of Erasmus mark a break with the tradition of the period immediately 
preceding him. His traditionalism has been definitely shown by Gilson,1¢ 
who reveals his motivation clearly. What he wished to do was promote 
the study of letters in order to prepare minds for the reading of the 
Gospels. Nevertheless, it remains true that Erasmus represents the literary 
and belletristic tendencies which are associated with Renaissance Humanism. 

A few indications of his views can be given. In the first place, phil- 
osophy for him was not metaphysics or any of the doctrines of the schools. 
Rather it was the work of Cicero, Seneca and Plutarch, who are also 
literary figures and whose primary philosophical interests are ethical.17 
Logic or dialectic will be taught: Erasmus has no objection to it, but he 


18 Tf we accept St. Thomas’ distinction between the metaphysician and 
the dialectician, viz. that the philosopher deals with his objects demon- 
stratively and thus arrives at certain conclusions, whereas the dialectician 
proceeds from probables to arrive at probable conclusions, we have a 
further indication of the importance of dialectic in Autrecourt. (In IV 
Metaph., lect. iv, #574 Cathala ed.) 


14 Ascham, The Scholemaster, II, “Imitation”, ed. G. G. Smith, in 
Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, p. 8. Oxford, Clarendon, 1904. 


15Cf. Louis John Paetow, The Arts Course at Mediaeval Universities, 
University of Illinois Studies, III, 7 (1910), p. 13. Urbana-Champaign 
(Ill.), University Press. Also Henri D’Andeli, La Bataille des sept arts., 
ed. & trans. L. J. Paetow, Memoirs of the University of California, IV, 1. 
Berkeley, 1914. 


16 Et. Gilson, “ Le Moyen Age et le naturalisme antique’, in Héloise et 
Abélard, Paris, Vrin, 1938, pp. 183 ff. 


17 Erasmus, Paraclesis, in Opera Omnia, Leyden, Van der Aa, 1703, t. V, 
col. 143AB. 
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goes on: “I refuse to go beyond Aristotle and I prohibit the verbiage of 
the schools. Do not let us forget that Dialectic is an elusive maiden, a 
Siren indeed, in quest of whom a man may easily suffer intellectual ship- 
wreck.” 18 It should be taught only to show how one proposition depends 
upon another, how many reasons each proposition, and by how many 
proofs each reason should be supported.19 As for mathematics, a bare taste 
of Arithmetic, Music and Geometry suffices.?° 

Erasmus’ list of works to be read by students is instructive. We find 
Plutarch, Seneca and Aesop, for the younger scholars; then Lucian, Demos- 
thenes, Herodotus, Aristophanes, Homer and Euripides among the Greeks, 
Terence, Plautus, Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Caesar and Sallust among the 
Latins.21 Rhetoric is of great importance, and is to be studied in Demos- 
thenes, Cicero and Quintilian, for oratory, to which rhetoric is directed 
was very much in demand at the time.22 Also, the moral value of these 
writers was great, for both Cicero and Quintilian had stressed the neces- 
sity of a noble personality for the expression of noble thoughts.2 Thus, 
while it is true that for Erasmus the study of rhetoric and grammar are 
not the end of education, it is also true that they are the highest points 
of the educational curriculum. The end of education is moral character, 
but that character can be formed best through literature. 

Here, then, we see a further removal from the heights of thirteenth 
century speculation. With Autrecourt, there was a denial of the validity 
of philosophic demonstration: with Erasmus there is not only a rejection 
of philosophic truth, but a further scorn for dialectics itself. In the last 
part of the paper we shall try to indicate the mathematical emphases which 
emerged in the sixteenth century and became dominant in the seventeenth. 

Here we are on such familiar ground that repetition of familiar texts is 
inevitable. The mathematicism of Kepler, of Galileo, is so well known, in 
outline at least, that we need not delay on them. Descartes’ position 
is even more familiar, but I shall quote a few texts. His dissatisfaction 
with the program of studies he had followed as a student is abundantly 
clear from the Discourse on Method: “So soon as I had achieved the 
entire course of study at the close of which one is usually received into 
the ranks of the learned, I entirely changed my opinion (of the subjects 
taught). For I found myself embarrassed with so many doubts and errors 
that it seemed to me that the effort to instruct myself had no effect other 
than the increasing discovery of my own ignorance.” 24 Of philosophy he 


18 Idem., De Ratione Studii, 4, t. I, c. 822BC. 

19 Op. cit., c. 526A. Cf. De Ratione Concionandi, 2, t. V, c. 850A. 

20 Dialogus de Pronuntiatione, t. I, c. 923A. 

21 Opera, t. IX, c. 93C. 

22 Cf. Charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice, 
ch. III. New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. 

23 Cf. William H. Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus, concerning the aim 
and method of education, p. 154. Cambridge University Press, 1904. 


24 Descartes, Discourse on Method, in R. M. Eaton, Descartes Selections, 
New York, Scribners, 1927, p. 4. 
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writes that it teaches us to speak with probability on all things, that it has 
been cultivated for many centuries by the best minds that have ever lived, 
and that nevertheless no single thing is to be found in it which is not the 
subject of dispute, and in consequence, which is not dubious.25 

As for rhetoric, he says that he esteemed eloquence most highly and 
was enamoured of poesy, but he thought that both (and so rhetoric) were 
gifts of the mind rather than fruits of study.2¢ 

On the other hand, Descartes writes: that he was most of all delighted 
with mathematics because of the certainty of its demonstration and the 
evidence of its reasoning.2?7 This certitude and evidence led him to con- 
trast arithmetic and geometry with the other disciplines in his Rules for 
the Direction of the Mind, with this conclusion: “of the sciences . . . , 
Arithmetic and Geometry alone are left: . . . they alone are free from any 
taint of falsity or uncertainty.” 28 Thus, “in our search for the direct 
road towards truth we should busy ourselves with no object about which 
we cannot attain a certitude equal to that of the demonstrations of Arith- 
metic and Geometry.” 29 

Further citations would burden both the audience and the paper un- 
necessarily. I have merely listed a few texts out of many to recall the 
mathematical emphasis which governed Descartes’ thought. That this 
thought was extrapolated beyond Descartes’ intention by his followers is 
not our affair here, and the ramifications of mathematics since the time 
of Descartes do not concern us. The sole interest of this paper is to stress 
the fact that Descartes’ approach to truth was mathematical. 

Now what I find interesting in this historical development is not that 
metaphysics, as a science having an object, a method, a lwmen of its own, 
has been substituted for by inferior knowledges. There is in that merely 
a further illustration of the scientism which Gilson has demonstrated.3° 
Rather, the interest for me lies in the observation that the substitutions 
took place at these periods according to the descending scale of the Trivium 
and the Quadrivium, the classic Liberal Arts. 

Now it seems beyond doubt that when Cassiodorus set up his arts 
“program ”, he chose the number of the arts, at least, on a fairly arbitrary 
basis. Following the traditional Roman curriculum, but more especially 
Martianus Capella, in the nature of the disciplines, he appeals to Scripture 


25 Jbid., p.5 and p. 7. There is an apparent confusion in Descartes’ mind 
of Philosophy with Dialectic, a confusion which was due, it seems, to the 
philosophic training he had received. Cf. Gilson, René Descartes: Discours 
de la Méthode, texte et commentaire, Paris, Vrin, 1939, p. 135 and p. 184. 


26 Katon, p. 6. 
27 Ibid., p. 7. 
28 Descartes, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, ed. cit., p. 41, p. 42. 
29 Ibid., p. 44. 
on Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, New York, Scribners, 
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for the number. Thus: “ Wisdom hath hewn her out seven pillars” (Prov. 
IX, 1); “Thou shalt make also seven lamps” (Exod. XXV, 37); and 
“Seven times a day I have given praise to thee” (Ps. CX XVIII, 164) .31 

Their nature seems much more necessary than their number, however. 
According to St. Thomas, the arts as they are, are a necessary preparation 
for philosophy.32 Thus dialectic and rhetoric are preliminary to knowledge 
because neither of them is knowledge, i.e., neither is demonstrative. Dia- 
lectic proceeds from common and not from proper principles; °3 it goes 
from probables to probables, while rhetoric proceeds from conjectures to 
arouse suspicion or to persuade.4 Also, dialectic teaches the method of 
procedure in the sciences, which must be learned before the sciences them- 
selves.25 Mathematics, on the other hand, though demonstrative, is not 
on the level of the philosophical sciences, for it can be learned without 
experience, even by children.3¢ 

It would seem that the substitution of logic or dialectic for philosophy 
in the fourteenth century came about because of the fact that logic is 
common to the sciences. In other words, one can deal with all things in 
logic, just as in metaphysics, so that one still has the impression that he 
is philosophizing. But when a failure to arrive at the end of philosophic 
wisdom occurs after the use of dialectic, the next most common art, that 
which applies not to the concepts but to the order and correctness of the 
language used in the expression of thought, takes precedence, and we have 
the attitude of the Renaissance. 

Finally, a despair of wisdom by this method leads to the attempt to 
substitute mathematics for the other arts. Of its nature it is most cer- 
tain but it is precisely because of its certitude that it is not a substitute 
for metaphysics; i.e., the limitations of its object prevent that object from 
being ens in quantum ens, yet it is precisely those limitations which permit 
mathematics to be so certain. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from this paper, it will be something 
like this: there is historical evidence which reveals attempts to substitute 
the arts for metaphysics; such attempts have inevitably led to a despair 
of truth. Let us then be on our guard against a concentration on the arts 
to the detriment of science, for we must recognize the arts have their full 
value only when subordinated to metaphysics, in which alone they find 
their ultimate justification. 

RicHarp J. THOMPSON. 
University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


81 Cassiodorus, De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum, P. L. t. 
70, c. 1149D-1150C. 


32 St. Thomas, In Boetit de Trinitate, V, 1 ad 3. 

88 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Iallae, 57, 6 ad 3. 
84 Jbid., IalIlae, 48, Ic. 

35 Idem., In Boet. de Trin., V, 1 ad 3. 


36 Op. cit., following Aristotle, Ethics, VI, 8, 1142a12. Cf. St. Thomas, 
In Lhb. Ethic., VI, lect. vii, #1211 Pirotta ed., on the order of learning. 
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RADIO ADDRESSES DURING THE MEETING 


(Published in interest of further use of radio facilities by the 
Association. Individual members who may be able to secure time 
on local radio stations for Association programs are asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the Association.) 


Symposium on “ Philosophy and Order in Thought and Action.” (Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System—through WIP.) President Sheen, Secretary 
Hart, Miss Mary Hohm, Catholic Action Commentator. 


Monsicnor SHEEN: Well, gentlemen, I suppose there may be some 
curiosity about a meeting of philosophers in this moment of grave crisis 
in world affairs when the watch-word is deeds rather than words. 


Doctor Hart: Yes, I should imagine philosophers are suffering from a 
falling market—something about a dime a dozen. 


Miss Houm: Then there is the added interest that may arise in the 
bracketing of “Catholic” and “ philosophical” in the name of the organi- 
zation that is having its annual meeting in this city of brotherly love. I 
suppose the average man connects ‘Catholic’ with theology rather than 
‘ philosophy.’ 

Monsicenor §.: Yes, one speaks of Catholic theology more familiarly 
and theology presents a revealed way of life whereas philosophy seeks the 
same objective by the unaided effort of reason, quite apart from a divine 
revelation, however authentic the revelation may be. 


Doctor H.: That distinction, Monsignor, is based, isn’t it, on the mean- 
ing of the very word ‘philosophy’ which we borrowed from the ancient 
Greeks who here as elsewhere had a name for it. Philosophy literally 
means ‘ philos’ ‘ sophia ’—love of wisdom and wisdom amongst the ancient 
Greeks who reserved for knowledge of ultimate causes. 


Miss Houm: Then Catholic Philosophy in the name of this group 
might mean more exactly a philosophy or reasoned way of life which many 
Catholics accept because, apart from any aid of revelation they feel to be 
a true philosophy. 

Monsienor §.: Some philosophers might go even further to indicate a 
Christian philosophy as something more than simply a philosophy of 
Christians. Historically, the influence of Christian revelation upon philos- 
ophers of the Patristic and Mediaeval periods has resulted in a very 
distincitve type of reasoned outlook on reality. Revelation has often 
reinforced reason where it tends to waver and kept reason from falling into 
some very serious errors. 


Docror H.: One can see that very well when he undertakes a comparison 
for example of the philosophy of Aristotle as the founder of what we call 
Scholastic philosophy before the advent of Christianity and the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century. St. Thomas’ system is 
founded on Aristotle’s but the much clearer understanding of the relation 
between the universe and God is seen in the thought of St. Thomas. 
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Aristotle might have arrived by unaided reason at the creation of the 
universe by God, that is its production from nothing, but he did not. 
This revealed doctrine which is also seen to be so eminently reasonable 
when once revealed is very central in St. Thomas’ system. 


Monsicnor §.: And we can see the enormous influence of the revela- 
tion of the triune person in the divine nature upon man’s understanding 
of himself as a person and therefore sui juris, or an end in himself, some- 
thing quite absent even in the highest reaches of pagan thought before 
Christianity. 

Miss Houm: That would account for the tendency of modern man to 
fail to understand himself as a person where the influence of the revelation 
of the Old and New Testament tends to be neglected or denied. That 
would leave such a man ripe for the machinations of the totalitarian dicta- 
tors of today. 


Doctor H.: I think it should also be pointed out that the new paganism 
of the present-day totalitarian dictatorships is even worse than the old 
paganism before the advent of Christianity. That old paganism was 
ignorant of the Christian vision except by anticipation. The new paganism 
has had the opportunity to know what two thousand years of Christian 
influence has done for the human race where it has been able to exercise 
its influence. Yet the new pagan deliberately turns his back upon all that 
heritage. “ And the last state is worse than the first.” 


Monsienor §.: Don’t forget also that the new paganism has the tre- 
mendously greater power which two thousand years of scientific progress 
puts into its hands. Science in itself is entirely neutral and quite indif- 
ferent into whose hands it bestows its control of the forces of nature. 
The end to be achieved is not the concern of science as such. It will work 
equally well for agents seeking the enslavement of mankind as for those 
looking to their freedom and their highest good. 


Miss Houm: Hence man’s control of nature as a by-product of scien- 
tific advancement is far ahead of the control of himself. That’s what you 
imply, Monsignor. Wouldn’t you agree that this lag in control of himself 
behind man’s control of nature is the deep underlying cause of the present 
vast civil war within modern civilization. 


Monsienor S.: Yes, and I like the designation of the present conflict 
as a civil war because it implies the close union of all mankind that has 
become so increasingly necessary from an economic standpoint, the inter- 
dependence of every man and nation upon every other man if the modern 
machine industry is to serve mankind. 


Doctor H.: A kind of actual economic “ Union Now” but accompanied 
by an absurd political “Disunion Now” with the politicians in the 
ascendency dominating so much of life and denying economic realities. 
That’s a good example of the anarchic character of the sciences, and 
especially the human sciences today. Here we have politics which by its 
very nature can only report one aspect, however important, of human 
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affairs. Yet it absorbs the whole life and minimizes if it does not entirely 
deny the place of the other influences. 


Monsienor §S.: And that’s where philosophy should come in to estab- 
lish order in the sciences. Democracy may be excellent, indeed the best 
form of government politically but democracy in the field of knowledge 
is ridiculous. Philosophy and more exactly metaphysical philosophy which 
has for its avowed object the common characteristics of all reality as a 
whole, alone can put all these special sciences which are only partial reports 
of reality by their very nature, in their proper places and thus establish 
an ordered hierarchy of the mental disciplines. 


Doctor H.: We could also say that the hierarchy of the sciences with 
metaphysics as the science of being in general simply because it is, at the 
top of the reasoned view of reality, is a reflection of the hierarchy of being 
itself with God or First Being, at the apex. A hierarchy of sciences 
reflecting a hierarchial reality is what makes a real university—a turning 
to one. That as I recall was the particular thesis of Dr. Robert Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago in his much discussed work “The Higher 
Learning in America.” Bereft of theology as a revealed source of unity, 
and with a deliberate neglect of metaphysical philosophy as a reasoned 
source, the modern university strikes Dr. Hutchins as a kind of misnomer. 
It has more the appearance intellectually of a tower of Babel, a discon- 
nected aggregation of special sciences and professional schools. 


Perhaps we might better coin a word and call it a ‘ Pluriversity,’ with 
each specialist coming to know more and more about less and less until 
finally no one specialist knows what any other specialist is talking about. 
That I suppose gives the Tower of Babel effect. 


Monsienor S.: This ordering character of metaphysics is the subject of 
our seventeenth annual meeting now in session at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel here in Philadelphia. I rather imagine the very word ‘metaphysics’ 
would frighten a good many people. 


Doctor H.: They probably associate it with necromancy, alchemy, black 
magic, or what have you; something very Oriental and certainly medi- 
aeval—definitely in the lunatic fringe. 


Miss Houm: Yet metaphysics is a very old mental discipline, isn’t it? 
The first professional work on the subject was written by the greatest 
thinker of antiquity, Aristotle, in the fourth century before the Christian 
era. As I recall he did not use the name metaphysics, but rather first 
philosophy or theology, because it was in this treatise that he arrived at 
First Being or God. 


Monsienor §.: It was Andronicus of Rhodes, his editor, who, when much 
later gathering together the writings of the great master of those who 
know, seems not to have known any title for the work, decided to name it 
from the place it occurred in the collected writings. It was placed after 
the physics of Aristctle, hence was called metaphysics—‘ meta ta physica’, 
after the physics. 


Doctor H.: But if you translate the meta as “beyond” and you can 
do that, then metaphysics will mean ‘beyond the physics’ and that could 
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convey the notion of this fundamental discipline quite well. If the 
physics or nature considers the things as active the physical or natural 
science would consider the appearance of things, and metaphysics going 
beyond physics would consider the essences of thing, that which constitutes 
various things in their classes, that without which they would not be that 
thing, the foundation of all their appearances and actions which are 
evident to the senses. 


Miss Houm: But you mean the essences are evident only to the in- 
tellect through the sense appearances. It is the intellect that sees the need 
of asserting the essence of a thing as indeed the most important aspect 
of the thing than can be considered about it—hence, a science of the 
essences of things as absolutely basic for all the other sciences which con- 
sider some particular aspect of the essence, a piece of the whole. Hence 
the primacy of metaphysics over all the special sciences, its regulative 
character in relation to them. 


Mownsienor §.: It is interesting that Aristotle who was so preeminently 
@ scientist in so many fields and yet by the very limitations of his equip- 
ment could not proceed very far beyond the gross observation of his time 
should nevertheless see so clearly, also the need of a mental discipline 
for the unity of his sciences such as his metaphysics attempts by consider- 
ing reality as a whole, the common aspects of all essences simply because 
they are beings. Thus out of this demand, he wrote one of the great 
works so important to our western culture, his “ Metaphysics.” He saw 
the simple truth that a thing must be simply before it can be in a par- 
ticular way, and that a study of beings as such apart from any particular 
views of them taken by the special sciences is an absolutely necessary 
approach if we are to understand the partial reports of these special sciences. 


Doctor H.: May I also suggest, Monsignor, a very important conse- 
quence for modern thought of the neglect of the metaphysical approach 
to reality, which really constitutes a flight from reason, has been the false 
notion that we do not have any intellectual grounds for our assent to the 
existence of God as First Being the source or author of all other beings 
outside Himself whom we call finite beings—anti-intellectualism in religion. 
The German philosopher of the eighteenth century, Emanuel Kant, is 
typical of this attitude. In his “Critique of Pure Reason” he arbitrarily 
assumes we cannot know the essences of things “ dingen an sich” but only 
the appearances of them “ erscheinungen,” and where there are no appear- 
ances, knowledge of such beings is impossible. Thus he denies in reality 
such a mental discipline as metaphysics. He denies causality as the 
objective or real and positive influence of one being on the being or 
existence of another and reduces cause to a mere apriori form of the intellect 
which stamps the notion of an inevitable before on every after on the 
incoming sensations which appearances are supposed to cause in the mind. 
Kant in this last instance cannot quite get rid of common-sense notions of 
the nature of cause which remained apparently from his so-called pre- 
critical days before the English sceptic David Hume awakened him from 
his dogmatic slumbers and set him on the way of writing his three critiques 
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of our knowing processes. Thus every one of Kant’s objections to the 
metaphysical arguments for God’s existence arise out of an admittedly 
false theory of knowledge and not one of the criticisms has any avail 
against the ‘ quinque viae’, the five reasoned ways of proving God’s exis- 
tence which St. Thomas offers at the very beginning of his “Summa 
Theologica ”. 


Monsicenor 8.: May I observe, Dr. Hart, that despite the invalidity of 
this Kantian criticism based as it is upon a theory of knowledge no psy- 
chologist or epistemologist now accepts, there is still widespread belief that 
Kant once and for all destroyed the rational basis of religion. This is 
repeated constantly by even so-called first rank thinkers today, who do not 
bother to look their gift horse in the face. 


Doctor H.: “ Yes-men” of philosophy with the vocation of an echo, 
stampeded by the prestige of a name. 


Monsienor §.: Precisely and the chaos of our modern thought and the 
chaotic action which flows from chaotic thought is everywhere apparent 
at. this moment. Modern man, not knowing who his source is, in whose 
image he is made, not understanding himself, trying to place himself at 
the center of reality, is reaping the whirlwind of disorder that his flight 
from reason during the past four hundred years was bound to effect. 


Doctor H.: And may I point out another very grave consequence of 
this flight from reason—this denial of sovereignty of the intellect over all 
the powers of the mind has been the enthronement of man’s appetites over 
the restraining influence of intellect. Modern man has become a bundle of 
insatiable desires—always wanting more and more, never satisfied with 
what he has. He defines progress in terms of such increasing desires even 
forgetting that it takes hard toil and discipline to increase correspondingly 
his products. The latter never can keep up. We see this inner disorder 
of modern man’s mind raised to a national policy, with the equally irra- 
tional notion that one group or nation or race or class is inherently superior 
as a group to all others, and therefore all others must be made to serve the 
appetites of the superior herrenvolk or the superior working class according 
as you follow the ideology of Nazism or Communism. Thus the terrible 
unhappiness and insecurity of modern man whose inner disorder has its 
reflection in the outer chaos with which he surrounds himself. 


Mownsienor §.: “ Peace, peace and there is no peace because there is 
no one who thinketh in his heart,” was the way an ancient inspired writer 
put it. You want to emphasize, Doctor, especially the abdication of thought, 
its failure to exercise its proper function as a discipline for the appetite. 


Miss Houm: It seems to me that you and Monsignor Sheen are giving 
a little pre-view of the addresses of this evening. As I look over the 
program for the general evening session which convenes in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel at 8:15 this evening, I note 
Monsignor, your presidential address is entitled “ Man, the Image of God,” 
and Mr. Walter Lippmann is to speak on “ Man’s Image of Man.” Well, 
as this session is open to the general public, I suggest to our audience of 
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the Philadelphia listeners at least that we adjourn there for further con- 
sideration of our general convention theme, “Philosophy and Order in 
Thought and Action.” Invitation is also extended to our listeners to come 
to our meeting tomorrow morning and afternoon at the Benjamin Franklin, 
when a number of nationally known speakers and writers will discuss 
philosophy and its relation to order in politics, international relations 
and ethics. 





[Miss Hohm also interviewed, informally, Rev. Dr. Joseph Schabert, 
vice-president of the Association and Dr. Louis J. A. Mercier, formerly of 
the Executive Council of the Association.] 





The Nature of Philosophy (Station WIP, Philadelphia), Sunday, Decem- 
ber 28, 1941. By Rev. Edward M. Dwyer, O.S.A., Local Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Attendance. 





The seventeenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association is being held under the patronage of His Eminence, Denis 
4 Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, and the Catholic colleges 
and seminaries of this area. In view of the purposes which such an 
assembly tries to realize, we feel sure that an invitation to attend, an- 
nounced publicly by the local committee, will be heartily welcomed. On 
tomorrow and Tuesday the sessions begin at nine o’clock in the morning 
and two-thirty in the afternoon. There will be a general session tomorrow, 
Monday evening at 8:15. It will be held in the Ball Room of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. At this general session tomorrow evening the 
speakers will be the President of the American Catholic Philosophical As- 
sociation, Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, and Mr. Walter 
Lippman, author and special news writer of the New York Herald Tribune. 
The American Catholic Philosophical Association wants its deliberations 
. to reach the attention of those who are expert and at home in the field 
of Philosophy. In addition, it wants to present its work and accomplish- 
ments before those men and women who, while not engaged in scholarly 
pursuits, find themselves pressed in daily life by problems which Philosophy 
alone has hope of solving. Not all keen and vigorous minds are trained in 
philosophical analysis, but they are capable of appraising with profit the 
findings of the philosophers. The questions which the philosopher tries to 
answer definitively by the use of a laborious and deeply piercing method 
are often the same questions which the man of quick and decisive action 
must answer by choosing hurriedly one of his strongly embraced though 
far-removed convictions. To ignore this resemblance between vital problems 
of daily life and the demands which deep philosophic thinking is supposed 
to satisfy does Philosophy no good and life much harm. 
, It is not astonishing that Philosophy has become a word to be feared. 
’ Eating one’s dinner would be a rather horrifying expression too, if it came 
4 to mean a culinary turmoil of things that do not mix. It is difficult for 
an incompetent to steal his way into the kitchen. But it is comparatively 
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easy for a glib tongue to pour forth words which fit together according 
to the rules of grammar, but meet with revulsion in the critical mind. 
The highly personal inspirations and not less personal ambitions of in- 
dividuals have played a too important part in creating an artificial barrier 
between noble ways of life and sound methodic thinking. We of our 
generation have reached a point of disillusionment in this regard. We are 
learning to recognize, for what they really are, the purposes of rascality, 
even when it calls itself a way of life. 


Nor should it be astonishing to discover that Philosophy has its inspira- 
tion and even its content in the daily life of all of us. More than once 
Philosophy has been called a way of life for human kind. This is true. 
Our lives are influenced beyond measure by the powerful forces of spirit 
and intellect which we treasure as our heritage bequeathed to us by men 
of great mind and clear vision. More often than not we live by directive 
principles long before we grasp the full import of the experiences which 
they rule. We rush toward the brilliant light unaware of the ground upon 
which we tread. In the routine struggle and pleasures of day by day 
existence we are guided by tried and true convictions to which we hold fast. 


Like many another catchy statement of a great view-point, to call 
Philosophy a way of life is only half of the story. There are many ways 
of life which have been, or still are strangers to Philosophy. The other 
half of the story is more important. Philosophy seeks clarity and sense 
in the ways of life which are human. It wants to know the origin and 
destiny of human strivings, and the meaning of all that lies between. 
It works without rest to make palatable, though not pleasant, the abun- 
dance and the richness of man’s endeavor, old as all ages, new as today. 
This is Philosophy’s service to humanity. It does not create engines of 
war, new gadgets for peace. These are meritorious tasks for others. 
Philosophy tries to find sense in a world where sense is elusive. It wants 
to make man secure in the pursuit of noble and worthy purposes in a world 
too often hostile. Amidst the tragic contradiction of man’s high ideals 
trampled under the feet of low ones, Philosophy yearns to explain why it is 
thus, though it need not have been so. In this generation, the age to 
which you and I belong, the question of human life, its meaning and its 
value takes on a new significance ignorance of which can be only fatal. 


Even the hard-won gains of science are not able to cope with the maze 
of opinion and conviction which have moved the people of our century 
to no profitable end. It is necessary to pull ideas apart, to point out 
warningly those which would lead us where we do not want to go, and 
to present vividly and unmistakably those which light the way to ordered 
society and meaningful living. A truism still to be found among the do’s 
and dont’s formerly recommended to youth contains a lesson for us who 
have since grown up. “Think before you act” is good wisdom for boy 
or man, but it is a great pity that a word was omitted. Smartness or 
brevity or both gained by the omission. But mankind lost. It missed the 
signal which would have warned us against thinking things which are not 
true, a doubtful accomplishment in which man has become quite expert. 
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It is rather an innocent thing to act without thinking at times. People who 
habitually neglect to think are not taken seriously. We are told that some 
heroes would never have done the heroic if they had stopped to think. 
To act without thinking is not often a disaster. Most of the time it is 
only stupid and aggravating. But to act in consequence of thinking things 
which are not true is catastrophic, especially in view of the fact that the 
culprit can always lay claim to good motives and noble procedure ac- 
cording to maxim. He thought. The attempts being made to enslave the 
world are being made by men who think before they act. But thinking 
is not enough for action. It must be right too. 


It is highly significant that at the head of its program the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association has placed the theme “ Philosophy and 
Order”. The further development of this theme will move in three main 
directions, all of them cutting across our troubled times. The first is the 
order of mind where the Philosopher finds the best of reasons for recom- 
mending intellectual discipline. It saves us from the danger of meaning 
“No” when we say “ Yes”, meaning “ Yes” when we say “No”. It saves 
much time and patience when we find this same intellectual discipline in 
other people. 


The second is the order of moral and ethical action, where sound 
knowledge and good will meet. The third is the order of law. 


t is gratifying to find thinking men outside the ivory tower where only 
ry speculation would be possible. Only with feet firmly on the earth can 
human beings hold their heads high, bravely searching for noble objectives. 
It is thus that serious-minded students of human affairs are reminded that 
the many-sided order of men and things must be carefully studied and 
understood at a time when there is so little order. Often in its long career 
Philosophy has disdained to examine the pressing problems which have 
disturbed the surrounding social body. With stupid contempt it has 
turned its attention away from mankind, only to waste its time and genius 
in the development of jargon antiquated or supermodern. Without fail 
society and leadership have had to stand at the wailing wall and do penance 
for such neglect of critical situations needing vigorous minds to create 
order and finding none. In our world, bloody and sweating and tearful in 
its disorder, wise men do well to exert themselves in their haste to main- 
tain and clarify the patterns of thought and action which must rule the 
mind. The alternative is anarchy. 


It is an odd destiny of our human lives to be faced with so many wrong 
ways of doing things. If high purposes and great gains were the only 
inspiration appealing to heart and head, the struggle for social and personal 
peace would be free from much of its disillusionment and bitterness. But 
the very nature of man’s method and procedure once known tells us to 
be cautious, alert, and disciplined of mind. Every right way leading to 
truth and justice and happiness is surrounded by wrong ways whose name 
is legion. 


Villanova College 
Villanova, Pa. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF DECEMBER 29-30, 1941 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the patronage of 
His Eminence, Denis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
and the Catholic universities, senior colleges, and seminaries of the Phila- 
delphia area on Monday, December 29, at 9:00 a. m. 

The general subject of the meeting was “ Philosophy and Order.” The 
following papers were presented at this morning’s session: “ The Relation 
of Philosophy to Order,” by Rev. Leo R. Ward, of the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana; “ Philosophy and Order in Psychology,” by 
Miss Elizabeth G. Salmon, of Fordham University, New York, New York; 
“Philosophy and Order in Politics,” by Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, of George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 

The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating Committee 
Michael J. McKeough Berard Vogt Brother Benignus Garrily 
Auditing Committee 
William O’Meara Charles McFadden Francis X. Meehan 


Resolutions Committee. 
John F. McCormick Harry McNeil Stephen McNamee 


’ Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being called 
to order at 2:30 p.m. A division, “ Philosophy of Law and Government,” 
meeting in the Crystal Ballroom, was presided over by Msgr. William 
Dillon, of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Chairman of the Committee, 
the other members of which were Dr. Miriam Rooney, of Tudor Hall, 
Washington, D. C., and Rev. Malachy Burns, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Bene- 
dict, Louisiana. The problem considered was “ Philosophy and Order in 
Law” with Mr. Raoul Desvernine, New York City attorney and Assistant 
Dean Frederick DeSloovere of New York University as leaders. Concur- 
rently the division in “ History of Philosophy” meeting in the Franklin 
Room had Rev. Hunter Guthrie as chairman and William O’Meara as the 
other member of the panel. The problems discussed were “The Value of 
the Historical Study of Christian Philosophy before St. Thomas Aquinas 
and of Modern Non-Thomistic Philosophy” with Daniel O’Grady and 
Vernon Bourke as leaders. Richard Thompson discussed “ Metaphysics 
and the Arts.” In the division of “ Psychology ” meeting in the Franklin 
Room the problem “ Psychology and Order in Thought and Action,” the 
leaders were Reverends Hugh Bihler and F. J. van der Veldt. This division 
was under the chairmanship of Doctor Rudolph Allers with Rev. Charles 
Doyle as the other member of the panel. 
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The general evening session which took the place of the Annual Dinner 
convened at 8:15 p. m. in the Crystal Ballroom. The Annual Association 
address was delivered by Mr. Walter Lippmann, special news writer and 
author. His subject was “ Man’s Image of Man.” The Presidential Ad- 
dress of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen had for its subject: “Man, the 
Image of God.” Monsignor Vincent L. Burns, Rector of St. Charles 
Borromeo Seminary of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, extended the 
greetings of His Eminence, the Cardinal, and of the archdiocese and its 
institutions of higher learning. Madame Magda Hajos, violinist of the 
Department of Music of Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia rendered 
several violin solos, accompanied by Miss Ethel M. Paget. 


Turspay, DecEMBER 30, 1941 


The following papers were read at the second morning session: “ Philos- 
ophy and Order in Logic,” by Rev. John J. Wellmuth, of Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois; “ Philosophy and Order in the Social Sciences,” by Msgr. 
Francis J. Haas, of the School of Social Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.; “ Philosophy and Order in International Re- 
lations,” by Dr. Charles DeKoninck, of Laval University, Quebec. 

The general business meeting of the Association was held at 12: 15 p. m. 
in the Crystal Ballroom of Hotel Benjamin Franklin. 

The report of the Auditing Committee approving the financial statement 
of the Secretary-Treasurer was read by Dr. Francis X. Meehan. It was 
moved and seconded that this report be accepted. (This report is published 
under the heading, “ Report of Secretary-Treasurer.’’) 


The report of the Nominating Committee was made by Berard Vogt 
as follows: 


Joseph Schabert 
Leo R. Ward 
Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 


le BD IS kncicixs de dduniaan Sémememnans Celestine Bittle 
For Three Years: ..... Charles McFadden, Elizabeth Salmon 


The report of the Nominating Committee was accepted and Secretary 
ordered to cast a unanimous ballot. 

The Committee on Research did not make a formal report. 

The Committee on Inter-American Collaboration in Philosophy filed 
a report with the Secretary through its Chairman, John M. Cooper. The 
report was read by the Secretary. (This report is published in these 
Proceedings under the heading, “ Report of Committee on Inter-American 
Collaboration in Philosophy.”) 

The Committee on Resolutions made its report through John F. Mc- 
Cormick, Chairman. (This report is published under the heading “ Report 
of Committee on Resolutions.”) 
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The Chair announced the following committees to have charge of the 
round table discussions in the various divisions of philosophy at the next 
meeting of the Association at the University of Notre Dame, December 
29 and 30, 1942: 


Locic AND MetHop: One year, John K. Ryan (Chairman); two years, 
Thomas Brennan; three years, John Wellmuth. 


MeraPpuHysics: One year, Bernard Muller-Thym (Chairman); two years, 
Martin Flynn; three years, Ernest Kilzer. 


PsycHotocy: One year, Charles Doyle (Chairman); two years, Hugh 
Bihler; three years, Robert Brennan. 


EtTuHIcs AND PHILOSOPHY oF SociETy: One year, William McDonald (Chair- 
man); two years, Charles O’Neil; three years, Brother Benignus. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LAw AND GOVERNMENT: One year, Miriam Rooney (Chair- 
man) ; two years, Frederick DeSloovere; three years, Raoul Desvernine. 


History or PuiwosopHy: One year, William O’Meara (Chairman); two 
years, Richard Thompson; three years, Stephen McNamee. 


Just before the close of the business meeting, and upon assuming the 
chair, President Schabert announced the following committee appointments 
authorized at the meeting of the Executive Council on the previous day: 


Committee on John F. McCormick Volume: Anton Pegis (Chairman); 
John Reidl, Charles O’Neil, James McWilliams, Charles A. Hart. 


Committee for Association Local Round Tables in Philosophy: Leo R. 
Ward (Chairman), Charles Doyle, John Reidl. 


Subcommittee for various cities: 


Norbert Ginsberg Vernon Bourke Francis X. Meehan 
Gerard Smith Joaquin Garcia Leonard Eslich 
Derald Phelan Richard Thompson Charles O’Neil 
Stephen McNamee _ Sister Jeanne Marie Bonnett Leonard Otting 
Michael McKeough Joseph Bunn John Reardon 

James McAllister Charles McFadden Anthony Ostenheimer 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being called 
to order at 2:30 p.m. A division, “ Logic and Method,” meeting in the 
Washington Room, was presided over by Dr. John K. Ryan, of Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C.; assisted by Rev. Thomas Brennan, of Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. The leaders in the discussion 
were Owen Bennett, of Catholic University, Washington, D. C., the theme 
being “St. Thomas’ Theory of Demonstrative Proof”; and John K. Ryan, 
of Catholic University, Washington, D. C., the theme being “ Problem of 
Definition.” 

A division, devoted to “ Metaphysics” meeting in the Franklin Room, 
was presided over by Miss Elizabeth Salmon, of Fordham University, New 
York, New York, chairman of the panel, assisted by Martin J. Flynn, 
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Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, New York. The leaders 
in the discussion were Ernest Kilzer, of St. John’s College, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, the theme being “ Efficient Causality in the Philosophy of 
Nature”; and Hunter Guthrie of Fordham University, New York, New 
York, the theme being “ Thought and Being.” 

A division, “ Ethics and Philosophy of Society ” meeting in the Crystal 
Ballroom was presided over by R. J. Bellperche, of John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the panel, assisted by William McDonald, 
of Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; and Charles O’Neill, of Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. The leaders were Charles J. McFadden, of 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania, the theme being “ Metaphysical 
Basis of Action in the Philosophy of Marxism”; and Otto Bird, of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, the theme being “The Christian 
Basis for Marxist Hope.” 

Committee meetings during the convention were as follows: Luncheon 
Meeting of the Executive Council on December 29 at 12: 45 p. m. in the 
Coral Cafe, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, minutes of which are published in 
these Proceedings under the heading, “ Minutes of the Meeting of Execu- 
tive Council”; Luncheon Meeting of the Board of Editors of “New 
Scholasticism ” on December 30, at 1: 00 p. m. in the Coral Cafe, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuarues A. Hart, Secretary 





REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 








The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, under the patron- 
age of His Excellency, the Archbishop of Detroit, and the Catholic univer- 
sities, senior colleges and seminaries of the Detroit area, on December 30 
and 31, 1940. The proceedings of the meeting were published as volume 
sixteen entitled Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, and mailed 
to all the members. 

The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1941, is as 
follows: 


eee eee ee eee esses eeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseses 


Institutional 
Associate 
EMME RMRT ars chk fo tata 2 aysidcn ale eiavs a arsine Wise bin ea ewlen mews 45 
Foreign 
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“The New Scholasticism” has been published in quarterly numbers 
during the year, constituting Volume Sixteen of pages. The distribu- 
tion was as follows: 


hm Mae 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association 


Membership in the Association 
Subscribers to “The New Scholasticism ” 
Exchanges 

Complimentary 


The Financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is as 
follows: 


Receipis 


Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank—December 1, 1940.... $ 775.78 
Membership dues in the Association $2,769.00 
Subscriptions to “ The New Scholasticism ” 706.98 
ee Ge NE IU «asc c kekavacasccndesscseawens 123.10 


Total Current Receipts $3,599.08 3,599.08 
Total Receipts $4,374.86 


Expenditures 
Printing and mailing: 

Annual Proceedings (1000 copies) $1,150.00 
“The New Scholasticism ”: 4 issues of 1000 copies 

Printing 1,526.32 

Typing Service 300.00 
Association Typing Service 179.85 
Mailing Expenses 187.00 
Miscellaneous Expenses—reprints, printing, etc. .. 239.59 
Investment in D. C. Building & Loan Assn. ...... 500.00 


Total Expenditures $4,082.76 4,082.76 


Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank—December, 1941 


Investments of Association 


Invested in District of Columbia Building & Loan Assn. 
Including accumulated interest (paid to June 30, 1941) 


Invested in First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
Including accumulated interest (paid to June 30, 1941) 


Total Investments 
Bank Balance December 30, 1941 


Total Assets of the Association 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the free file, office space, and 
equipment from the Catholic University of America. 
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The Secretary extended invitations to various members, in most cases 
prior to May 1, to read papers for the Seventeenth Annual Meeting. The 
usual resignations after acceptance made it necessary to extend several 
additional invitations within the last three months. 

On December 2, 1941, the program was sent to all members together 
with a request for the names of persons who might be interested in mem- 
bership and suggestions as to subjects for discussion at future meetings. 
Programs and news releases for the Seventeenth Annual Meeting were 
sent to all Catholic papers, to the NCWC News Service, to local Phila- 
delphia papers, to the Associated Press, the United Press, and to all the 
college and seminary journals of the patron institutions. Invitations 
were extended also to members of the Philadelphia Bar Association, faculty 
and student body of the various law schools, and Departments of Phil- 
osophy at Temple University and the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary has received thus far 218 replies to the questionnaire for 
the proposed directory of the Association, after several requests. The 
Secretary would be pleased to have further direction concerning the carry- 
ing out of this proposed proposition. A Committee on Directory might be 
considered in the event that the members still desire to have the project 
carried to completion. 

Letters of invitation to membership were sent during the year to those 
who registered at the Detroit meeting who were not already members of the 
Association. The Secretary is now engaged in attempting to make a list 
of professors of philosophy in all the Catholic universities and seminaries 
of the country, with a view to extending invitations to such professors as 
are not members of the Association. These names must be secured from 
such catalogs of the institutions concerned as are available to him from 
various sources. The Secretary would greatly appreciate the aid of the 
members of the Association in this regard. The total number of applica- 
tions received and accepted by the Executive Council at its meeting of 
December 30, 1941, was 43. 

The Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans under the chairman- 
ship of Rt. Rev. Columbian Thuis, O.8.B., and with Rev. Charles S. Willis, 
S.M., as secretary, convened at New Orleans, December 6th. This regional 
conference also held quarterly meetings during the year. At the annual 
meeting Dr. James T. Connor, Dean of the Law School of Loyola Univer- 
sity of the South, was elected President, Rev. John W. Moreau, S.J., of 
Spring Hill College, Vice-President, and Rev. Chas. Willis, S.M., of Notre 
Dame Seminary, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Pacific Coast Regional Conference held one annual meeting during 
the year, with the general theme “ A Christian Philosophy of Education ” 
as its subject. The conferences published these papers under that title. 
Members of the Association have already received notice of this publica- 
tion with invitation to purchase a copy through Profesor James Haggerty, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, California. 

The Northwest Conference was established during the year largely 
through the efforts of a past president of our Association, the Very Rev. 
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Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., president of the University of Portland. Dr. 
Miltner plans another annual meeting in the near future. The first meet- 
ing was held last January. 


The Secretary did not receive from the Committee on Research any ap- 
proved manuscript for publication. Last year the committee had several 
manuscripts of the Opuscula of St. Thomas still under consideration. 

The Secretary was aided in the matter of attendance by the following 
Local Committee on Attendance: 


Honorary Chairman His EMINEeNcE, DeNIs CarpINAL DouGHERTY 
Chairman Rev. Epwarp Dwyer, O.S.A. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


Rt. Reverends, 'Thos. F. McNally, Bernard McKenna; Reverends, Joseph 
Bruehl, Wm. Campbell, Anthony Flynn, Chas. Gorman, D. M. Leary, 
Thos. Lynch, Joseph Maloney, Chas. McFadden, Richard McNally, Miles 
O’Mailia, Aloysius Roth, Robt. F. Russell, Jas. P. Rowland, August Voll- 
mer, Francis J. Walsh, F. X. Williams; Sisters Anastasia Maria, Helen De 
Sales, Mary Donatus; Messrs. Harold Aikins, Jos. Bongiovanni, Michael 
Bolland, Wm. T. Connor, Jos. Cooney, Thos. Devine, John J. Fullam, 
James Gallagher, E. J. Gergely, Norman Griffin, John Kavanagh, Thos. 
Lynch, Joseph Mahoney, Edward Mallon, Vincent Moranz, John Murphy, 
Wm. Schubert, Ralph Schoettle, Staley Smith, Edward Strecker, Alfred 
Tracey; Mesdames Wm. Bitting, Jules Cook, Michael Foley, Francis Mc- 
Laughlin, John Nickels, Joseph Park, Thos. Stapleton, F. X. Quinn; Misses 
Helen Callahan, Eugenia Cooper, Frances Croake, Francis Durkin, Helen 
Gallagher, Mary Geisz, Virginia Greenfield, Helen Haggerty, Kathleen 
Hurst, Helen Logue, Elinor Langton, Anna Marie Mack, Rosemary Mc- 
Carron, J. Blanche Mellvain, Loretia O’Brien, Helen O’Neill, Elizabeth 
Rafferty, Madeleine Somers, Gertrude Stevenson. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes A. Hart, 


Sec’y;.-Treasurer. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee respectfully submits the following resolutions: 


Whereas, war is a human evil whose horrors are preventable or subject 
to instigation ; 

Be It Resolved, that the members of this Association direct their 
thought and reflections at this time to the problem of war in all its general- 
ity; to the causes leading up to it, to the proper conduct thereof, to factors 
making for its speedy cessation, to the creation of institutions tending to 
lessen its occurrence between nations. 
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Whereas, our country is now in a state of war as a result of unprovoked 
aggression; and 


Whereas, the successful prosecution of the present conflict demands the 
loyal effort of all our citizens, 


Be It Resolved, that this body pledge itself and its unstinted support to 
the government in organizing and utilizing the necessary energies of the 
people. 


Whereas, the retiring president and other officers of the Association, 
and particularly its devoted Secretary-Treasurer Dr. Charles A. Hart, have 
maintained the usual high standard of service to the Association, 


Be It Resolved, that this convention express its appreciation and grati- 
tude to the various persons concerned. 


Whereas, many who appear on the program have prepared profound 
and noteworthy communications at considerable personal sacrifice, 


Be It Resolved, that this convention express its gratitude to the par- 
ticipants in the program. 


Whereas, the purpose and functioning of the Association would be en- 
hanced by a larger attendance at the annual meetings and by a more 
active participation in the discussion by those attending, 


Be It Resolved, that the members of the Association undertake to be 


more faithful in attendance, to persuade interested persons to attend, and 
to participate more actively in the sessions of the Association. 


Whereas, the hospitality tendered this convention by the management 
of radio stations WIP, WFIL and WCAO, and by the management of the 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin has been especially commendable, 


Be It Resolved, that our Secretary be instructed to express the gratitude 
of the convention to the aforesaid managements. 


Whereas, the arrangements for this convention have been made with 
notable efficiency, and 

Whereas, this efficiency is due in large measure to the officers of the 
Association and to the local Committee on Attendance headed by His 
Eminence, Denis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, as 
honorary chairman, and by Reverend Edward Dwyer, OS.A., as chairman, 

Be It Resolved, that this convention express its gratitude to the afore- 
said persons and to all others who helped to make the meeting possible. 


Whereas, during the past year Fordham University has celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation, and 


Whereas, the Department of Philosophy of Fordham University has 
made notable contributions to the work of this Association ; 


Be It Resolved, that this Association offer its felicitations to Fordham 
University on the happy completion of its centenary, and signify its appre- 
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ciation of the co-operation it has experienced from the Department of 
Philosophy of the same University. 


Whereas, this Association feels itself to be singularly honored in the 
promotion of one of its founders and former Presidents, the Most Reverend 
William P. O’Connor, to the episcopal see of Superior, Wisconsin; 

Be It Resolved, that the Association hereby offer its sincere congratu- 
lations to Bishop O’Connor, and its best wishes for a long and prosperous 
life in bearing the honor and burden of the episcopate. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JoHN F. McCormick, Chairman 
Harry McNett 


SrepHeEN F. McNAMEs 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
COLLABORATION IN PHILOSOPHY 


I. There are a number of centers in Ibero America which are concerned 
with Philosophical subjects; the principal ones being the following: 


. The Universidad Javeriana at Bogota, Colombia. 
. The Universidad Bolivariana, Medellin, Colombia. 
. Universidad Catolica, Lima, Peri. 
. Universidad Catolica, Santiago, Chile. 
. Instituto de Cultura Religiosa Superior de Buenos Aires. 
. Centro de Estudios Santo Tomas de Aquino, Buenos Aires. 
. Sociedad de Arte Cristiana, Buenos Aires. 
. Club Catolico, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
. Centro Dom Vital, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
10. Universidad Catolica, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


There are also certain Catholic philosophers connected with the State 


Universities but it will take a while to discover those of interest to the 
Association. 


II. The cost of publications in Ibero-America is very low. Books of 
the size which sell here for about $2.00 will be sold there in paper-covered 
editions for the equivalent of 25 or 30 cents. This is the result both of 
differences in printing and of differences in reading habits; hence, any 
attempt to send North American publications to Ibero-American countries 
would have to take this situation into account. An example of the neces- 
sity for a difference in the cost of selling is shown by the Reader’s Digest, 
which charges only one-third of its American price for its Spanish edition, 
although this edition entails a great amount of extra work and translation. 

Learned Societies have very low annual fees, and even in some cases 
no fees at all. Thus, a collaboration with Ibero-America should never 
be estimated as a means of increasing the revenues of the Association. 
Rather, from an economic point of view, it has to be viewed as a work 
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on which the association is willing to spend some of its reserve funds. 
Evidently, this economic view-point is not the only one from which such 
collaboration should be considered. The cultural exchange will be of re- 
ciprocal nature and in that way the Association can gain from what can 
only be an expense economically. Likewise, an “ American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association” which eventually embraces the whole Western 
Hemisphere will have much more prestige than one limited to the States 
alone. Thus this prestige might also be counted as an adequate return 
for the expenses involved. 


III. The cultural centers of Catholic Life in the Ibero-American cities 
are much more philosophically inclined than corresponding groups in the 
United States. It would be impossible, for instance, to engage for 10 
minutes in conversation in a cultural group in Bogota, without entering 
upon the discussion of the philosophical aspects of the subject under dis- 
cussion. However, what may be called scientific pursuit of philosophy is 
less developed, because of the less highly developed standards of their 
institutions of higher learning. 


IV. A number of reviews of Ibero-America carry philosophical articles, 
but there are only a few which are professedly philosophical, as the Mer- 
curio Peruano of Victor Andres Belaude of Lima. Most cultural reviews 
throughout the continent devote a large portion of their space to articles 
which touch upon philosophical problems. 


V. As for the language problem, historical considerations demand that 
as much as possible Spanish be the language of Ibero-American work. It is 
true that a number of intellectual people are proud of their command of 
English, but the employment of Spanish as much as possible in correspon- 
dence and publications, whether in North or South America is likely to 
meet better results by arousing greater sympathy. 


VI. There is not much to be done at the present time in Central 
America or in the West Indies except possibly in Cuba. Therefore the 
major efforts should be directed to South America and to Mexico in any 
attempt towards Inter-American collaboration in the field of philosophy. 


VII. The Association might undertake to interest other philosophical 
reviews than its own publication, to institute South American exchange, 
or subscriptions at a special price as noted above. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. If an Inter-American program is adopted it should be something worth 
while. It would be better to do nothing than merely dabble in the 
problem. This means that a certain expenditure by the Association 
will be necessary. 


. The first exchange to be contemplated because it is not beset with 
obstacles and, at the same time, is most effacacious for building up 
personal interest, is the exchange of reprints of philosophical articles. 
Each member of the Association who publishes an article should secure 
a sufficient number of reprints to supply a copy to each name on the 
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Ibero-American list, and it should be understood that a personal 
acknowledgment is expected each time a reprint is received by a 
member of the Association. 


. To supply the list for the above program and also for the general 
information of the members of the Association, a careful list of the 
really active Catholic philosophers in all American countries should 
be compiled and supplied to each member of the Association, as also 
to the Ibero-American philosophers whose names included in the list. 
This list should be revised periodically so as to be kept constantly 
up-to-date. 


. Next in order of feasibility is the exchange of philosophical publica- 
tions. The review of the Association and the proceedings of the 
annual meeting should be sent to the editor of each publication in 
Latin America which is open to philosophical contributions, and in 
return these publications should be accessible to the editors of the 
Association’s publications. This will permit the gradual shaping of 
editorial policies towards Inter-American collaboration. 


. Membership in the Association should be open to Ibero-American 
philosophers on conditions which correspond to their relative economic 
position. This should not be considered a “ reduced price ” but rather 
an adjustment of membership requirements to the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in the other countries. Such an adjustment would 
have to take into consideration not only the differences in value of 
the national currencies, but also the customary fees expected within 
the other countries for membership in learned societies and for sub- 
scription to their publications. 


. The pages of the Association’s publications should be open to con- 
tributions by Ibero-American philosophers—in the original language if 
this is feasible—and members of the Association should contribute 
to the learned periodicals of other American countries. 


. The first subject of such contributions should be a series of surveys 
of the philosophical work that has been done in each country, of the 
present situation in the field of philosophy, and of the prospects for 
immediate development. 


. After this an effort should be made to find those subjects of philo- 
sophical speculation which are most likely to be furthered by interna- 
tional collaboration, taking into account the present cultural pre- 
occupations of the various countries. 


Committee on Inter-American Collaboration in Philosophy 


JoHN M. Coorzr, Chairman 
WILuIAM FERREE 
Sisto TERAN 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held one meeting during the year at 1 p. m., 
December 29, 1941, in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The following were 
present: Fulton J. Sheen, Joseph Schabert, Ignatius Smith, Anton Pegis, 
Joaquin Garcia, Gerard Smith, Charles A. Hart. The Council accepted the 
following for membership: 


INSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATE 
Mt. Angel College John A. Oesterle 
University of Portland Sister M. Gregory, OS.B. 

Thomas J. Tobin 

ConstITUENT F. J. Schaefers 
Rev. Joseph A. Maloney, 8.J. Mr. Arthur D. Fearon 
J. M. Supple, O.M_I. Rev. Bernard M. Flynn, 0.8.M. 
Felix M. Gatz Mother Florence Weston 
Wm. Gorman Mr. Victor M. Hamm 
Rev. Wilfred T. Crough Rev. Frederick Irschik 
Donald Gallagher Thomas F. McAllister 
Rev. George J. McMorrow 
Daniel P. Meacher sounene 
Henry J. Renard, S.J. Rev. G. J. Gustafson, SS. 
Norbert J. Huetter, SJ. Joseph Patrick Dalton 
Rev. Patrick J. Holloran, S.J. Rev. Christopher J. O’Toole, C.S.C. 
Harold R. Chidsey Sister Mary Dolores Hayes 
Rev. Thomas Manning, O.M. Rev. Owen Bennett, O.M.C. 
Rev. Dr. Robert Brennan, O.P. Allan Walter, O.F.M. 
Gerard Laroche Gerard Minogue 
Charles F. Gorman Bro. George M. Ingrisano 
Martin John Byrne Rev. George Kleinn 
Sister M. Amelberga William Ferree, S.M. 


Rev. Maurice J. Grajewski, O.F.M. 
Rev. Alfred Horrigan 


The total number of applications during the year were 43. Several 
applications received during the meeting were authorized for acceptance 
by the Secretary. 

The Council decided to accept the invitation of the University of Notre 
Dame to hold its Eighteenth Annual Meeting at the University of Notre 
Dame, on December 29, 30, 1942. The general theme selected for the 
meeting was “The Truth in a Warring World”, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Ignatius Smith. The Secretary brought to the attention of the Council 
the fact that one of the founders and the second President of the organiza- 
tion, Rev. John F. McCormick, would celebrate his seventieth birthday 
shortly after the December, 1943 meeting. The Secretary offered his reso- 
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lution empowering the Chair to name a committee to arrange for the 
writing of a memorial volume by the associates and former pupils of Father 
McCormick, similar to that of the late Dr. Edward A. Pace volume. 

The Council received a letter from Prof. Raymond McCaul of St. John’s 
University urging the revision of Turner’s “ History of Philosophy ” under 
the sponsorship of the Association. The Council was of the opinion that 
an entirely new history of philosophy should be undertaken, perhaps as a 
joint effort of a group of Association members. The letter of Professor 
McCaul was referred to the Committee on Research for consideration with 
the request to report to the Council. 

The Council Secretary received a letter from Rev. Father La Boeffe, 
S.J. suggesting that the Association establish local Round Tables in Phil- 
osophy under its auspices in various cities similar to the Catholic Round 
Tables in Science. The Council voted to empower the Chair to appoint 
a committee to arrange for such Round Tables in the larger cities through- 
out the country. The Council adjourned at 2:20 p. m. 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 31, 1941) 


Lire MEMBERS 


Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sausalito, 
Calif. 

Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 1386 Stratford Road, Garden City, New York 

McClean, Rt. Rev. Peter H., St. Augustine’s Church, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Avenue, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

MeNeill, Harry, 149-58 Ash Avenue, Flushing, New York, New York 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood, Ohio 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Brighton, Mass. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., 1108 E. Second St., Superior, Wis. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Boulevard, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, 907 Terry Avenue, Seattle, Washington 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market Street, Brighton District, Boston, Mass. 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Basselin Foundation, The, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 

Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

College of Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on the Hudson, New York, N.Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Convent Avenue and 133rd Street, Manhattan- 
ville, New York, New York. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Streets, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, La. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, Harlem and Division Streets, River Forest, 
Illinois. 

Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, 
D.C. 

Duns Scotus College, Radford Station, Detroit, Mich. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emanuel College Library, 400 the Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown and Pennsylvania Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis, Mo. 

Loras College, 14th and Vista Streets, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Loyola University, 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Loyola University, at Los Angeles, Palms Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manhattan College, Van Cortlandt Park, West, New York, N. Y. 

Marianites of Holy Cross, 3523 North Rampart St., New Orleans, La. 

Marist College, 335 Ivy Street, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mt. Angel College, St. Benedict, Oregon. 

Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Road, Brentwood Heights, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 

Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Nazareth College, 402 Augustine Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Oblate Fathers, 615 Pere Antoine Alley, New Orleans, La. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. 

Precious Blood Fathers, Lewis Mountain, University Station, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
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Redemptarist Fathers Seminary, Box A., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Sacred Heart College, 3107 Lexington Road, Louisville, Ky. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 8. Dakota and 14th Street, N. E. Washington, D. C. 

St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, 
N. J. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wis. 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Lake Street, Brighton, Mass. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Peter’s Seminary, Colbourne Street, North, London, Ontario. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Pa. 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco, Calif. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Calhoun Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

University of Detroit, Six Mile Road at Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Detroit Law School, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Ursuline College, 2635 State Street, New Orleans, La. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Xavier University, Washington and Pine Streets, New Orleans, La. 
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CoNSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 20 East Cedar Street, Chicago, Il. 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 223 Seymour Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

Aleman, Rev. Vernon P., 3778 Gentilly Boulevard, New Orleans, La. 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, 1233 Newton Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

America Press, The, 329 West 108th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Anable, Rev. Raymond J., 8. J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Andree, Rt. Rev. George, 4218 South Broad Street, New Orleans, La. 

Andriana, Mr. Sylvester, 2674 Filbert Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Arden, Mr. Richard E., 1925 Cratona Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Badeaux, Rev. Carroll, 7845 Apricot Street, New Orleans, La. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Barbieri, Rev. Pietro, 3 Congregazione del Concilio Palazze S. Callisto, 
Rome, Italy. 

Barthelemy, Rev. Dominie, 224 Harrison Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, St. Stephen’s Monastery, Croghan, New York. 

Barry, Rev. Denis B., 465 Brussels Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 East Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. J., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bergan, Most Rev. Gerald, 2000 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bezou, Rev. Henry C., Sacred Heart Church, Montegut, La. 

Bird, Mr. Otto, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, 1004 North 10th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bogdanski, Rev. Augustine, St. Mary’s Hospital, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

Bohan, John, 1519 Crete St., New Orleans, La. 

Bolton, Rev. Harold J., 1224 5th Street, Muskegon, Mich. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 4225 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyd, Rev. William, St. John’s Hospital, Rapid City, S. D. 

Boyle, Most Rev. Hugh C., 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Braun, Rev. Matthias, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Doylestown, Wis. 

Brennan, Joseph G., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brennan, Rev. Robert E., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35 Newton Center, Mass. 

Bronson, Roy A., 220 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother Alphonsus Fidelis, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Brother E. Anselm, La Salle College, 20th Street and Olney Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Brother Benignus, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Brother D. Edward, St. Joseph’s Normal School, Ammendale, Md. 
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Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Brown, Rev. Vincent A., 127 W. Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Bruce, Mr. Frank Jr., 407 E. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brue, Rev. Arthur, 4218 S. Broad Street, New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, Mr. James A., Sales Dept., B. F. Goodrich Co., 1366 Neptune Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph, 2901 S. Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, Joseph P., 729 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 

Bukowski, Rev. Arthur F., 69 Ransom Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

Burke, Mr. Francis, Apt. A-4, Unit 2, 40 Lexington St., Newark, N. J. 

Burke, Rev. Martin, 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Burns, Rev. John C., St. Mary’s Gleve, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Burns, Rev. John V., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Byles, Mr. W. Esdaile, 574 West End Ave., New York, New York. 

Byrne, Rev. James J., St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Byrne, Martin John, 416 Valley Road, West Orange, N. J. 

Byrnes, Rt. Rev. Patrick J., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Byrnes, Hon. William H., 1926 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, St. Eloi’s Church, Theriot, La. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, John F., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Campbell, Rev. Bertrand J., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 

Campbell, Rev. William E., Rosemont College, Hilltown, Bucks County, Pa. 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Cashin, John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Rd., Grosse Point Farms, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Castel, Rev. William, St. Rita’s Church, 2630 Pine St., New Orleans, La. 

Cenner, Rev. Adelbert W., 821 East Main Street, Worthington, Ohio. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, Externat S. Sulpice, 1000 Cremazie St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Chidsey, Mr. Harold W., 1 W. Campus, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Clarke, Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 

Codd, Leo A., 1637 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras Hall, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Conerty, Rev. Thomas, 141 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Connolly, Rev. Joseph F., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Connor, Dr. James T., Loyola University Law School, New Orleans, La. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Cooper, T. F., 8405 Anderson Street, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
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Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Joseph’s Heights, Dixie Highway, Covington, 
Kentucky. 

Coulombe, Rev. Joseph M., St. James Church, St. James, La. 

Craig, Mr. John J., 1700 Caisen Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronin, Rev. John F., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1304 16th Avenue, Moline, Ill. 

Cummings, Rt. Rev. U. A., 815 South East Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 

Curtin, Rev. J. J., St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford, England. 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., 1321 Centre St., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

Danna, Dr. Joseph A., 401 Chaille Biulding, New Orleans, La. 

Daspit, Lawrence F., 1137 Canal Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., Seminary of Our Lady of the Lake, 1227 Ansel 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deglman. Rev. George, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Montana. 

DeKoninck, Dr. Charles Decruydt, 23 St. John Street, Quebec, P. O., 
Canada. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darling- 
ton, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Descogs, Rev. P., Maison St. Louis, Isle of Jersey, England. 

DeVerges, Dr. Philip C., 4706 Canal Street, New Orleans, La 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Dolesh, Mr. F. J., 645 Summer Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Donaghey, Rev. J. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Donnelly, Rev. J., 3743 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Hon. Edward S., 132 East 72nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dorzweiller, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., 729 E. Thayer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, 100 Suydam Street, Bellaire, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles I., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Doyle, Mr. Leonard J., 13848 Guilford St., Huntington, Indiana. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Dufault, Rev. Wilfrid J., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dwyer, Rev. Edward M., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Dwyer, Francis X., 4207 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dwyer, Rev. W. J., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 59 Queen’s 
Park Chescent, Toronto, Canada. 

Egan, Rev. James M., 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Eggert, Joseph A., 602 East 37th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eppig, Miss Rita, 69389 Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Eslich, Leonard J., 12154% 25th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

Fabro, Rev. Cornelio, Via Mazzarino, 16, Rome, Italy. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 986 Ashbury St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fenton, Rev. Joseph C., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Fitzgerald, James, 1127 Seminole Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Fitzgerald, Prof. John C., Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., St. Joseph’s College for Women, 224 Brooklyn 
Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Fitzpatrick, Dr. Edward A., Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fitzpatrick, Rev. Joseph P., S.J., College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
New York. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., 1118 South Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Bernard M., Mater Dolorosa Seminary, Hillside, Ill. 

Flynn, Rev. Bernard M., Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, N.Y. 

Fochtman, Rev. Vincent A., Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 

Foley, Rev. C. J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Francis, Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida. 

Frey, Rev. Gerard L., Taft, La. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Furlong, Rev. Walter J., St. John’s Seminary, Lake Street, Brighton, Mass. 

Gaffney, Rt. Rev. James P., St. John’s Seminary, Pulaski Heights, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Gallagher, Mr. Donald A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gallagher, Rev. Eugene, Immaculate Conception Rectory, Montclair, N. J. 

Gallagher, Very Rev. P. J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, Canada. 

Gassler, Rt. Rev. F., St. Joseph’s Church, 423 Main St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Gasson, Rev. John, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 

Gatz, Felix M., University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 

Gaudin, Very Rev. Harold A., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Gendreau, Rev. Alfred, St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, Van Antwerp Catholic Library, 1234 Washington 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., 107 South Union Street, Natchez, Miss. 

Ginsberg, Rev. Norbert, St. Francis College, Joliet, Ill. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Golatka, Rev. Walter, Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Missouri. 

Goossens, Rev. Emile J., St. Mary of Woods College, St. Mary of Woods, 
Indiana. 

Gorman, Charles F., 8046 West Chester Prk., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Gorman, William, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 So. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Greco, Rt. Rev. Charles P., 605 St. Maurice Street, New Orleans, La. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guilday, Rt. Rev. Peter, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Guthrie, Rev. Hunter, Fordham University, New York, New York. 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, 1261 28th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Halpin, Rev. John, 2496 Marion Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hamm, Mr. Victor M., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hannan, Rev. Jorome D., Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Daniel V., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Avenue, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Hauber, Rev., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Hayes, Rev. John M., St. Angel’s Church, 5758 Potomac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hebert, Very Rev. Joseph, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Heelan, Most Rev. Edmund, 2221 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas Aquinas, Capuchin Monastery, Garrison, N. Y. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, Our Lady of Cary Seminary, Cary, Ohio. 

Heney, Rev. Lawrence J., Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henry, Rt. Rev. Hugh T., 1248 Newton Street N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Herr, Rev. Vincent, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Hickey, Rt. Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Margaret G., Hotel Taft, New York, New York. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 217 W. Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hoever, Rev. Hugo H., 120 Lyons Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Holleran, Rev. P. J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Horan, Dr. Ellamay, 6819 Jeffrey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Howard, Most Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

Huetter, Rev. Norbert, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Treton, Most Rev. Peter L., 800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 

Irschik, Rev. Frederick, Good Shepherd Home, 45th and Janes Sts., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Jacobi, Rev. H. Joseph, 503 Queen and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Janssen, Rev. Francis, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Johnson, Dr. George, Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pa. 

Kane, Rev. William H., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Kearney, James J., College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Kelley, Very Rev. James F., Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Kelly, Rev. Arthur J., Loyola University, Chicago, II. 

Kelly, Most Rev. Francis M., 275 Harriet Street, Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Chaplain John S., Albrook Field, Canal Zone. 

Killeen, Rev. 8S. M., Norbertine Fathers, 209 S. Adams Street, Green Bay, 
Wisc. 
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Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 1212 Prospect Street, Scranton, Pa. 

Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 321 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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